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PREFACE. 



C JE8A& is usually, and with great proprietj, among the first books 
put into the hands of pupils commencing the study of Latin. In 
adapting a portion of this work, as well as the Latin Reader, to his 
Latin Grammar, the chief object of the Editor has been to lead the 
student, in the beginning of his course, to a minute and thorough 
acquaintance with the principles of the language. The text of On- 
dfndorp has been generally followed. For the sake of convenience, 
and also because, with many, Caesar is the first book studied aAer 
the Ghrammar, the Introduction on the Latin Idioms prefixed to the 
Latin Reader has been prefixed here also. To this as well as to 
the Ghrammar reference is constantly made at the foot of the page, 
for the purpose of explaining and illustrating principles as they 
occur; and if the pupil will only take the pains to examine these 
references as he proceeds, he will gradually, and with comparative- 
ly little l^or, become so familiar with the grammatical structure 
and idioms of the language that his future progress wiU be much 
more rapid and pleasant than it can be without such a course of 
training. 

To the text copious notes have been added, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining more particularly some constructions of the language, — aid- 
ing the pupil in the selection of an appropriate term, or, in giving 
variety to his expression, — and, in some eases, of assisting him to 
apprehend more clearly the meaning of the author. These, together 
with the references to the Introduction and Grammar above speci- 
fied, contain such and so much assistance as an industrious and intel- 
ligent pupil, at this stage of his progress, in preparing his les- 
sons, may be supposed to need from his teacher; so that by a proper 
use of this work, both the teacher will be relieved in a great mea- 
•nre from that labor, and interruption of other duties which the ren- 
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IV PREFACE. 

dering of this assistance would require, and the pupil will have 
always at hand the assistance needed. These notes are taken chiefly 
from Dymock's Caesar, Glasgow edition. A few have been added 
from other sources. 

The Vocabulary or index at the end of the work is abridged from 
the same author, and contains various and important information 
respecting the persons and places mentioned in the text, and also 
respecting many things belonging to the antiquities and polity of the 
Romans and their method of conducting military operations. In 
this part several wood cuts have been introduced to aid the pupil in 
forming correct ideas of some of the engines and operations of war, 
as they existed in the days of Caesar. 

The map of Ancient Gaul has been prepared with special refer- 
ence to this work, and exhibits the divisions of that country, with 
the names of nations, tribes, and towns, mentioned by Caesar, as 
they existed in his time, so far as their position can be ascertained 
from authentic sources. The modern names of the same places 
will be found, generally, by consulting the Index. 

A correct pronunciation as it regards quantity should be attended 
to from the beginning. In order to aid the pupil in forming correct 
habits in this too much neglected part of study, the quantity of the 
penult syllable has been marked in all words of more than two syl- 
lables, except where the penult vow^l is followed by two conso* 
nants or a double consonant, in which case it is always long; or 
where the penult vowel is followed by another vowel, in which case 
it is almost always short; or when the syllable being common, that 
is, either short or long, there is lio danger of the quality being 
given wrong. In words of two syllables there is little danger of 
wrong pronunciation, and if, in words of more than two syllables, 
the quantity of the penult is correctly given, there is little danger 
of error elsewhere. 

With a view to render the work as full as was deemed necessary, 
and at the same time to bring the price so low as to make it more 
generally accessible, only the first six books of the Commentaries 
on the Gallic war have been taken. These contain all that portion 
of this author usually read in academies and schools, and to have 
taken more would only have increased the size and the price of the 
book without any corresponding benefit to the purchaser. 

The Editor takes this opportunity to renew his grateful acknow- 
ledgements to the many learned men, and instructors of youth^ for 
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the favor with which hir humhle labors have been received by them, 
and for the many important suggestions communicated, by which he 
has been enabled to add essentially to their value and usefulness. 
A Greek Reader adapted to the Greek Grammar is now preparing, 
and will be published as speedily as possible. 

Ai.BAmr Academy, > 
February 26, 1845. J 
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NOTICE. 

In the text, the references to the Grammar generally will be 
found at the places indicated, in all the editions. Those marked 
§ 140, 1, 1st, 2d; 3d, 4lh, will be found in editions previous to the 
last of 1844, at § 145, Obs. 6, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th: And those marked 
§ 140, 2, 3, 4, 5, wiU be found under § 140, Obs. 1, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
and 5th. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



SENTENCES. 

1. A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes 
complete sense; as, Man is mortal. 

2. Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

3. A simple sentence contains but one subject and one 
verb ; as, Idfe is short. Time flies. 

4. A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences combined; as, Life^ which is shorty should he well 
employed. 

5. In the combining of words to form a sentence, observe 
carefully the following 

General Principles of Syntax. 

1. In every sentence there must be a verb in the indica- 
tive, subjunctive, imperative, or infinitive mood, and a sub- 
ject, expressed or understood. 

2. Every adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle, must 
have a substantive expressed or understood with which it 
agrees, § 98 and § 146.* 

3. Every relative must have an antecedent or word to 
which it refers, and with which it agrees, § 99. 

4. Every nominative has its own verb expressed or under- 
stood, of which it is the subject, ^^ 100, 101, 102. Or is 
placed after the substantive verb in the predicate, § 103. 

5. Every finite verb ; i. e., every verb in the indicative, 
subjunctive or imperative mood, has its own nominative, 
expressed or understood, §^ 101, 102, and when the infini- 
tive has a subject it is in the accusative, § 145. The infini- 
tive without a subject does not form a sentence or proposi- 
tion, § 143. 

6. Every oblique case is governed by some word, express- 
'ed or understood, in the sentence of which it forms a part. 

• The references are to the sections in the Latin Grammar. 
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8 INTBODTTCTION. 

Resolution or Aruilysis, 

Every simple sentence consists of two parts, the subject 
and the predicate, § 94, 6. 7. 8. In analyzing a sentence, 
it is necessary to distinguish between the Grammatical sub- 
ject and predicate, and the Logical subject and predicate. 

The Grammatical subject is the name or thing spoken of, 
without, or separated from, all modifying words or clauses, 
and which stands as the nominative to the verb, or the ac- 
cusative before the infinitive. 

The Logical subject is the stime word in connection with 
the qualifying or restricting expressions, which go to make 
up the full and precise idea of the thing spoken of. 

The Grammatical predicate is the word or words contain- 
ing the simple affirmation made respecting the subject. 

The Logical predicate is the grammatical predicate com- 
bined with all those words or expressions that modify or 
restrict it in any way ; thus : 

In the sentence, "An inordinate desire of admiration 
often produces a contemptible levity of deportment;" the 
Grammatical subject is ^^ desire;^* the Logical ^^An inordi' 
note desire of admiratumJ*^ The Grammatical predicate is 
^^ produces y"" the Logical, ^^ produces often a contemptible 
levity of deport meM.^* 

In Latin and English, the general arrangement of a sen- 
tence is the same, i. e., the sentence commonly begins with 
the subject and ends with the predicate. But the order of 
the words in each of these parts, is usually so different in 
Latin, from what it is in English, that one of the first diffi- 
culties a beginner has to encounter with a Latin sentence, 
is to know how " to take it in," or to arrange it in the proper 
order of the English. This is technically called construe 
ing or giving the order. To assist in this, some advan- 
tage may be found by carefully attending to the following 

Directions for Beginners. 
Direct. I. As all the other parts of a sentence depend 
upon the two leading parts, namely, the subject or NOMI- 
NATIVE, and the predicate or VERB; the first thing to be 
done with every sentence, is to find out these. In order to 
this. 
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1. Lo^ for the leading verb, which is always in the 
present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, or future of the indic- 
ative, or in the imperative mood,* and usually at or near 
the end of the sentence. 

2. Having found the verb, observe its number and person; 
this will aid in finding its nominative, which is a noun or 
pronoun in the same number and person with the verb, com- 
monly before it, and near the beginning of the sentence, 
though not always so, ^ 151. R. I. with exceptions. 

Direct. II. Having thus foun^ the nominative and verb, 
and ascertained their meaning, the sentence may be resolved 
from the Latin into the English order, as follows : 

1. Take the Vocative, Exciting^ Introductory, or connect' 
ing words, if there are any. 

2. The NOMINATIVE. 

3. Words limiting or explaining it, i. e., words agreeing 
with it, or governed by it, or by one another, where they 
are found, till you come to the verb. 

4. The VERB. 

6, Words limiting or explaining it, i. e., words which 
modify it, are governed by it, or depend upon it. 

6. Supply everywhere the words understood, 

7. If the sentence be compound, take the parts of it seve- 
rally as they depend one upon another, proceeding with each 
of them as above. 

DiBECT. in. In arranging the words for translation, in the 
subordinate parts of a sentence, observe the following 

Rules for coTistruing. 

I. An oblique case, or the infinitive mood, is put after the 
word that governs it. 

Exc. The relative and interrogative are usually put before the gov- 
erning word, unless that be a preposition; if it is, then after it. 

n. An adjective, if no other word depend upon it or be 
coupled with it, is put before its substantive ; but if another 
word depend upon it, or be governed by it, it is usually 
placed after it. 

• All the other parts of the verb are generally used in subordinate 
clauses. So, also, is the pluperfect indicative. In oblique discourse, 
the leading verb is in the infinitive, § 141. Rule VI. 
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10 INTltODUCTIOIC. 

m. The participle is usually construed after its substan- 
tive, or the word with which it agrees. 

rV. The relative and its clause^ should, if possible, come 
immediately after the antecedent. 

V. When a question is asked, the nominative comes after 
the verb ; (in English between the auxiliary and the verb.) 
Interrogative words, however, such as quts^ quotus^ quantus^ 
uter, ^., coTJie before the verb. 

VI. After a transitive active verb, look for an accusative, 
and after a preposition, for an accusative or ablative, and 
arrange the words accordingly. 

VII. Words in apposition must be construed as near 
together as possible. 

Vni. Adverbs, adverbial phrases, prepositions- with their 
cases, circumstances of time, place, cause, manner, instru- 
ment^ #e#, should be placed, in general, after the words 
which tly^ modify. The case absolute commonly before 
them, and often first in the sentence. 

IX. The words of different clauses must not be mixed 
together, but each clause translated by itself, in its order, 
according to its connection with, or dependence upon, those 
to which it is related. 

X. Conjunctions should be placed before the last of two 
words, or sentences connected. 
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PARTICULAR DIRECTIONS AND B«)DELS EOR TRANS- 
LATION. 
[The following ezplanatioiis and dir«cttona arft intended ckiefly for reference. But 
it will be of great advantage for the pupil to become familiar with them by going throogfa 
tkem two or three times, in eoufMj rimultaneoualy with his reading lessons.] 

1. Befobe translating, every sentence should be read 
over till it can be read correctly and with ease, paving spe- 
cial attention to the quantity and pronunciation. The words 
should then be arranged according to Ike preceding general 
directions, and translated aa they are arranged, separately 
or in clusters, as maybe found convenient ; always remem- 
bering to place adjectives and adjective pronouns with then* 
substantives before translating. The sense and grammati- 
cal construction being thus ascertained, the translation may 
then be read over without the Latin, and due attention paid 
to the English idiom. The whole sentence, whether simple 
or compound, may then be analyzed as directed § 152, and 
last of all, ever)?' word parsed separately as^diifected, ^153. 

2. In order to arrange and translate with ease, it is neces- 
sary to be familiar with, and readily to distinguish the dif- 
ferent cases, genders, and numbers of nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, and participles, and to translate them correctly 
and promptly, in these cases and numbers, &c. ;' and also to 
distinguish and correctly translate the verb in its various 
moods, tenses, numbers, persons, &c. This can be acquired 
only by continual practice and drilling, which should be kept 
up till the utmost readiness is attained. 

3. The English prepositions used in translating the dif- 
ferent cases in Latin, for the sake of convenience, may be 
called SIGNS of those cases ; and in translating these, the 
English definite or indefinite article is to be used as the sense 
requires. The signs of the cases are as follows : 

Nom. (No sign.) Ace. (No sign.) 

Gen. Of. Voc. 0. or no sign. 

Dat. To or for, Abl. With, from, in, by, ix.c. » 

* A Latin idiom, strictly speaking, is a mode of speech peculiar 
to the Latin language. It is here used in a more extended sense, to 
denote a mode of speech different from the English, or which, if ren- 
dered word for word, and with the ordinary signs of cases, moods, 
tenses, &c., would not make a correct 'English sentence. 
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J 2 INTBODFCTION. 

In certain constructions the idiom of the,£nglish language 
requires the oblique cases in Latin to be translated in a man- 
ner f^^^ort^nf froTYi tlio «\bove. The cluef of these construc- 
tion : ' 

. The Genitive. 

1. The genitive denoting the place' whfere, E. XXXVI., is 
translated at; as, RarruSj ** At Rome." 

2. Denoting |mc€, sometimes /or; as, Vendtdit pluris^ 
"He sold it for more;'*'* or without a sign; as, Constttit 
pluriSf " It cost aaorc. • 

6. ^PJie Dative. 

1. After a verb of taking away, R. XXIX. ; the dative is 
translated /roTw; as, Eripuit me morti^ "He rescued m.% 
from death i"*^ Eripttur morti^ "He is rescued from 
death:' R. XXXII-III. See § 123, Exp. 

2. Denoting the doer after a passive verb, R. XXXIIL, it 
is translated %; as, Vix audior ulli^^^l am scarcely heard 
by any otzc." 

3. Denoting the possessor, R. XV., Obs. 1, it is transla- 
ted as the genitive ; as, Ei in mentem venit, " It came into 
the mind to him^'* i. e„ of him, or into his mind. 

4. After verbs signifying " to be present, *'^ at\ as, Aifi' 
fait preothuSy He was present at prayers, § 112, R. I. 

6, The Ablative. 

1. .The ablative denoting a property or quality of another • 
substantive, R. VII., is translated q/*; as, Vir mird mag^ 
nitu dine, "A man of wonderful size.^- 

2. The place where, R. XXXVI. Exc, commonly af, 
sometimes in. ' 

3. After the comparative degree, § 120, R. XXIV., than; 
as, Dulcior w elle, " Sweeter than honey."*' 

^1. Denoting the material of which a thing is made, ^ 128, ' 
Obs. 2, of; as, F actus ebore, "Made of ivory.'' 

5. After dignus and words denoting origin; also after 
opus and usuSy signifying need, of; as. Bignus honOre^ 

"^'Worthy of honor." 
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LATIN IDIOMS. 13 

6. Denoting time how long, sometimes in ; as, Uno die 
fedt^ " He did it in one day ; " sometimes without a sign; 
as, TJno die al^fuit, " He was absent otxc <;?ay.'' 

7. Time when, at,dn; as, Solis oa^dsu, ^^ At the set- 
ting of the sun ; " Idtbus Aprllis, ^^ On the ides of April." 

8. After verbs of depHving, ^ 125, of; as, Eum utste 
spolidvit, ** He stripped him of his garment,*^ 

Cases toithout Signs. 

7. When the genitive, dative, or abladve, is governed by 
an intransitive verb which is translated by a transitive verb 
in English, (4 38, Obs. 4^) 6r by an adjective denoting like- 
ness, the sign of the case is omitted ; as, 

1. Gen. Miseriremei f Pity we. 

^. Dat. Prafuit exer cttui , He commanded the army. 

3. " Placuit r egi f It pleased the king. 

4. Abl. UtUur fraud e , He uses deceit. 

5. '* Pot\tu8 est imperio J He obtained the government. 

6. Dat. Sirnilis patri. Like bis father. 

Obs, But when rendered by an intransitive verb in Eng- 
lish, the sign of the case must be used ; as, 

7. Insidiantur nobis ^ They lie in wait /or us. 

8. When a verb governs two datives, by R. XIX., the 
dative of the end or design is sometimes rendered without 
the sign; as, 

1.' Est mihi voluptd ti , It is to me [for] a pleasure ; i. e., 

It is [or brings] a pleasure to me. 

9. The ablative absolute, R. LX., (See No. 109,) and 
frequently time how long, R. XL., are without the sign; as, 

1. Bell ofnlto, The war being ended. 

2. Sem mensibuf abfuitj He was absent six Tnonths. 

10. When the ablative is governed by a preposition, the 
English of that preposition takes the place of the sign of 
the ablative, and no other will be used; thus, 

1. AhexercitUy J'rom the army. 4. Cumdignitate,W'ith dignity. 

2. E X urbej Out of the city. 5. P ro castris, , Before the camp 

3. In agroj In the field. 6. T enus puhe^ Up fo the middle 

^ . 1 1. In order to specify more particularly, the English idiom 
sometimes r^uires the possessive pronoUns, my, thy, his, 
heVy its, our, your their, (not expressed in Latin unless con- 
trasted with others,) to be supplied before a noun, and espe- 

2 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

cially if they refer to the subject of the sentence. The 
sense will shew when this is to be done and what pronoun 
is to be used; as, 

1. Filius similis pairi, A "son like Aw father. 

2. Beverere parentes^ Reverence ycmr parents. 

12. Nouns in apposition, (^ 97, B. I.,) must be brought 
as near together as possible, and the sign of the case, when 
used, prefixed to the first only ; as, 

1. Nom. CicSro Orator, Cicero the orator. 

2. Gen. Ciceronis oratoris, Of Cicero the orator. 

3. Dat. Cicerdni oratdrij To Cicero the orator, 

4. Abl. Cicerone oratore, With Cicero the orator. 

13. The noun in apposition is sometimes connected with 
the noun before it by the words as, being, &c. ; as, 

1. Misit me comit em , He sent me as a companion. 

2. Hie puer venit , He came, when [or being} a boy. 

Adjectives and Substantives. 

14. In translating an adjective or adjective pronoun and 
a substantive together, the adjective is commonly placed 
first, and the sign of the case is prefixed to it, and not to the 
noun, ^ 98, R. 11. ; as, 

1. Nom. Mtiis monsj A high mountain. 

2. Gen. jilti montis, Of a high mountain. 

3. Dat. Mto monti, To [for] a high mountain. 

4. Abl. Mto monte, With a high mountain. 

15. When two or more adjectives, coupled by a conjunc- 
tion belong to one substantive, they may be placed either 
before or after it ; as, 

1. JupHter optlmus et maxlmus, Jupiter th'e best and greatest; or 
Optlmus et maximus Jupiter, The best and greatest Jupiter. 

2. Viri sapientis et docti. Of a man wisfe and learned j or 
Sapientis et docti viri, Of a wise and learned man. 

16. The adjective must be placed after its substantive 
when the former has a negative joined with it, or another 
word in the sentence governed by it, or dependent upon it. 
So also solus; as. 



1. Dux perltus belli, A general skilled in war. 

2. Filius simllis patri, A son like his father. 

3. Poeta dignus honor e, A poet worthy of honor. 

4. Horrilnes soli sapiunt, Men alone are wise. 

5. Avis t am parum decora, A bird so little beautiful. 

P 6. Littdre non molli neque arenOso, With a shore not soft nor sandy. 
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17. The adjectives primus, medius, ulttmus, extrlirmsj 
infimus, imuSy sumrmis, siiprlmus, reltquus^ ccBier, or ccBtC' 
rusy and some others descrihing a part of an object, are 
translated as substantives, with the sign of the case prefixed, 
and of before the substantive following, § 98, Obs. 9 ; as, 

1. Media nocte^ In the middle of the night. 

2. Ad summum montem. To /^e fop o/ the mountain. 

18. When these adjectives (No. 17,) describe the whole 
and not a part only, they are translated as No. 11. ; as, 

Summum bonuMj The chief good. 

Supremus dies, The last day. 

19. An adjective without a substantive usually has a sub- 
stantive understood, but obvious from the connexion, ^ 98, 
Obs. 5. Masculine adjectives, (if plural,) commonly agree 
with komiTieSy or, if possessives, with amtci, cives, or milites, 
understood; and neuters, with factum, Tiegotium, verbum, 
tempuSy &c. ; as, 

1. Boni (homines) sunt rari, Good men are rare, 

2. CeFsar misit suos (milUeSj) Csesar sent his soldiers. 

3. Codes transndvit ad suos Codes swam over to his fellow- 

(civesj) , citizens. 

4. Labor vincit omnia (negotia) Labor overcomes all things. 

5. In postirum {tempus,) In time to come, — ^for the future. 

6. In eo (lodo) ut. In such a situation that. 

20. Adjectives commonly used without a substantive, (but 
still belonging to a substantive understood,) may be regard- 
ed as substantives. They are such as mortdles, boni, mali, 
niperi, inferi, Grcecus, Romdnus, &c. (See ^ 98, Obs. 5,) ; as, 

1. Ma I i oderunt bonos , The wicked hate the good. 

2. Grcecos Romdni vicerunt, The Romans conquered the Greeks. 

21. Adjective words when partitives, or used partitively, 
take the gender of the noun expressing the whole, and 
govern it in the genitive plural, (if a collective noun, in the 
genitive singular,) § 107, Rule X. In this case verbs and 
adjectives agree with the partitive as if it were a noun; as, 

1. Allquis philosophorumSome one of the philosophers has 

dixit, said. 

2. Una musdrum veniet, One of the muses wiU. come. 

3. Multi nobilium juvenum, Many noble young men. 

22. The comparative degree not followed by an ablative, 
or the conjunction quam^ (than) is usually translated by the 
positive with too or ratktr prefixed. For explanation see 
^ 120, Obs. .5.; as, 
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1. Iracundior est . (scil. He is too (or rather) fassionatt. 

cequo,) 

2. JEgrius ferebat, He took it rather ill. 

3. Altius voldvit, ■ He fiew too high. 

Obs. In a comparison, eo or ta7Uo with a comparative in 
one clause, and quo or quanta in the other, may be rendered 
" the ;" (See No. 44. 7. 8.) as, 

4. Quo pluresj e o feliciOres, The more the happier. 

23. The superlative degree expressing comparison, is 
usually preceded by the article the in English, (§ 25,) as, 

1. Doctisslmus Romanorum, The most learned of the Romans. 

2. Fortisslmus miles in ex- The bravest soldier in the army. 

ercltu, 

24. When the superlative does not express comparison, 
but only eminence or distinction, it is translated with the 
article a or an prefixed in the singular, and without an arti- 
cle in the plural ; or by the positive, with very, eminently, 
&c., prefixed, (^ 25,) ; as, 

1. Homo doctisslmus. A most learned (or a very learned) 

man. 

2. Homines doctissUmi, Most learned (or very learned) 

men. 

25. Alius repeated with a different word in the same clause, 
renders that clause double, and requires it to be translated 
as in the following examples : 

1. Mius alid vid, One by one way, another by another. 

2. Miud aliis videtur, One thing seems good to some, another to 

others, i. e. Some think one thing, 
and some another. (See other varie- 
ties. § 98.0bs. 11.) 

The same usage occurs with words derived from alius. 
See Gr. ^ 98, Obs. 12. 

26. The distributive numeral adjectives are usually trans- 
lated by the cardinal number indicated, with "each," or 
" to each," annexed ; sometimes by repeating the cardinal 
thus, "one by one;" "two by two," &c., ^ 24, 11; as, 

1. Consoles bin as naves habe- The consuls had each two ships, or, 

bant, had two ships each. 

2. Qua sing an carri duceren- Where wagons could be led one by 

tur. one. 

3. Tigna bina , Beams two by two, or in pairs. 

4. Singiklis singHlas par- He distributed equal parts, one to 

tes destribuit ceaudles each. 

5. Singulis menAous hoc fecit, This he did every (or each) month. 

6. Plures sing ft It uxOres habent, They have each many wives. 
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l^roTvofwns, 

27. 1st. The adjective pronoun, Ate, hoRC^ hoc, with a noun 
following, is used as an adjective, and means, in the singu- 
lar, " this,'''' — in the plural, '* theses — Ule, ilia, illud, — is, 
ea, id, — iste, ista, istud, with a noun, in the singular, mean 
" that,'' — in the plural, ''those,'' 

2d. Without a noun following they are all used substan- 
tively, and mean, in the singular, he, she, it ; in the plural, 
they; thus, 

1. Hicvir, This man. 4. Hie fecit. jHledidit. 

2. Blafeminaj That woman. 5. Ilia venit, She came. 

3. Eaurbsj That city. 6. E a (Dido) condldit eavi, She 

built if , (Carthage.) 

Obs. In sentences containing an enumeration of particu- 
lars, the same pronoun is sometimes used in successive 
clauses, hut they require to be translated differently, (§ 98, 
Obs. 12,); thus, 
7. Hie, ) '■■ - hie, ) 

l \'', ) " one," " the one." !f; i " ''"°*"'"„" ""= 

9. i/Zg, I ■' ille, C other." 

JO. Alter J } --^ alter J J 

When antithesis or contrast is stated, hie is translated 
"this," and refers to the nearer antecedent, ille, "that," 
and refers to the more distant ; as, 

Jl. Hie minor natu est, ille major, This is the younger, that, the 

older. 

28. Is, ea, id, followed by ut, or the relative, qvi, qwcB, 
quod, in the next clause, means ''such," and implies com- 
parison. The relative after it may be translated, that I, 
that thmi, that he, that they, &c., according as the antece- 
dent requires, or it may be translated as, and its verb by the 
infinitive (^ 31, Obs. 2.) ; thus, 

\. Is homo erat ut, Sfc., He was aueh a man that, Sec 

2. Neque i 8 sum qui terrear, I am not such that I may be fright- 

ened. Or better thus, I am 
not such a one as to be fright- 
ened. 

Obs. The adverb eo with tU following it means " so far," 
" to such a degree," " to such a point," " in such a state ;" as, 

3. £ pervSnit ut, " He came so far, (i.e. made such 

progress,) that;" 
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Possessive Pronou7is» 

29. The possessive pronoun is equivalent in meaning to 
the genitive of the substantive pronoun, and may often be 
30 translated; as, 

1. Benejicio suo populique Ro- By the kindness of himself and of 

mdnif the Roman people. 

2. Cum me a nemo scripta legate Since no one reads the writings of 

vulgo recitdre timentisy twc, fearing to recite them pub- 

licly. 

30. The possessives, suus, sua^ suum^ in Latin, agrees in 
gender, number, and case, with the noun denoting the object 
possessed, but in English must be translated by a pronoun 
denoting the 2?o55e5Sor ; thus, 

1. Pater diltgit suo s libirosj A father loves his children. 

2. Parentes diligunt suam Joftd/ew, Parents love their offspring. 

3. Frater diligU suam sororem, A brother loves his sister. 

4. Soror diUgit suum fratrem, A sister loves her brother. 

Obs, In the first sentence, " sttos,^^ agrees with " liberos,^^ 
but must be translated " Aw," denoting " pater,^^ the pos- 
sessor. In the second, suam, though singular, to agree with 
sobolem, must be translated " their y''^ so as to denote the pos- 
sessors, ^^ pareMes,"*^ &c. 

Usage of Sui, Suus ; — Hie, Iste, Hfc, Is» 

31. The reflexive, sui, and its possessive, suus, generally 
refer to the subject of the leading verb* in the sentence ; 
ille, iste, hie, is, never refer to that subject, but to some 
other person or thing spoken of ; thus, 

1. Cato occidit s g, Caio killed himself. 

2. Pater diligitsuos libSros, A father loves his (own) children. 

3. P are ntes diligunt suam Parents love their (own) off- 

soholem, spring. 

4. Dicit se valire, He says that he is well. 

Obs. In the second and third sentence, suos, "his," and 
cuam, "their," referring to some other person than ^a^er or 
pareMes, would be made by the genitive of ille, iste, hie, is. 
In the first and fourth, se would be made eum. For the dif- 
ference between these words usually translated " he," see 
Gr. § 28, Obs. 3. 

• See Gr. § 28, Obs. 3, 1st., with note. 
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Nate. If a second subject and verb be introduced, the 
reflexive governed b)'- that verb will belong to the new sub- 
ject, unless the whole clause refer to the words, wishes, or 
actions, of the first subject ; as, 

5. SHvio civitatibus Italue reddt' Scipio restored to the States of 
ait omnia qum sua recog- Italy, all the things which they 
noscibant, recognised as their ovm. 

Usage of Ipse. 

32. Ipse renders the word with which it is joined em- 
phatic, whether expressed or understood, and is equal to the 
English, Tnysdf, thyself, himself thernselveSf &c., annexed 
to it ; sometimes to the word very prefixed. With rmmbers 
it denotes exactness, and sometimes it is used by itself as 
a reflexive instead of S2(i, ^ 28, Obs. 3, 2d. ; as, 

1. Ip se /aciamj (i. e. ego ipse,) I will do it myself. 

2. Ip s e fruiris otio, (i. e. tuipse,) Thou ^Ay^cZ/" enjoyest ease. 

3. Jaculo cadit ipse, (i. e. ilU ipsty) He himself falls by a dart. 

4. CcBsar ip s e venit, Ceesar himself came. 

5. Tempus ip sum convinit. The very time was agreed on. 

6. Ad ipsa 8 portas, To the very gates. 

7. Decern ip si dies, Ten whole days. 

8. Precdtus estutipsu m Hberdret, He begged that he would lib- 

erate him. 

9. DoTium ip si datum, A present given to him. 

33. When joined with the personal pronouns, used in a 
reflexive sense, and in an oblique case, it sometimes agrees 
with them in case, but more commonly with the subject of 
the verb in the^ nominative or accusative. It is always, how- 
ever, to be translated with the oblique case, to which it adds 
the force of the word self or simply of emphasis ; thus, 

1. Se ipseinterfieit (or se ipsum,) He slew himself. 

1. Nosce te ipse (or te ipsum,) Know thy«e//. 

2. Mihi ipse (or ipsi,) faveo, I favor myself. 

3. A^am per me ip se, I will do it myself. 

4. Virtus est per se ip sa lauda- Virtue is to be praised for it- 

bilis, self. 

5. Se ip 80 s omnes natiira dill- All men naturally love them- 

gunt. selves. 

RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 
General Principle. 

34. Every sentence containing a relative and its antece- 
dent, is a compound sentence^ of which the relative with it« 
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clause forms one of the parts, and is used further to describe 
or limit its antecedent word in the other part. That word 
may be the subject, or belong to the predicate, or to some 
circumstance connected with either. But to whichsoever 
of these it belongs, the relative and its clause must all be 
translated together^ and in immediate connexion with its 
antecedent word. Hence the following 

GeTieral Rule of Arrangement. 

35. The relative with its clause should be placed imme- 
diately after, or as near as possible to the antecedent, and, 
unless unavoidable, another substantive should not come 
between them; thus, 

Latin Arrangement, 

1. Urbi immtnet mons, qui ad Arcadiam •proojkrrit. 
Here ^^qaV* with its clause, "fl^ Arcadiam 'procurrit,'''' 
belongs to, and further describes the antecedent subject, 
" mons.^^ As then the subject with all that belongs to it 
must be taken before the verb, (Gr. § 152, Direct. 2, 2d, 3d,) 
the above sentence should be arranged for translation, thus : 
Mons qui procurrit ad Arcadiam^ imimtnet urbi ^ A mou7i' 
tain, which extends to Arcadia, hangs over the city. 

Or, the English order may be inverted, thus : Urbi imrr^- 
net monSf qui procurrit ad Arcadiam, Over the city hangs 
a mountain, which, &cc. 

But not, Mons immtnet urbi, qui, &c., because this arrange- 
ment would place ^^urbi^^ between the antecedent, ^^ mons,''^ 
and the relative, ^^ qui,^^ and so lead to a false translation. 
The following sentence also affords an example : 

2. ProxtmeurbemEurdtas Jluvius delabttur,ad cu' 
jus ripas Spartdni se exercEre solebant. Arrange, Proztme 
urbem delahttur, &c., Close to the city flows ; or, Eurdtas 
Jluvius, ad cujus ripas, &c. 

36. When another noun necessarily comes between the 
relative and its antecedent, there is more danger of ambi- 
guity in English than in Latin, as the gender and number 
of the Latin relative will generally direct to the proper an- 
tecedent, to which in English we are directed chiefly by the 
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sense. The following sentence affords an example of this 
kuid: Ad Byzantium fugit^ opptdumnaturd mun^tum et 
arte, quod copid abundat. 

37. The antecedent in Latin is often understood when 
the English idiom requires it to be suj^lied. It is gene- 
rally understood, and should be supplied in the proper case : 

1st. When it is intentionally left indefinite, or is obvious 
from the gender and number of the relative, and the con- 
nexion in which it stands, as in No. 19 ; as, 

1. Sunt (ko mines) quos juvatj There are men whom it delights. 

2. Hie est (id) quodquuerlmus, That which we seek is here. 

" Hie sunt J (e a) qtus quarlmus Those things which we seek are 

here. 

3. (Is) qui cito datj bis dat, (He) who gives promptly, gives 

twice. 
Note. In the preceding sentences the antecedent supplied is in 
parentheses. 

2d. The antecedent is usually understood before the rela- 
tive, when it is expressed after it, and in the same case, 
(4 99, Obs. l,2d.); as, 

4. (Par s) qua pars terrenafuit, The part which was earthy. 

5. (Locus) in quern locum. venU, The pla4:e into which he came. 
'' ^pud Actium (locuw^ qui lo- At Actium a place which is, &c. 

eus est J 4rc. 

Note. 1. When the antecedent word is expressed in the 
relative clause, as in the examples Nos. 4, and 5, or is 
repeated, as in the following. No. 6, (4 99, Obs. 1, 3d.,) it 
is omitted in translating ; as, 

6 Erant omnlno duo itiniroj qui- There were only two ways by 
bus itineribus domo ex- which they could go from 
irepossent. home. 

Note 2. Quisquis, quidquid, or quicquid, (and also quicunr 
que, qucBCunquey quodcunque,) ** whoever, whatever," used as^ 
a relative without an antecedent, includes a general or indefi- 
nite antecedent, in such case as the construction requires, 
and is equivalent to omnis, or quivis qui, — omne, or quidvis 
quod) as, 

7. FortUnamq^ucR cunque (i.e. They would hazard whatever 

quamvxs fortunam qua) fortune (i. ^. any fortune 
accidat experiantur, which) might happen. 

8. Quidquid tetigirat aurum Whatever (i. e. every thing which) 

fi, fbatt he had touched became gold. 
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Note 3. When the antecedent is a proposition, or clause 
of a sentence, § 99, Exp., the relative is put in the neuter 
gender, and sometimes has id before it referring to the same 
clause ; as, 

9. Servij quod (or id quod) nun- The slaves, which never had been 

quam ante factum^ manu- done before, were set free and 
miasi et milltes facti sunt; made soldiers. 

38. In the beginning of a sentence, a relative, with or 
without qimm, or other Conjunctive term, and referring^ to 
some word, clause, or circumstance, in a preceding sentence, 
usually has the antecedent word repeated, or, if evident, 
understood; and instead of w?io or which, may be rendered 
thiSy that, these, those, or, and this, and that, &:c., according 
as the closeness of the connexion may require, (^ 99, Obs. 
8,); as, 

1. Qua urbs quuminfettaretur J jind ^ince (or because) this city 

was infested. 
*^ Qui legdti quum missi essent, When these ambassadors had been 

sent. 

2. QutB contentio euncta per- This contention threw all things 

miscuit, into confusion. 

3. Quibus nunciis acceptis, r^c*e tidings being received. 

4. Quod quum ille cemiret, Jnd when he saw this. 

5. Quo facto J This being done (or accomplished) 

6. QuiB dum omnia contempla- And while they were contemplat- 

bantur, ^ ing all these things. 

7. Quod quum impetrdsset, And when he had obtained this. 

8. A quo consilio quum revocd- When he recalled him from this 

ret. design. 

9. Quo ictu ille extinctus est, And by this blow he was killed. 
Note, To this construction belongs quod, (apparently for 

propter or ad quod, ^ 128,) in the beginning of a sentence, 
referring to something previously stated, and meaning, " on 
account of, with respect to, or as to, this thing ; " as, 

10. Quod diis gratias habeo, ■ On account of this, (for this thing, 

wherefor,) I give thanks to the 
gods. 

11. Quod dicSret se ventHrum, As to what (as to that thing 

which) he said, that he would 
come. 

39. When the antecedent word is not repeated, as in No. 
38, the relative, with or without quum, or other conjunctive 
term, may be#endered he, she, it, they, or and he, and she^ 
&c., according as the antecedent word requires, (^ 99, Obs. 
8,); as, 
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1. Qui quum admitterirety And when he admitted. 

2. Quce quum vidissetj AruL when she had seen. 

Quce quum visa esset, When she had been (or was) seen. 

3. Quam quum dare nollet, And when he would not gire it, 

4. Quibus quum occurrissetf When he had met them. 

6. Qui iqiue; pi. gut, qufB,) res- And he, (she^ they) replied. 
ponditf 

6. Qui (or qua) quum odes- And when they were present. 

sent. 

7. Quern Meledger interficitj And Meleager slew him. 

8. Quam quum duciret. And when he was leftding her, 

9. Ad quem quum venissent, And when they had come to him, 
10. Quemut vidity As soon as, (or when) he saw him, 

40. When the telative in any case is followed by the 
subjunctive mood, and the two clauses, viz: the antecedent 
and relative, involve a, comparison; or the latter expresses 
the purpose, object j or design, of something expressed by the 
former, the relative is better translated by the conjunction 
that and the personal pronoun ; thus, that /, that them, that 
he, that they, j&c., as the antecedent word may require, (See 
Gr. § 141, R. II. and Explanation,); 

1. Missuesumqui te adduciremj I have been sent that I might 

bring you. 

2. Neque is qu i facias id, You are not such a person thai 

you should do that. 

3. Quis est tam lynceus qui, SfC. Who is so sharp sighted that he. 

4. Misit legdtos qui cegnosci- He sent ambassadors that they 

rent, might find out. 

5. Fruges manddvit quae disse- She gave him fruits that he might 

minaret J scatter them. 

41. In the expressions, quippe qui, ut qui, utpote qui, the 
relative is better translated by the person^ pronoun which 
represents the antecedent, (^ 141, Obs. 4,) ; as, 

1. Quippe q u i nunquam leglrim, For, (or because) /have never 

read them. 

42. After dignus, indigrms, idoneus, and the like, in the 
predicate, the relative and subjunctive mood may be ren- 
dered by the infinitive, (§ 141, Obs. 2. 1st.); as, 

1 . Dignus qui ametur, Worthy to be loved. 

2. Si dignum qui numeritur If you shall elect a person worthy 

crearltis, to be reckoned, &c. 

43. Sometimes the natural order of the sentence is in- 
verted, so that the relative clause stands first and the ante- 
cedent follows it. In translating, the antecedent clause 
should generally be placed first ; as. 
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1. Quibonunonrectetaitur, ei Good things become evil to htm 
bona nuUafiunt, who does not use good things 

well. 
2 Qui cUo dot J (is) bis dat, He gives twice who gives quickly. 

Correlative Adjectives, 

44. The demonstratives, tot, so many, and totidem, just 
so many; tantus, as great, so great, as much, so much; 
talis, such ; are followed by their relatives, qiLot, quanttts^ 
qualis, signifying as, to denote comparison ; as, 

1. r * homines quot, M many men as. 

2. Toti dem naves quot , Just so many ships as 

3. T ant us exercitus quantus,M great (or so great) an army m. 

4. Talis homo qualis, Such a man as. 

So also the correlative adverbs. 

6. Toties quoties, As often as. 

6. Tam quam, So as, 

I' ^^ * 5^ ^y so much as. 

». I anto p quanto, By so much , asj or 

In proportion — f— as. 

45. Instead of the relative in such sentences, the conjunc- 
tions ac, atque, (^ 149, Obs. 6,) ut, and the relative qui, 
qu(B, quod, are sometimes used and may generally be trans- 
latecl, as, or ** that. 

1. Honos talis paucis est deldtus Such honor has been bestowed 
o rr * ^.^!i^» ^, , upon few persons, as upon me. 

2. CumtotXdem navibus atque He returned with just as manv 

profectvferat,rediU, ships a« he had departed with. 

a. JSulla est tanta vis qute non No power is so great as (or that 
frangipossit, lO cannot be broken. ' 

46. When the relative only is expressed in sentences im- 
plying comparison, the demonstrative (No. 44,) must be sup- 
plied and the sentence translated as above ; as, 

1. Crocodilus parit (tanta) ova The crocodile lays (as large)eesA 

quanta ansires, as geese lay. « >' 6S» 

2. (Tot) millia quot unquam As many thousands as ever came 

venere Mycenis, from Mycense. 

47. Sometimes, as in No. 43, the natural order of the 
sentence is inverted, so that the relative clause stands first 
and the antecedent follows it. In translating, the antece- 
dent clause should be placed first ; as, 
1. Quot homines tot caus(e, ^ 

J^i^?\ =r C *^' ^^^y causes as there are men. 

stf quot hoirCLnes, \ 



Tot caustf quot hoT/anet, 
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48. The relatives, quot^ qnotieSy quanttcs^ qualis, used in- 
terrogatively, or in an exclamation, or indep/nitely, in the 
indirect interrogation, and without im|)lying comparison, 
have no reference to an antecedent term either expressed 
or understood, and are translated respectively, " how many," 
"how often," " how great," or "how much," "what," or 
"of what kind;" as, 

1. Inter. Quoi annos habet f How many years has he ? 1. e. 

how old is he ? 

2. Indef. Nescio quOt j . I know not how many. 

3. EjccI. Cum quanta gravi- With how much gravity. 

tate ! 

4. Indef. Dace quale 8 sint, Tell us of what kind they are. 

THE VERB AND ITS SUBJECT. 
General Principle. 

49. Every finite verh (§ 95, 5,) has its own subject, ex- 
pressed or understood, in the nominative case. 

Ohs. The subject of the verb is the person or thing spoken 
of, and may be a noun^ a pronoun, a verb in the irifinitive 
mood, a clause of a sentence, or any thing which, however 
expressed, is the subject of thought or speech. (§ 101, 
Exp.) 

General Rule of Arrangement. 

50. The subject and all the words agreeing with it, gov- 
erned by it, connected with it, or dependent upon it, must 
be arranged in the order of their connection and dependence, 
and translated before the verb. 

1. Can is latrat, The dog haiks. 

2. E go Scribo, /write. 

3. Ludire est jucundum, To play is pleasant. 

4. Dulce est pro pat rid mori, To die for one^s country is sweet. 

5. Tot us Gnec drum exer- The whole army of the Greeks hAdi 

cltus Avlide convenirat. assembled at Aulis. 

6. Vir sapit qui pauca lo' The man who speaks Httle is "wise, 

qultur, 

51. When the subject of a verb is the infinitive, either 
alone or with its subject; or a clause of a sentence, con- 
nected by ut, quod, or other conjunctive term, the English 
pronoun, it, is put with the verb referring to that infi- 
nitive or clause following it, and which is its proper subr 
ject; as, 

3 
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1. Facile est jub€re J /it is easy to command. 

2. NuntidtuTA est classem devinci. It was announced that the fleet 

was conquered. 

3. Semper accidit ut aheis, It alwayi^ happens that you are 

absent. 

4. Qui fit ut TMtucLMj How happens it that you fear. 

5. Nunquam Romanis placuisse That it never had pleased the Ro« 

imperatorem a auis mtrnSj that a commander shauld 
militibus inte rfl c t, he killed by his own soldiers. 

52, The verb must always be translated in its proper 
tense, and in the same person and number with its nomina- 
tive. (See paradigms of the verb, ^^ 54-70.) But when it 
has two or more nouns or pronouns in the singular, taken 
together, or a collective noun expressing many as individu- 
als, as its subject, the verb must be translated in the plural; 
as, 

1. Et pater et mater v enerunt , Both his father and mother have 

conu. 

2. Turba quoquoversum ruunt y The crowd rush in every direc- 

tion. 
63. The noiainative to a verb in the first or second per- 
son, being evident from the termination, is seldom express- 
ed in Latin; but must be supplied in translating; as, 

1. ScribOj /write. 3. Scribtmus, We write. 

2. Legisj Thou readest. 4. Legitisy You read. 

54. When the verb in the third person has no nominative 
expressed, it refers to some noun or pronoun evident from 
the connection ; and, both in translating and parsing, the 
pronoun ille, or w, in the Twminative case, and in the gender 
and Tiumher of the noun or pronoun referred to, must be 
supplied; as, 

1. {Ille) scribitj (He) writes. 2. (///i) scribunt, (They) write. 

55. When the same word is the subject of several verbs 
closely connected in the same construction, it is expressed 
with the first and understood to the rest, both in Latin and 
English; thus, 

1. C cesar venit, viditj et vicit, C<esar came, saw, and conquered. 

2. Dicitur C tB sdrem venisse, It is said that Ctf<ar came, saw, 

vidisse, et vicisse^ and conquere^d. 

Interrogative Sentences, 

56. A question is made in Latin in four different ways, 
as follows : 



\ 
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1st. By an interrogative pronoun; as, Quis vemtf 

''Who comes?" Quern mUitl'' " Whcmi did he send?" 
Cujus pecus hoc? " Whose flock is this?'* &c. 

2d. By an interrogative adverb; as, Unde venitf 
*' Whence came he 'i'' Cur vemt? " TFAy did he come ? " 

3d. By the interrogative particles, nunij an^ and the en- 
clitic, ne. Thus used these particles have no corresponding 
English word in the translation; they merely indicate a 
question; as, Num vemt, or an venitf or venitm? "Has he 
come? " Num viditur? "Does it seem? " 

4th. By simply placing an interrogation mark at the end 
of the question ; as, Vis me hocfacere ? "Do you wish me 
to do this?" 

57. The interrogative pronoun or adverb, in all cases, is 
translated before the verb ; as, 

1. Quie fecit f Who did it ? or who has dwie it t 

2. Quern jmtit 1 Whom did he send ? 

3. Quanta constltit i How much did it cost ? 

4. Qua lis fuit f What tort of a man was he ? 

This is true also of the indirect question, i. e., when the 
substance of a question is stated but not in the interroga- 
tive foml ; as, 

5. Nescio quant o constitirity I know'not how much it cost. 

6. Docuit quam firma res estet He shewed them how firm a thing 

Concordia f agreement was. 

Note. When the verb in the direct or indirect question 
comes under § 103, R. V., the predicate, or nominative after 
the verb, is translated first, and the subject or nominative, 
in the direct question after the verb, as in Ex. 4 ; but in the 
indirect, before it, as in Ex. 6. Thus, in Ex. 4, qualis is 
the predicate, and ille understood, the subject; in Ex. 6, 
res is the predicate, and concordiaXhe subject. 

58. In all forms of interrogation not made by an inter- 
rogative pronoun, as in No. 57, the nominative or subject is 
translated after the verb in English, in the simple forms, 
and after the first auxiliary in the compound forms ; as, 

1. Videsne / Seest thou ? or dost thou see ? 

2. An venisti f Hast thou come ? or have you come ? 

3. Scribetne / WiU he write ? . 

4. Num ibimus f ShaU w« go ? 

5. Nonne fecit ? Has he not done (it?) 
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6. An egXBset mdiusi Would he have done better ? 

7. Nome alemUs f Shall we support ? 

8. Nonne Dei est f Does it not belong to God? 

9. Iste est f rater ? Is fAa^ your brother? 

59. When a sentence not interrogative is introduced hy nee 
or Tieque, not followed by a corresponding conjunction, (See 
No. 124,) in a connected clause, the verb will be translated 
by an auxiliary, and the English nominative will stand after 
the first auxiliary ; as, 

1. Neque hoc intelligOf Neither do / understand this. 

2. Nee venUset, Neither would he have come. 

3. Nee iuiepttu turn, Nor have I attained. 

The object of the verb. 

60. In translating, the object of a transitive verb in the 
accusative is arranged after the verb, and as near to it as 
possible. That object may be a Tzoun, a pronoun, an irifim' 
five mood, or a dause of a sentence, (^ 116, Exp.); as, 

1. RomMxu condXdit urbem , Romulus built a city, 

2. Vocdvit earn Romam, He called it Rome. 

3. Disee die (re ver a y Learn to speak the truth. 

4. Obtaiit ut captivos re- He offered that they should redeem 

dimirent , the captives. 

61. The interrogative or relative pronoun is always trans- 
lated before the verb that governs it ; as, 

1. Quern mittimus ? Whom shall we send ? 

2. Cui dedisti f To whom did ye give it ? 

3. Dexis quern cotlmus, God whom we worship. 

4. Cui omnia dehemus^ To whom we owe all things. 

62. When a transitive verb governs two cases, the imme- 
diate object in the accusative, according to the natural order, 
is usually translated first, and. after that the remote object 
in the genitive, ^ 122 ; dative, ^ 123 ; accusative, § 124 ; or 
ablative, ^ 125; as, 

1. Arguit m e furti, He accuses me of theft. 

2. Compdro Vxr g ilium Hom£ro, I compare Virgil to Homer. 

3. Posclmus te pac em, We beg peace of thee. 

4. Onerat naves auro, He loads- the ships with gold. 

Note, The accusative of the person after verbs of asking, 
is translated by of, or from; as, 

6. Pyrrhumauxtliumpoposcirunt, They demanded aid o/ (or /rom) 

Pyrrhus. 
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63» But when the remote object is a relative^ or when the 
immediate object is an infinitive^ or a clause of a sentence, 
or a noun further described by other words, the remote object 
must be translated first ; as, 

1. Cui librum dedUmtu, To w%om we gave the book. 

2. Da mi hi falUre, Give me to deceive. 

<< Dixit e i confiteor meum pecca He said to himj I confess my fault. 
turn J 

3. Eum rogavSruntj ut ipsos defen- They entreated Aim, that he would 

direty defend them. 

4. Docuitill 8 quamjirmaessetj He shewed them how firm it was. 

5. Civit&tem, antea solicitatamy He supplies with arms, the dty 

armis ornat, already excited. 

64. "When a verb, which in the active voice governs two 
cases, is used in the passive form, that which was the im- 
mediate object in the accusative, becomes the subject in the 
nominative, and the remote object in its own case immedi- 
ately follows the verb. Thus, the examples No. 62, may 
be arranged and translated as follows, § 126. 

1. Arguor furtij /am accused of theft. 

2. Virgilius compardtur Ho- Virgil is compared to Homer. 

meroj 

3. Pax poscltur te. Peace is begged of thee. 

4. Nav es onerantttr auro^ The ships are loading with gold. 

So also the participles. 

•5. Accusdtus fu rti , Accused of theft. 

6. Comparatus Hom€r o , Compared to Homer , 

7. Onerdta auroj Loaded toith gold. 

8. Nvdata hominibus , Stripped of men, 

9. Erepttts mor ti , Saved /row death 

Impersonal Verbs. 

65. The impersonal verb hcus no nominative before it in 
Latin. It is translated by placing the pronoun it before it 
in English ; as, (^ 85, 2.) 

1. Decet, It becomes. 4. Pugn&tur, It is fought. 

2. Constat, It is evident. 5. Ittir, It is gone. 

3. Tonat, It thunders. 6. Curritur, It is run. 

66. Impersonal verbs governing the dative or accusative 
in Latin, may be translated in a personal form by making 
the word in the dative or accusative the nominative to the 
English verb, taking care always to express the same idea, 
(* 85, 6, and* 113; thus. 
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Impersonally. Persanallj/, 

1. Placet mihi , It pleases me ; I am pleased. 

2. Licet tibi f It is permitted to you; You are permitted 

3. Decet eum , It becomes him ; He ought. 

4. Pudet no8 , It shames us / We are ashamed. 

5. T<edet v os y It wearies yot* ; You are wearied. 

6. Fav€tur, illis , Favor is done to them; They are favored. 

7. Nocttur hosti , Hurt is done to the The enem^ is hurt. 

enemy; 

8. Misiret me tui, It moves me to pity /pity you. 

of you; 

9. Poenltet eos ^ It repents them ; They repent 

10. Panitet me pe- It repents «ie, i.e., I repent of having 
cdsse, sinned. 

67. When the doer of an action denoted by an imper- 
sonal verb, or by a passive verb used impersonally, is ex- 
pressed by the ablative with a, (§ 85, 6,) the verb may be 
translated personally in the active voice, and the doer, in the 
ablative, be made its English subject or nominative; as, 

Impersonally. Persorudly. 

1. Pugndtur a me , It is fought by me ; I fight. 

2. Curritur ate , It is run by thee ; Thou runnest. 
S. Favitur a nobis Ii is favored by us ; We favor. 

4. Favitur tibi a no- It is favored to you We favor youj or 

bis y by i« ; you are favored by us. 

Note. The doer in the ablative with a, is frequently un- 
derstood, (especially when no definite person or thing is in- 
tended,) and must be supplied as the context requires; as, 

5, Ubiperventum est (a6 illisj) When it was come by them^ i. e., 

when they came. 
(L DescendXtur (ab hominibusj) .Men (or people,) go down. 
7. Conveniebdtur{ab hominlbus,) People assembled. 

68. Some verbs, hot impersonal, are used impersonally, 
when used before the infinitive of impersonal verbs, (§ 113, 
Obs. 1,); as, 

Impersonally. Personally. 

1. Potest credi It can be trusted to you ; You can be trusted : 

tibi, 66. 2. 

2. Non pot est no- It cannot be hurt to the The enemy cannot 

cifi hostif enemy j be hurt ; 66. 7. 

3. Utfiiri so let, As it is wont to be done j 

or, As is usual. 

69. Verbs usually impersonal are sometimes used person- 
ally, and have their subject in the nominative, (5 113, Obs. 
1,); as. 
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1. Deleo I grieve, (Impersonally Dolet mihif) It grieves me, 

2. Candida pax homines decet. Candid peace becomes men. 

3. Ista gest amina nostros hu- These arms -become my shoul- 

mBros decent. ders. 



Usage of Videor, ^^ Iseem,^" 

70. VideoTy " I seem," though never impersonal in Latin, 
is often rendered impersonally in English ; and the dative 
following it, seems properly to come under Rule XXXIII, 
§ 126, to denote the person to whom any thing seems or 
appears, i. e., by whom it is seen; thus, Videor tihi esse 
pauper^ I seem to you, (i. e., I am seen by you,) to be poor. 
Videor mihi esse pauper, I seem to myself, (i. e., I am seeii 
by myself,) to be poor; or, I think that I am poor. So the 
following : 

I seem to be free; or, It seems that 

I am free. 
I seem to myself to be free ; or, 

It seems to me, (or, I think) that 

I am free. 
You seem to be; or, It seems that 

you are. 
You seem to yourself to bej or, It 

seems to you, (i. e., you think) 

that you are. 
You seem to me to be; or, It seems 

to me, (i. e., I think) that you 

are. 
You, as you seem, (or, as it seems) 

do not write. 



1. Videor esse liber ^ 

2. Videor mihi esse liber, 



Vid€ris esse, 
Videris tibi esse, 



5. Videris mihi esse, 



6. Tu, tit videris, non scribis, 



Ohs, The third person singular of videor followed by an 
infinitive, w>th its subject in the accusative, or by a depend- 
ent clause after ut, or quod, may be said to be used imper- 
sonally; though strictly speaking, that infinitive with its 
accusative, or that clause, is the subject, (See No. 51,); as, 



7. Videtur mihi te valere, 

8. Illi videtur ut valeat. 

9. Videtur sibi valere. 



It appears to me that you are well; 
strictly rendered, That you are 
well appears to (or, is seen by) 
me. 

It appears to him, (or, he thinks) 
that he, (another person) is well. 

It appears to him, (or, he thinks) 
that he, (himself) is well. He 
seems to himself to be well. 
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Verbs. — Lidicative Mood* 

71. Verbs in the indicative mood are translated as in the 
paradigm in the Grammar. Care must be taken, however, 
to notice when the sense requires the simple^ or emphatic^ 
or progressive form. 

72. When the perfect tense expresses a past action or 
event extending to, or connected with the present, in itself 
or in its consequences, it is used definitely, and must be 
rendered by the auxiliaries, have^ hast, has, or hath ; as, • 
1. Regem vidi hodUy I have seen the king to day. 

73. When the perfect tense expresses a past action or 
event, without reference to the present, it is used indefi- 
nitdy, (Gr. § 44, III.) and cannot be rendered by have, hast, 
has, or hath; as, 

1 . Regem vidi nuper, I saw the king lately. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

The subjunctive mood is used in two different ways, viz : 
subjunctivdy and poteTvtially. (Gr. ^ 42, II. and ^^ 139--141.) 

Subjunctive used subjunctivdy, 

74. This mood is used subjunctively, but for the most 
part translated as the indicative, when it expresses what is 
actual and certain though not directly asserted as such. 
This it does, 

1st. When it is subjoined to some adverb, conjunction, 
or indefinite term in a dependent clause, for the purpose of 
stating the existence of a thing, (without directly asserting 
ii,\ as something supposed, take© for granted, or connected 
with the direct assertion, as a cause, condition, or modifying 
circumstance, (^ 140, Obs. 4,) ; as, 

1. Ea cumita sint discSdam, Since these things are so, I will 

depart. 

2. Si madeatj If it is wet. 

3. Quum C(Bsar rediret, When Caesar returned — was re- 

turning. 

4. Ita perterritut est ut mori- He was so frightened that he died. 

retur, 

5. Gratitlor tibi quod rediiris, I am glad that you have returned^ 
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6. Si imperii a vir in t, If they have commanded. 

7. Si r eliquiss em iniqui If I had left him, &c. 

dicirentj 

8. Quum C<B8ar p r ofe c tus When Caesar heui departed. 

e s s etj 

Obs. In the first of the above examples the direct asser- 
tion, is discSdam, " I will depart." The dependent clause, 
ea cum ita sint, " since these things are so," expresses the 
existence of certain things referred to without directly as- 
serting it, but taking it for granted as a thing admitted or 
supposed, but still affecting in some way the event directly 
asserted. This holds good of all the other examples above. 

* The dependent clause connected by ut, or uhi, " when ; " 
dum, " whilst ; " priusquam, " before ; " postquamy " after ; " 
and other conjunctions, (^ 140, Obs. 2 and 3,); and also by 
quum or cww, "when," (Obs. 4,) sometimes take the indica- 
tive mood. 

2d. The subjunctive mood is used subjunctively, as above, 
after an interrogative word used indefinitely, in a depend- 
ent clause, or in what is called the indirect question, i. e., 
an expression containing the substance of a question with- 
out the form. All interrogative words may be used in this 
way, (See § 140. 5,) ; thus, 

9. Netcio qui 8 git — quid I know not wAo he m — what is do- 
fiat , ing. 

10. Voce me uhi sint diiy Tell me where the gods are. 

1 1 . Nescio uter s crib Sr et, I know not which of the two wrote, 

12. Nescio quid s criptum I know not what was written. 

essetj 

12. Scio cuif (a quo} scrip- I know to whom (by whom) it was 

tum essetj written. 

13. An scis quis hoc fe cSriti Do you know who has done tlis ? 

14. An scis a quo hoc fac- Do you know by whom this has 

tum fuirit ? been done ? 

15. Nemo sciibat quis hcec fe- None knew who had done these 

ciss et J things. 

16. Percunctdtus quid vellet , Having enquired what he wished. 

Note, The direct question requires the indicative ; as, 
Quis fecit ? " Who did \iV The indirect requires the sub- 
junctive ; as, Nescio quis fecerit^ "I know not who did it." 

75. This mood is used subjunctively, and usually trans- 
lated as the indicative ia a rrlative clause, after an indefi- 
nite g-eueral Gxpression, (^ 141, JX. L) a negation, or a ques- 
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tion implying a negation, and also after the relative in ob- 
lique narration, (^ 141, R, VI.) ; as, 

1. Est qui die at , There is one who tayt. , 

2. Nullus est qui neget , There is no one who denies. 

3. Quia est qui hoc facia t f Who is there that does this ? 

4. Antonius inquitf ariem esse Antonius says that art belongs to 

edrum rerum qua tcian- those things which are known, 
tur , 

The Subjunctive used PoterUially. 

76. The subjunctive mood is used poterUially; 1st, in 
interrogative sentences ; and 2d, to express a thing not as 
actual and certain, but contingent and h3rpothetical, {Gr# 
^ 42, II. 2, and Obs. 3.) Thus used it is much less definite 
with respect to time, and is translated with some variety ; 
as follows: 

1. Present J by mayj can, shall, wUl, could, would, shoul^. 

2. Imperfect, by might, could, would, or should. 

3. Perfect, by may have, can have, must have, Sfc. 

4. Pluperfect, by might have, could have, would have, should have, 

and denoting futurity, should. 

The most usual renderings of each tense are the follow- 
ing: 

77. Present. The present subjunctive used potentially 
expresses present liberty, power, will, or obligation, usually 
expressed by the English auxiliaries, mUy, can, shall, taill, 
could, ioould, should. (§ 45, 1.) 

1. Licet eas , You may go. 

2. •An sic intellx^ at f Can he so understand it ? 

3. Men* mo v eat cxmex Panti- Shall (or should) the insect Panti- 

liv^ ? lius discompose me ? 

4. Qlkt« istos fer at f Who could hear those jnen f 

5. Si hie sis, alUer sentias , If you were here you would think 

otherwise. 

Imperatively. 

6. Sic eat. Thus let her (or him) go. 

7. Edmus, Let us go. 

8. Pu^netur, (Impersonally,) Let it be fought. 

9. Diifaciant, May the gods grant. 

78. Imperfect. The imperfect subjunciive used poten- 
tially, is preceded by a past tense, and expresses past lib- 
erty, power, will, or duty, but still in its use expresses time 
very indefinitely. It is usually rendered by the English 
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auxiliaries, might, could, taould, should, sometimes Aarf, 
vxncld have, shmild have; as, 

1. LegSbat ut dis c ir et , He read that he might learn. 

2. Quid facliremi Wh&i could I do f 

3. Iret 8V j uh€r es J He would go if you should order it. 

4. Cur V enlr et , Why should lie cotm. 

6. Rogavituftt ut venlret ^ They entreated that he would 

come. 

6. Si quis didr et , nunquam, If any one had said it, I would not 
putdrem, have thought it. 

Note, After verbs denoting to hinder, forbid, and the like, 
quo mirms with the subjunctive, may be rendered by from 
and the present participle, (^ 45, 11. 3,) j thus, 

7. In^edivit quo minus tret, He hindered him /rom going 
Obs. An action or state which would, or would not exist, 

or have existed, in a case supposed, but the contrary of which 
is implied, is expressed in Latin by the imperfect or pluper- 
fect subjunctive, without an antecedent verb or conjunction, 
(U39,2,); as, 

5. S crib er em, si nescess^ es- I would write^ if it were necessary. 

set, 
S. S cripsissem , si necesse I would have written, had it been 
fuisset, necessary. 

79. Perfect. The perfect subjunctive properly expresses 
wh$t is supposed to be past, but of which there exists uncer- 
tainty. Thus used it is coinmonly rendered by the auxilia- 
ries may have, can have, ^c. It is also used sometimes in a 
present and sometimes in a future sense, with much variety 
of meaning, according to it6 connection, (^ 45, III.); as, 

1. Fortasse erravirim. Perhaps I may have erred. 

2. Etsi non scripsirit, Though he cannot have written, 

3. Ut sic dixirim^ That I may so speak. 

4. cuius credidirim, I would sooner believe. 

5. Facile dixlrim, I could easily tell. 

6. Quasi affuirim^ As if 1 had been present. 

80. Pluperfect. The pluperfect (§ 45, IV.) is usually ren- 
dered by the auxiliaries, might have, could have, would havcy 
should have, as in the paradigm of the verb. But when an 
action is related as having been future at a certain past 
time, it is expressed in Latin in the pluperfect subjunctive, 
and translated should ; as,* 

1 . Quodcunque iutsittet mM I said that I would do whatioever 
factHrum d%xi, he should order 
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2. Prowusitti te scnptururnj n Toa promised that thou wotild 

rogavistemj write, if I should desire it. 

3. Dum convaluitset , Until he should get well. 

81. The pluperfect subjunctire active, with quum, in 
verbs not deponent, is used instead of a past participle 
active, (^ 49, 8,) and may be rendered by the compound per- 
fect participle in English; as, 

1. C<esar,quumh(ec dixisset Caesar having said these things; 

(literally, Caesar, when he 
had said these things.) 

82. When the subjunctive has a relative for its subject, 
and the relative and antecedent clause involve a comparison, 
they may be rendered as in No. 40, or the sense will be 
expressed if we render the relative by a*, and the subjunc- 
tive by the infinitive; thus, 

1. Quis tarn esset amens qui sem- Who wonld be so foolish as to live 

per viviret , always. 

2. Neque tuises qui nescias , You are not such a one as not to 

know. 

83. When the relative and subjunctive follow such adjec- 
tives as digmcSj htdigrms^ idoneus, (^ 141, Obs. 2.) and the 
like ; or when they express the end or design of something 
expressed in the antecedent clause, their meaning will be 
expressed afe in No. 40, or by the infinitive alone, or|)rece- 
ded by the phrase ** in order to ;" thus, 

1. Dignum qui secundum ah Ro- Worthy to he ranked next after 

mulo numer^tur, Romulus. 

2. Legatos miserunt qui eum a c- They sent legates to accuse (or, in 

c us dr ent J order to accuse) him. 

3. Virgas iis dedit quihus He gave them rods to drive j (in 

a g Ir ent f order to drive ; or, so thai with 

these they might drive.) 

84. The subjunctive with, or without ut, after verbs sig- 
nifying to bidyforbzd, telly allow, hinder, cmrmmnd, and the 
like, (I 140, 1, 3d, and Obs. 5,) may be rendered by the 
English infinitive preceded by the subject of the verb in the 
objective case; as, 

1. Precor venias, I pray that you may come; i. e., 

I pray you to come. 

2. Die veniat , TeM her to come. 

3. Sine eat , Permit him to go. 

4. Non patitris ut eant , You will not suffer tJiem to go. 

5. Non patfris ut veacdmur, You do not suffer ustoeai. 
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85. When several verbs in the same mood and tense, 
have the same nominative, and are connected in the same 
construction, the auxiliary and " ?o," the sign of the infini- 
tive, in the translation is used with the first only, and under- 
stood to the rest ; as, * 

1. Et vidisset et audivUset, He might have both seen and 

heard. 

2. Et visjis et auditus essetj He might have been both seen and 

heard. 

3. Cupimus et videre et aitdlre^ We wish both to see and hear. 

The Ivfirdtive Mood, 

86. When the infinitive is without a subject, it is to be 
considered as a verbal noun, (^ 144,) and translated as in 
the paradigm of the verb ; as, 

1. Volo $ crib Sr e J I wish to write. 

2. Dicttur didi cisse J He is said to have learned 

3. Dicitur iturus esse ^ He is said to he about to go, 

4. DicUur itHrus fu isse f He is said to have been about to go. 

87. When the verbs possum, volo, nolo, malo, in the indi- 
cative or subjunctive, are translated by the English auxilia- 
ries, ca7i, ivill, will not, will rather, and sometimes, in the 
past tense, by amid, would, &c., the infinitive following is 
translated without to before it ; as, 

1. Potest Jiiri, It c&n be done. 

2. Volo ire , I will go. 

3. Nolo faclre, I will not do it. 

4. Malo facere, I will rather do it. 

5. Utse volucrem fac^rc pellet, That he would make her a bird. 

6. Nihil jam defendi potuit, Nothing could now be defended. 

7. Hoc faclre non potuit^ • He could not do this. 

8. Noltte timbre, Do not /ear. 

88. The present is generally translated as the perfect 
without **to," after the imperfect, perfect and pluperfect 
tenses of possum, volo, nolo, malo, when translated could, 
would, would not, would rather; and with " to'* after the 
same tenses of debeo, and oportet, translated ought; as, 

1. Melius fi^ri non potuit, It could not have been done better. 

2. Volui di c Sre , I would have said. 

3. Sumire arma noluit, He would not have taken arms. 

4. Maluit auger e , He would rather have encreased. 

5. Quam potuisset edSre, Than he could have caused. 

6. Debuisti mihi ignoscire , You ought to have pardoned me. 

7. Dividi oportuit , It ought to have been divided. 

4 
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Nate, A strictly literal translation of most of the above 
sentences would not express the precise idea intended ; thus, - 
in the third sentence, " He would not have taken arms," 
and "He was not willing to take arms," manifestly do not 
mean the same thing. 

89. After verbs denoting to see, hear, feel, and the like, 
the present infinitive is often translated by the English pre- 
sent participle ; as, 

1. Judivi eum dicire. I heard' him saying. 

2. SurgSre videt luna'm, He sees the moon rising. 

3. Terram tremire sensit. He felt the earth trembling. 
Obs, So also when the infinitive alone, or as part of a 

clause, is the subject of another verb ; as, 

4. Mordri pericul6sum estj Delaying is dangerous. 

5. Mordri pericul6svm {esse) They think that delaying is dan- 
arbiirantur, gerous. 

The Infinitive with a subject, 

90. The infinitive with its subject in the accusative, 
though but seldom, is sometimes translated in the same 
form in English ; as, 

1. Cupio tevenlrcj I wish you to come. 

2. Quo s discordare nave- Whom he had known to differ, 

rat J 

3. Ho c optimum esse jvdicdvit, He decided this to be the best. 

4. E um vocdri jussit, He ordered him to be called. 

91. The infinitive with a subject, usually is, and always 
may be, translated by the English indicative or potential, 
according to the sense intended. When so rendered, its 
subject must always be translated in the nominative; and 
this, if not a relative, is usually preceded by the conjunction 
that, (^ 145,) ; as, 

1. Cupio te venir e , I wish that you woutd come. 

2. Dicii me s crib ^r e^ He says that I write. 

3. Eos ivis se putdbaty He thought that they had gone. 

4. Quern nunquamrisisseferunt, Who they say never laughed. 

5. Rogdvit quid faciendum He asked what he thought 

{esse) putdrety ought to be done. 

92. Both the Latin and the English infinitive, by theij 
tenses, represent an act, &c., as present, past or future, at 
the time of the governing verb. Hence, when the one is 
translated by the other ; that is, the Latin infinitive by the 
English infinitive, (Nos. 86 and 90,) any tense of the one 
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Will be correctly translated by the same tense in the other, 
(except as in No. 83,) no matter what be the tense of the 
governing verb; as, 



6. Dicent eum venire, veniss e y v enturum esse . 

They will say that he comes, has come, will come. 

94. 1. Present, past, and future time, are variously ex- 
pressed as follows : 

1st. Present time is expressed by the present tense, and 
sometimes by the perfect definite, 

2d. Past time is expressed by the imperfect, perfect defi- 
nite and pluperfect. — by the perfect participle, — the 
present iiifinitive after a past tense, — the present tense 
used to express a past event, ^ 44, I, 3, — and by the j>r€- 
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sent participle, agreeing with the subject of the goTem- 
ing verb in any of these tenses, ^ 49, 5. 
3d. Future time is expressed by the future, and future 
perfect, 

2. The infinitive of deponent verbs, is translated in the 
same manner as the infinitive active in the following ex- 
amples in Nos. 95 to 100. 

3. After verbs denoting to promise, request, advise, com- 
mand, and the like, implying a reference to something fu- 
ture, the present infinitive, with its subject, is usually trans- 
lated as the future, by should, or wouldL, (See No. 100, 1,2, 
3, 7, 8, 9,); as, Jussit, eos per castra duci. He ordered 
that they should he led through the camp. 

4. The Latin words for " he said^"* " saying^'' or the like, 
introducing an oblique narration, are often omitted, and the 
infinitive takes the form of translation corresponding to the 
time expressed by the word to be supplied. 

From these principles are deduced the following direc- 
tions for translating the infinitive with a subject. 

F resent Infinitive after Present or Future time, 

95. Direct. I. When the preceding verb is in the present, 
the perfect used definitely, ot future tense, the present infin- 
itive is translated as the present ; as, 

Active Voice. 

1. Dice eum I auddr e , I say that he praises. 

2. Dixi eum I auddr e , I have said that he praises, 

3. Dicam eum I auddr e , I will say that he praises. 

Fassive Voice. 

4. Dice eum lauddri] " I say that he is praised. 

5. Dixi eum I auddr i , I have said that he is praised. \ 

6. Dicam eum I auddr i , I will say that he is praised. 

Fresent Infinitive after Fast time. 

96. Direct. II. When the preceding verb is in the im- 
perfect, perfect indefinite, or pluperfect, or in the present in- 
finitive after a past tense, the present infinitive is translated 
as the imperfect, or perfect indefinite ; as, 
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Present Tftfinitive Active. 
J. JDicebam eum lauddre , I said that he praised. 

2. Dixi eum lauddre y I said that he praised. 

3. Dixeram eum lauddre y I had said that he praised. 

4. Ccepi dicgre eum lauddre . I began to say that he praised. 

Present Infinitive Passive, 

6. Dicebam eum lauddri, I safd that he was praised. 

6. Dxxi eum lauddri, I said that he was praised. 

7. Dixiram eum lauddri, I had said that he was praised. 

8. CcBpi dicire eum lauddri , I began to say that he was praised. 

Exc. I. When the present infinitive expresses that which 
is always true, it must be translated in the present, after any 
tense, § 44, I. 1 ; as 

9. Doctus erat detm guber- He had been taught that God gov- 

ndre mundum, ems the world. 

Exc. n. When the present infinitive expresses an act 
subsequent to the time of the governing verb, it, is transla- 
ted after any tense, by the potential with should; would; as, 

10. Jubet ^ He orders ) 

11. Jussit >te ire, He ordered > that jou should go. 

12. Jussirat ) He had ordered ) 

Perfect Lifinitive after Present or Future time, 

97. DiBECT. III. When the preceding verb is in the pre* 
sent, perfect definite, ox future tense, the perfect infinitive is 
translated as the imperfect or perfect indefinite ; as, 

Active Voice. 

1. Dico euffi I audavisse , I say that he praised. 

2. Dixi eum I audavisse , I have said that he praised. 

3. Dicam eum laudavisse, I will say that he praised. 

Passive Voice, 

4. Dico eum lauddtum esse, I say that he was praised. 

5. Dixi eum lauddtum esse , I have said that he was praised. 

6. Dicam, eum lauddtum esse , I will say that he was praised. 

7. Dico eum lauddtum fu - I say that he has been praised. 

isse , 

8. Dixi eum lauddtum fu - I have said that he has been praised 

isse, 

9. Dicam eum lauddtum fu- I will say that he has been praised 

isse. 
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Perfect Infinitive after Past Te7ises. 

98. Direct. IV. When the preceding verb is in the tm- 
perfect, perfect indefinite, or pluperfect, or iti the present zn- 
finitive after a past tense, the perfect iilfinitive is translated 
as the pluperfect ; as, 

Actim Voice 

1. JDicSbam turn laudavisse , I said that he had praised. 

2. Dixi eum laudavisse , I said that he had praised. 

3. 7)ix€ram eum I audavisse , I had said that he had praised. 

4. Ccepi dicire eum laud a- I began to say that he had praised. 

visse, 

Passive Voice, 

5. Dicebam eum lauddtum I said that he had been praised 

esse , 

6. Dixi eum I auddtum esse , I said that he had been praised. 

7. Dixtram eum lauddtum I had said that he had been^raised. 

esse , ' 

8. Capi dicP.re eum lauddtum I began to say that "he had been 

esse y praised. 

9. JDicibam eum I auddtum I said that he had been praised, 
fuiss e, 

10. Dixi eum lauddtttm fu- I said that he had been praised. 

is se , 

1 1 . Dixiram eum lauddtum I had said that he had been praised. 

fuisse , 

12. CtrpidicSre eum lauddtuml began to say that he had been 
fuisse, praised. 

Future Lenitive after t7u Present Tense. 

99. When the preceding verb is in the present, or perfect 
definite, or future teme, the future infinitive with esse, is 
translated as the future indicative ; and with fuisse by would 
have, or should have, in the pluperfect potential is^ a future 
sense, and /ore, iox futUrum esse, by will be. 

Active Voice. 

1. Dico eum I audaturum I say that he will praise. 

esse , 

2. Dixi eum I audaturum I have said that he vnll praise. 

esse , 

3. Dicam eum I aud atnrum I will say that he will praise. 

esse, 

4. Dico eum laudaturum fu - I say that he would have praised. 

isse , 

5. Dixi eum I aud at €> rum fU' I have said that he would have 

isse, praised. 

6. Dicam eum laudaturum I will say that he would have 

fu isse, praised. 
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Passive Voice. 

7. Bico eum lauddtum iri^ 1 say that he vrill be praised. 

8. Dixi eum lauddtum irij ' I have said that he will be praised. 
9 Dicam eum I auddtum irij I will say that he will be praised. 

Future Infinitive after Past Tenses. 
100. Direct. VL When the preceding verb is of the m- 
perfecty perfect indefinite^ or 'pluperfect^ the future of the 
infinitive with e^^e, is rendered by loauld or should \ and 
yfiih. fuissCy by would have, and should have ; and fore for 
futUrum esse after any past tense, by would he; as, 

Active Voice. 

1. Diclham eum I audaturum I said that he would praise. 

es se , 

2. Dixi eum laudaturum. SfC. I said that he would praise. 

3. Dixiram eum laudaturum I had said that he would praise^ 

4. Dicebam eum I audat\ruml said that he would have praised, 

fu is s c J 

5. Dixi eum I audaturum j Sfc. I said that he would have praised. 

6. Dixeram eum laudaturuml had said that he would have 

fu is s e J praised. 

Passive Voice, 

7. Dicebam eum lauddtum I said that he would be praised. 

iri J 

8. Dixi eum I auddtum iri j I said that he would be praised. 

9. Dixlram cum I auddtum I had said that he would be praised, 

iri, 

10. Dicebam {dixi) eum for e 1 said that he would be safe. 

tutumj 

Usage of Fore. 
Obs. Fore is used [or futurum esse, and, with a subject 
after present tenses jneans ^^ tvill Z>e," after past tenses 
" would 3e." Both of them when followed by a subjunctive 
with ut (§ 145, Obs. 6,) after a present tense, may be trans- 
lated by the future indicative of that verbj and after a past 
tense, by the imperfect potential ; as, 

11. Credo eumfo r e tutumj I believe that he will be safe. 

12. Credibam, or credldi, (credi- I believed, (had believed) that he 

dlram) eum fore tutum, vmidd be safe. 

13. Credo fore {oi futurum esse) I believe that you will learn. 

ut discasj 

14. Credebam or credidi (credidS- I believed, (had believed) that you 

ram) fore (or futurum es- would learn, 
se) ut discires, 
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Participles, 

101. Participles are usually translated after their nouns, 
as in the paradigms of the verT) ; thus, 

1. Present active, Homo c arens /raudej A man wanting guile. 

2. Future active. Homo scripturus, A man about to vrrite. 

3. Perfect passive, Vita bene acta j A life well spent. 

4. , CiBsar c oactus^ Ceesar hein^ (or ^i;- 

ing been) compilled. 
.^. (Deponent,) Ceesar r egressus ^ Caesar having returned 

6. Future passive. Mala vit anda ^ Evils to be avoided^ 

i. e. , which ought to 
be avoided. 

Exc, But when a participle is used as an adjective, (^ 49, 
3,) it is translated, like the adjective, before its substantive; 
as, 

7. T igrin ostendit mansue- He exhibited a tamed tiger- 

fa ct am , 

8. In ferv entlbus arCnis Standing on the burning sands. 

insistensj 

Future Participle Active. 

102. When the Future participle active is used to ex- 
press a purpose, end, or desig?i of another action, (§ 146, 
Obs. 3,) it is rendered by " to," or the phrase " in order to," 
instead of " about to ;" as, 

1. Pergit c onsultHrus or a- He goes to consult (or, in order to 

cula, consult) the oracle. 

Obs. The present participle is also sometipaes used in 
this sense; as, 

2. Venerunt postulant es ci- They came to (or, in order to) ask 

bum, food. 

Perfect Participle Passive. 

103. As the Latin verb has no perfect participle in the 
active sense, (except in deponent verbs,) its place is usually 
supplied by the perfect participle passive in the case abso- 
lute, (^ 146, Obs. 8,) ; thus, " Caesar having consulted his 
friends," rendered into Latin, will be, Ceesar ami c is 
•:o7isultis, literally, " Cgesat, his friends being consulted. 
Hence, 

104. When the action expressed passively by the perfect 
participle in the case absolute, or agreeing with the object 
of a verb, is something done by the subject of the leading 
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verb in the sentence, the participle is rendered more in ac- 
cordance- with Enf^lish idiom^ by the compound perfect ac- 
tive participle in English, agreeing with the subject of the 
verb, and followed by its noun in the objective case, (^ 49, 
8, and ^ 146, Obs. 8,); thus, 

1. Casar, his did is j profectus est, translated in the 
Latin idiom, Caesar, these things being said, departed. 
English idiom, Caesar, having said these things^ departed. 

2. p ir e p er act Oj ludsmusj 

Latin idiom, Our work being finished, we will play. 
English idiom, Having finished our work, we will play. 

3. Pythiam ad se vocdtum pecunid instruxit, 

Latin idiom, He supplied with money Pythias being called to him. 
English idiom, Having called Pythias to him, he supplied him with 
• money. 

105. The perfect participle of deponent verbs having an 
active signification, accords with the English idiom, and is 
best translated literally ; as, 

1. N a ctu s naviciilum, Having found a boat. 

2. C ohort at us exercitum, Having exhorted the army. 

106. When the perfect participle of deponent or common 
verbs, expresses an act nearly or entirely contemporaneous 
with the leading verb, it may be translated by the English 
present participle in ingy (^ 48, 5, Note,) ; as, 

1. Rex hoc f acinus mirdtus The king, admiring this act, dis- 

juvinem divtlsit, missed the youth. 

2. Columba delap sa refert sa- The dove falling brings back the 

gittaMf arrow. 

The Future Participle Passive, 

107. After verbs signifying ^o give, to deliver, to agree or 
bargain for, to have, to receive, to undertake, and the like, 
the participle in dus generally denotes desig7i or purpose, 
and is rendered simply as in the paradigm, or with the 
phrase " in order to," prefixed, (^ 146, Obs. 4,) ; as, 

1. Testamentum tibi tradit I e - He delivers his will to you to (or 

g endum , in order to) be read. 

2. Attribuit nos t rucid undo s He has sfiven us over to Cethegus 

Cethigo, (in order) to be slain. 

103. The participle in r?.v.?, especially when agreeing with 
the subject of a seufcTJco or clauso, generally denotes ^7*o- 
pritty, nvxcssifij, ox obUg'tfhn^ and is rendered variously, as 
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the tense of the accompanying verb and the connection re- 
quire, (^ 146, Obs. 5,) ; the following are examples : 

1. Legatui mittendu s est, An -ambassador must (or should) 

be sent. 

2. Legdtus mit t endus erat or An ambassador had to he sent. 

fuitj 

3. Legdtus mit t endut erit. An ambassador will have to be sent. 

4. Legdtum mittendum esse, That an ambassador should be sent. 
5. mitt endumfu ' ought to (or 

is s e , should) have been sent. 

6. Dissimul anda loquitur, He speaks things that ought to be 

concealed. 

7. Dissimul anda loquebd- He spake things which ought to 

tur, have been concealed. 

8. Quce dissimul and a yfhioh will have to be concealed. 

cr unt , • 

9. Die, quid statuendum Say, what is ^o be (or lAust be) 

sit thought. 

Ablative Absolute. 

109. When a participle stands with a substantive in the 
ablative absolute, R. LX., the substantive is translated with- 
out a sign. No. 9, and after it the participle, as in the para- 
digm of the verb ; as, 

1. Rom'&lo r egnant e , Romulus reigning. 

2. Hac oratione habit a , This oration being delivered. 

3. CcBsare V entur o . Caesar (being) about to come. 

4. Prceceptis tr adendis , Rules being to be delivered. 

5. Bello orto, W a.r having arisen. 

Note. The future participles, Ex. 3, 4, are seldom used in 
the case absolute. 

110. When two nouns, — a pronoun and a noun, — a noun 
or a pronoun and an adjective, are used in the ablative 
without a participle, (§ 146, Obs. 10,) they are translated in 
the nominative without a sign, and the English participle 
*' being, ^^ inserted between them; as, 

1. Adolescentulo duce, A young man being leader. 

2. Mario consiUe, Marius feeing consul. 

3. Me suasOre, I being the adviser. 

4. Annihali vivo, Hannibal bein^ alive. 

5. Se invito, He being unwilling. 

Gerunds and Gerundives. 

111. The gerund, being a verbal noun, is translated in 
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the same manner as other nouns of the same case, and at 
the same time may govern the case of its own verb, § 147 ; 
as, 

1. N. Petendum pacem, Seeking peace. 

2. G. -Petendi pacem, Of seeking peace. 

3. D. Utendo libriSf To (or for) using books 

4. Ac. Obliviscenduminjundrumj Foigettin^ injuries. 

5. Abl. Parendo magistratuij By obeying the magistrate. 

6. Ab\. Petendo pacem, With, from, in , by seeking petLce. 

112. Of verbs that govern the accusative, instead of the 
gerund in the oblique cases, the Latins commonly used the 
participle in diis, in the sense of the gerund, and agreeing 
with its object in gender, number and case ; the case being 
governed by the same word that would have governed the 
gerund. When thus used it is called a gerundive. (^ 147,- 
R. LXIT.) 

Genmds, Gerundives. 

1. Ars librum I eg endi , 5. ./?r* libri legendi, 

The art of reading a book. 

2. Utile vulnSra curando. 6. Utile vulneribus curandis 

Useful /or healing wounds. 

3. jld litSras s c r ib endum ,7. Ad I iti r a s scribe n das, 

For writing a letter. 

4. De captivos c ommutan • 8. De c aptlvi s commut an - 

do, dis , 

Respecting exchanging captives. 

113. When the gerund is the subject of thg verb est, and 
governs the dative, it implies necessity, and is variously 
translated into the English idiom, as the tense of the verb 
requires, (^ 147,) ; as, 

Latin Idiom. English Idiom. 

1. Legendutn est mihi, I must read,- I ought to read; 

Reading is to me; i. e., I should read. 

2. Legendum erat (fuit) mihi. I had to read; I ought to have 

Reading was to me; read; I should have read. 

3. Legendum fuC rat mihi, I had been obliged to read. 

Reading had been to me; 

4. Legendum erit mihi, I will have to read; It will be 

Reading will be to me; necessary for me to read. 

5. Dicit legendum esse mihi. He says that I must read — 

He says that reading is to me; ought to read — should read. 

6. Dicit legendum fuisse mihi, He says that I had to read — 

He says that reading was tome; ought to — or should — have 

read. 
Ohs. The dative is frequently omitted, and generally 
wh«n it denotes persons or things, in a general or indefinite 
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sense. In such cases, homid^ homimbus, nchis^ or the like, 
most be supplied ; as, 

7. Vivendum. e*t rtcte {sciLhomijiU LiTing honestJ j, is rix : to mem ; 

busj) i' c. men oasht to live kon- 

estly. 

8. IHcU vivendum esse rede, (scil. He says that Uring honestlj is, 

hominij) viz: to a maa; i. c. a mam 

ought to lire homestlj. 

Supijies. 

114. The Supines are rendered without Tariation, as in 
the paradigm, and under the rules, (^ 148,) ; as, 

\. Abiit deamhul&tum, He has gone to iro/fc. 

2. Facile dictu , Easy to tell, or to he told. 

Passive Voice. 

115. The passive voice, in the indicative mood, is trans- 
lated as in the paradigms. The subjunctive mood is sub- 
ject to all the variety of cx)nstruction and translation used in 
the active voice, Nos. 74-84, acting on the verb fo^«, which 
as an auxiliary with the perfect participle, makes up the 
passive form of the verb in English. 

In the compound tenses, (^ 53, 3,) when two or more 
verbs in a sentence are in the same tense, and have the 
same nominative, or are in the same construction, the verb 
sum is commonly expressed with the last and understood to 
the rest, as in the following Ex. 1. But when the noBufia- 
tive is changed, the verb "to be'' should be repeated as in 
Ex.2. 

1 . Nisus a Minoe victus et occlsus Nisus was conquered and killed 

est J by Minos. 

2. Tres naves capt€B, decern de- Three ships trerc taken, ten sunk; 

merscBj duo millia hostium two thousand of the enemy were 
capta, tr ed^cim millia occisa taken, thirteen thousand killed. 
sunt. 

Passive Voice in a Middle Sense, 

116. The Latin passive voice is often used to represent 
its subject, not as acted upon by another, but as acting on 
itself, or for itself, or intransitively, by its own impulse ; and 
so corresponds in sense to the middle voice in Greek. Thus 
used, it is best translated by the active voice followed by 
the reflexive pronoun as an object, or by an intransitive 
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verb expressing the idea intended, f§ 41, Obs. 3.) The fol- 
lowing are examples. 

1. Paludibus abditi sunt. They concealed themselves in the 

marshes. 

2. Cum omnes in omni genire see- Since all give themselves up to 

Urum volute ntur, every kind of wickedness. 

3. F ertur in hostes. Rushes against the enemy. 

4. Volutdticsuper jpoma^ Rolling themselves over the B.ipTples. 

5. Cingltur armis^ Girds himself with his armor. 

6. St ernuntur turnXdo, Throw themselves on the grave. 

7. Gallus victus occultdtuVy The cock, when conquered, hides 

himself. 

117. The verb sum governing the genitive by R. XII., § 
108, may generally be translated by the phrase " belongs 
to," "is the part," "is the property," &c. See explanation 
under Rule; as, 

1. E st regis J It belongs to the king. 

2. Pecus est Melibesij The flock belongs to Meliboeus. 

3. Prudentia est senectutis, Prudence is the characteristic of 

old age. 

118. The verb sum^ (also desum,) in the third person, 
governing the dative by ^ 112, Rule II., may generally be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the verb " to have," 
with the Latin dative for its subject, and the Latin subject 
for its object; as, 

Latin Idiom. " English Idiom, 

1. Liber est mihi, A book is to me, I have a book. 

2. Liber erat mihi, A book was to me, I had a book. 

3. L^erfuit mihi, A book was (or has I had, or have had a 

been) to me, book. 

4. Liber fu^r at mihi, A book had been to I had had a book. 

me, 

5. Liber erit mihi, A book will be tome, I will have a book. 

6. Liber sunt mihi, Books are to me, I have books. 

7. Est mihi, It is to me, I have it. 

8. Liber deest mihi, A book is not to me, I have not a book. 

119. When a compound verb, rendered by the simple 
verb and a preposition, is followed by two cases, the simple 
verb with the imraediate object (always in the accusative,) 
is usually translated first, and then the preposition with the 
remote object. 

1. Flumen copias transduxit , He Zed his forces across the river. 

2. C ir cumddre mania op- To build walls around the city 

ptdoj 
3 Caput dej€ cit saxo. He threw the head down from the 

rock. 
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120. An adverb, ad'^^rbial phrase, or clause expressing 
some circumstance in translating, may often be arranged in 
different situations in a sentence, due regard being paid to 
the sense and harmony of the whole ; thus. Magna dehlmus 
susdpere dum vires suppeturit, may be arranged variously 
for translating, as follows: 

1. Debemus suscipfire magna, dum vires auppHunt ; or, 

2. Dum vires suppHunt^ debemus suscip6re magna; or, 

3. Debemus, dum vires suppHuntj suscip6re magna. 

121. The negative conjunction ne, is variously rendered 
lesty lest that, that^not, not; and after verbs signifiying to 
fear, forbid, and the like, it is translated that, while ut in 
the same situation, means that not, 

1. Ne quis eat, Lest (or that not) emj one iaB.y go. 

2. Orat ne seperdat, She entreats that he would not 

destroy her. 

3. Egi ne inter essem, I managed that I should not be 

present. 

4. DvM. n e veniat, Provided he do not come. 

5. Respondit n e cogitdta quidem He replied that not even the 

latent. thoughts are concealed. 

6. Vereor n e cadas, I am afraid that you may fall. 

7. Timui ut venlret, I feared that he would nof come. 

Note 1. But when the fear expressed, refers to such things 
as we wish, ne means that-not ; as, Paves n e ducas illam^ 
You are afraid that you do not get her to wife. 

Ne, after a command implying a negative, or prohibition^ 
is often omitted ; as, cave titHbes, take care that you do 7iot 
stumble. 

Note 2. Ne quidem, (always separate,) is an emphatic ne- 
gative, and has the emphatic word between; as, ne hoc 
quidem, not even this; ne turn quidem, not even then. 

122. When a verb is translated into English by the aid 
of an auxiliary, an adverb, or clause modifying it, will often 
have to be placed between the auxiliary and the verb, (Eng. 
Gr. ^74,); as, 

i. Dixit ne oh hoc alios con- He said that we should not on f Aw 
temndmus, ' account despise others. 

123. Some prepositions are variously translated according 
to the meaning of the words, or the case with which they 
are connected; thus, 
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1. In followed by an accusative, means to, into, towards, for, agatnft. 

&c., (§ 136, R.L.) 

2. In, followed by the ablative, means in, upon, among , in. in ike 

ease of, (§ 136, R. LI.) 

3. Inier, referring to two, means between; to more than two, among. 

4. Suk means under ^ at the foot of, close up to. 

6. Prte means before, in comparison of; — sometimes,, more than. 

124. When the following conjunctions, adjectives, and 
adverbial particles, are placed, one before each of two suc- 
cessive words or clauses, the first is commonly translated 
differently from the second, and usually in the following 
manner, (^149, Obs. 5.) 



1. Et * et, 


Both and. 


2. Que que, 


Both and. 


3. Jiut. vel, > aut, vel, \ 
sive, $ sive, s 


Either or. 


4. Nee nee. > 

6. Neque neque,') 


Neither nor. 


6. Sive, seu sive, seu, 


Whether or. 


7. Turn turn. 


; Not only but also. 

iBoth and. 


8. cam or quum turn. 


Both and. 


9. Jam jam, \\ 


1 Now then. 






C Not only but also. 








( As soon as instantly. 




' { Sometimes sometimes. 


^ .-J. ■ Corresponding 


Conjunctive Terms, 


U. Utnm "^ an, 


Whether or. ^ 


Whether or. 


15. Ba, tic, tam, adeo ut, 


So that; so as. 


16. TaXuytantus ut. 


Such, so great that. 


17. It.^fusmddi ut, 


Such, of such a kind that. 






19. Tamdiu — quamdiu. 


As long as. 


90. Dt sic. 


As so. 



Ne is frequently omitted with the first word or clause, and must 
be supplied when an stands with the second; as, 
21. Recte an perpiram, (Whether) right or wrong. 
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62 ACCENTUATION, QUANTITY, ETC. 

General Rules far Accentuation. 

1. Words of. two syllables have the accent on the first or 
penult ; as, pd'-ter, viU'-sa^ au'-rum, 

2. Words of more than two syllables, when the penult is 
long, have the accent on the penult; when the penult is 
short, they have the accent on the antepenult; as, a-ml'-cus, 
dom''t'nus, 

3. When the enclitics, que, ve, we, are added to a word 
the two words are considered as one, and it is accented ac- 
cordingly; as, pd''ter,pd'ter''que; dom'-i-nus, dom-i-7ius\ve. 

Geiieral Rules for the Quantity of Syllables, 

1. A vowel before another vowel, is short; as, ma, Deus^ 

2. A vowel before two consonants, or a double consonant, 
is long by position; as, arma, folio, axis. 

3. A vowel before a mute and a liquid, (Z, r,) is common, 
2. e. cither long or short ; as, volucris, or volUcris. 

4. A diphthong is always long; as, aurum, Ccesar. 
Note. In this work when the quantity of the penult, in woras of 

more than two syllables, is determined by any of these rules, it if 
not marked, otherwise it is marked. 

Explanation of References. 

The references at the foot of each page, to which a section mark 
( § ) is prefixed, are to the sections and their subdivisions in the 
Grammar, and are intended chiefly to explain the construction. 
^^ In those references which have no section mark prefixed, the first 

number directs to the same number in the preceding Introduction, 
and the second, to the example under that number. Thus for exam- 
ple, in p. 53, « 38, 8j the number 38 refers to Introduction 38, 
(p. 22,) which shows how the relative in the beginning of a sen- 
tence is to be' translated; and the number 8 refers to example 8, 
.^ quo consilio, &.C., showing that the relative qud is here to be trans- 
lated " this," and Qiid de causa, ''for this cause." These references 
are intended to explain particular phrases and idioms, and to give 
an example of the mode of translating them. 

The references made by figures are to the notes on the text, com- 
mencing p. 207, where it will be observed that all the notes belong- 
ing to a page are contained in one paragraph, at the beginning of 
which is the number of the page to which the notes refer. 

N. B. In the text the reference letter stands after ^ and the refer- 
«yice figure stands before the word or words to which they respect- 
ively belong. 
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C. JULII CJESARIS COMMENTARn 
DE BELLO GALLICO. 



BOOK I. 



GENERAL AEGUMENT* 



I. General description of Gaul — Chap. 1. II. The war with the 
Helvetii — Chap. 2-29. III. War with Ariovistus— Chap. 30-54. 

1. Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, ^quarum* unam 
incolunt BelgSB, aliam Aquitani, tertiam, ^ qui ipsorum lin- 
gua CeltaB,** nostrd Galli,'' appellantur. Hi omnes lingua,*" 
sinstitutis,*" legibus winter se** differunt. ^Gallos ab Aqiii- 
tanis Garumna flumen, a Belgis Matrona et Sequana divi- 
dit. Horum'* omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, propterea quod 
a ^ cultu atque humanitate ProvinciaB longissime absunt, 
■^minimeque ad eos mercatores saepe com i^eant, atque ea, 
quae ad effeminandos * ammos pertinent, important ; proximi- 
que sunt Germanis,*^ qui trans Rhenum incolunt, quibuscum 
continenter bellum gerunt: qnk^ de causa Helvetii quoque 
rellquos Gallos virtute*^ prjaecedunt, quod fere quotidianis 
proeliis** cum Germanis contendunt, cum aut suis' finibus 
8 eos prohibent, aut ^ipsi in ^^^eorum finibus bellum gerunt. 
" Eorum una pars, quam Gallos '' obtinere dictum est, ini- 
tium capit a flumme Rhodano; continetur Garumnd flumi- 
ne,** Oceano, finibus Belgarum ; attingit etiam ab Sequanis 
et Helvetiis flumen Rhenum; i^yergit ad septentriones. 

» § 107, R. X. c § 147, R. LXII, & ^ § 129, R. 

»'§103, R.V. 112,3. ' 31,3. 

c§128, R. '§111, R. k § 145, R. LVIII. 

«»§28. Obs. 5. K 38,8. 
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BelgaB lab extrSmis Galliss finfbus oriuntnr; pertinent ad 
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LtBfift I. CAP. IV. 66 

mis civitatibus pacem et amiritiam confirmare. Ad eas res 
conficiendas * biennium sibi satis esse '^ duxerunt ; Un ter- 
tium annum profectionem lege confirmant. Ad cas res con* 
ficiendas" Drgetorix deligitur. Is sibi*" legationem ad civ- 
itates suscepit. In eo itinere persuadet Castico,'^ Catamaa- 
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rem incitata, armis jus suum exsequi conarStur,* multitudi- 
uemque hominum ex agrisimagistratus cogerent,* Orgetorix 
raortuus est: neqne abest suspicio, ut *^ Helvetii arbitrantur, 
2qnin'' ipse sibi ^ mortem consciverit. 

6, Post ejus mortem nihilo minims Helvetii id, quod con- 
stituerant, facere conantur,* ut e fimbus suis exeant.* Ubi 
jam se ' ad eam rem paratos « esse arbitrati sunt, oppida 
sua omnia, numero ^ ad duodeoim, vicos ad quadringentos, 
reliqua privata sedificia incendunt; frumentum omne, pra>ter 
quod ^ secum portaturi erant, comburunt ; ut, domum * redi- 
tionis spe ^ sublata, paratiores ad omnia pericula subeunda* 
essent : "" *trium mensium molTta ^cibaria sibi *^ quemque 
domo' efferre jubent. Persuadent Rauracis,** et Tulingis, 
et Latobrigis, finitimis, uti, eodem ^usi consilio," oppidis 
suis vicisque exustis,° una cum iis proficiscantur : ^"^Boiosque, 
qui trans Rhenum incoluerant, et in agrum Noncum transi- 
'erant Noreiamque oppugnarant, receptos° ad se, socios^ 
sibi ** adsciscunt. 

6. Erant omnino itinera duo, quibus itineribus** domo 
exire possent : ^ unum "" per Sequanos, angustum et difficile, 
inter montem Juram et fiumen Rhodanum,^vix qua singuli* 
carri ducerentur ; ' mons autem altissimus impendebat, ut^ 
facile perpauci prohibere possent :° alterum per ^Provin- 
ciam nostram, multo facilius atque expeditius ^^propterea 
quod Helvetiorum inter fines, et Allobrogum, qui nuperpa- 
cati erant, Rhodanus fiuit, isque nonnullis locis^ ^*vado 
transituri( Extremum oppidum Allobrogum est, proximum- 
que Helvetiorum finibusj Geneva . Ex eo oppido pons ad 

* § 140, Obs. 4. & h 37^ 2L -**♦' ^ 37, 6. 

§ 44, II. 2. i § 130, 4. r 19, Sup. iter, 

^ § 140, 3. k § 146, LX. & 109. • 26, 2. 

c § 140, Obs. !..# » 112, 3. ♦ § 141, Obs. 7, & 

d§123, R. »»§140, l,2d. §139,2. 

« § 140, 1, 3d. » § 121, R. XXVI. «§ 140, 1, 1st. 

' § 145, R. LVIII. o 104, 1, & 2. ' § 136, Obs. 5. 

«§103, Obs. 2. P§97, Exp. >^§ 111. R. 



■ "^ 
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67 



Helvetios pertmet. 
(quod nonduH ^ bone 



Allobroyibu s sese vel persuasuros.* 
(quodnondu^ i bono ^nimo ^ in Populum Romanum vide- 
rentur,^ existirnabant ; virf vi coacturos,* ut per suos fines 
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8. Interea ea legione, quam secum habebat, militibusque, 
qui ex Provincia oonvenerant, a lacu Lemann^ ^ qui in flu- 
men Rhodanum influit, ^ ad montem Juram, qui fines Se- 
quanorum ab Helvetiis dividit, SniiUfa* passuum decern 
novem murum, in altitudinem pedum** sedecim, fossamque 
perducit. Eo opere perfecto,*^ praesidia disponit, ^^castella 
communit, quo faciliiis, si ^se invito transire conarentur,^ 
prohibere possit.® Ubi ea dies, quam constituerat cum le- 
gatis, venit, et legati ad eum reverterunt, ®negat, se^ more* 
et exemplo* Popiili Romani posse iter ulli'' per Provinciara 
dare; et, si vim' facere conentur,** prohibittirum "^ ostendit. 
Helvetii, ea spe' dejecti, T'navibus* junctis ratibusque^ com- 
pluribus factis, alii vadis ^ Rhodani, 8 qua minima altittido 
fliiminis erat, nonnunquam interdiu, saepii\s noctu, si ^per- 
rumpere possent,*^ conati, operis munitione ^ et militum con- 
cursu™ et telis repulsi, hoc conatu" destiterunt. 

9. Relinquebatur una per Sequanos via, qua,^ Sequanis* 
invitis, propter angustlas ire non poterant. His'' ciim su4^ 
sponte persuadere non possent,** legatos ad Dumnoii§A|_ 
iEduum mittunt, ut eo i® deprecatore ** a Sequanis impdjJP- 
rent/ Dumnorix ^^ gratia^ et largitione apud Sequanos 
plurimum poterat, et Helvetiis* erat amicus, quod ex ea civi- 
tate Orgetorigis filiam, ^^in matrimonium dux erat; et, cu- 
piditate^ regni adductus, ^^novis «ebus' studebat, et quam 
plurimas" civitates suo sibi^ beneficio habere obstrictas vo- 
lebat. Itaque rem suscipit, et a Sequanis impetrat, ut per 
fines suos ire Helvetios patiantur; obsidesque uti inter sese 

* § 131, R. XLII.& ^ § 123, R. P SO, 2. 

§ 24, 5. i § 15, 12. q § 140, Obs. 4. 

b § 106, R. VI. k § 47^ Note 1. and ^ § 140, 1, 3d. 

c 104. 1.&109. 100. Land 94. 2. » § 111. R. 
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dent, perficit : ^ Sequani/^ne itinere Helvetios prohibeatil.;'' 
Helve.tii, ut^ne maleficio et injurid transeant.'' 

10. ^ Csgsari renunciatur ^ Helvetiis *" esse in animo, per 
agrura Sequanorum et ^duorum iter in Santonum fines 
facere, qui non longe a Tolosatium finibus absunt, quas civi- 
tas est in Provincia. Id sifieret,** ^jntelligebat magno cum 
Provinciae periciilo futurum,* ut homines bellicosos, Populi 
Romani inimicos/ locis * patentibus maximeque frumentariis 
finitimos haberet.'' Ob eas causas ei munitioni,' quam fe- 
cerat, Titum Labienum legfttum praefecit : ipse in Italiam 
magnis itineribus contendit, duasque ibi legiones conscrlbit, 
et tres, quae circum Aquileiam hiemabant, px hibernis edu- 
cit ; et, qua^proximum iter in ulteriorem Galliam per Alpes 
erat, cum his quinque legionibus ire contendit. Ibi Gen- 
trones, et GraioceJi, et Caturiges, locis superioribus occupa- 
tis,"^ itinere' exercitum prohibere conantur. Comphiribus 
his proeliis pulsis,'' ab Ocelo, ^quod est citerioris Provinciae 
extremuin, in fines Vocontiorum uUeri5ris Provinciae die 
septimo *" pervenit ; inde in Allobrogum fines : ab Allobro- 
gibus in Segusianos exercitum diicit. Hi sunt extra Provin- 
ciam trans Rhodanum primi." 

11. Helvetii jam per angustias et fines Sequanorum suas . 
copias transduxerant, et in JEduorum fines pervenerant, 
eorumque agros populabantur. -Sldui, cum, se° suaque^ ab 
iis defendere non possent,** legatos ad Caesarem mittunt "^ro- 
gatnm ' anxilium : ** ita se* omni tempore"' de Populo Ro- 
mano meritos esse, ut paene in conspectu exercitus nostri 
agri vastari, liberi eorum in servitutem abduci, oppida ex- 

*§140, 1, 2d. ^ 100, Obs. 14. <> 31. 

*• 51, 2: ' § 123, R. p 19, (negotia.) 

« § 112, R. II. k 104, 2. q § 140, Obs. 4. 

«» § 140, 2. > § 136, Obs. 5, (ire.) «• 114, 1. 

« § 47, Note 1. ">§ 131, R. XL. • $ 145, R. LVIII. & ^ 

' § 97, R. » 19, (popm.) 94, 4. 

»§in, R. 
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pugiiari non debuerint." "■ Eodem tempore iEdui Ambarri, 
1 necessarii ^ et consanguine! iEduorum, CoBsarem certiorem 
faciunt, sese,*' depopulatis agris,*^ non facile ab oppidis vim 
hostium prohibere : item AUobroges, qui trans Rhodanum 
vicos possessionesque habebant, fuga se ad Caesarem recipi- 
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privatas injurias ultus est, qu6d ejus soceri Lucii Pisonis' 
avum, Lucium PisSnem legatum,* Tigurmi eodem prcelio,^ 
quo** Cassium, ^ interfecerant. 

13. Hoc prcElio facto, relfquas copias Helvetiorum ut^con- 
sequi posset,*' ^ipontem in Arare faciendum * curat atque ita 
exercitutn transducit. Helvetii, repentino ejus adventu' 
commoti, cum id, quod ipsi di^bus ^ viginti aegerrime con- 
fecerant, ut flumen transirent,*^ uno ilium die ^ fecisse intel- 
ligerent,** legatos ad eum mittunt : cujus ' legationis Divico 
princeps fuit, qui bello ^ ^Cassi^no dux Helvetiorum fuerat. 
Is^ita cum Csesare agit : " Si pacem Populus Romanus cum 
Helvetiis faceret,'' in eam partem ittiros * atque ibi futuros ^ 
Helvetios,™ ubi eos Caesar constituisset ^ atque esse " volu- 
isset : ^ sin bello * persequi perse veraret,'' reminisceretur ** 
et^veteris incommodi p Popiili Romani et pristinae virttitis ^ 
Helvetiorum. Qu6d improviso unum pagum adortus esset,* 
cum ii, qui flumen transissent,^ suis '^ auxilium ferre non 
possent,'' ne ob eam rem aut suae magno opere virtuti^'^tri- 
bueret ** aut ' ipsos despiceret : se" ita a patribus majoribus- 
que suis didicisse, ut magis virttite,'' quam dolo* aut insidiis, 
niterentur.* ®Quare ne committeret,° ut is locus, ubi consti- 
tissent,*^ ex calamitate Popiili Roman i et internecione exer- 
citiis nomen caperet,* auf memoriam proderet." 

14. ^His Caesar ita respondit : ** Eo sibi"* minus •" dubita- 
tionis* dari, quM eas res, quas legati Helvetii commemo- 
r^ssent,* memorid tengret : "^ atque eo "" graviiis ferre, quo * 
minuamerito* Popiili Romani accidissent; ^^qui^ si alicujus 

'^'x : 

» § 97, R. K i 38. ' § 149, R. 

»> § 136,,Obs. ^Xin.) * § 140, 2. • § 120, Obs. 1. 

* § 140, 1, 2d. . i § 47, 4, Note 1. t § 140^ 1^ 3d. 

* 108, 4. »«^ 145, R. LVIII. « § 126, R III. 

* ^ 129. R. « ^ V § 106, R. VIII. 
'fiai.R. XLI. o§ 140,>,«4,&Obs.5. ^^§ 140, 6. 

« 5 141, Obs. 8. P § 108, R.5^1V.& 7, 1. « 22, 4 > or 44, 7. 

* §^440. Obs. 4. 1 § 123, R. & 19. 7 39. 
6 

/ 
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injuriaB sibi'' conscius fuisset,** i non fuisse *" difficile ^ cav^re, 
2sed eo deceptum,* quod neque commissum a se irUellige- 
ret/ quare timeret ; ^ neque sine caus& ^ timenduiji * putaret. 
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bus^ adductus bellum susceperit:*' multo*^ etiam gravius, 
quod sit destittitus,*^ queritur. 

17. Turn demum Liscus, oratione* CoBsaris adductus, 
quod* antea ^tacuerat, proponit: "Esse nonnullos, quorum 
auctoritas apud plebem ^plurimum valeat*/ qui ^ privati 
plus possint, quam ipsi magistratus. Hos seditiosa atque 
improba oratione* multitudinem deterrere, ne frumentum 
conferant/ quod praestare debeant.^ Si jam principatura 
Gallias obtinere non possint,** Gallorum, quam RomanOrum 
imperia perferre, satii!is esse ; neque dubitare debere, quin, 
si Helvetios superaverint'' Romani, una cum reliqud Gallia 
iEduis ' libertatem sint erepturi.'' Ab iisdem nostra con- 
silia, quseque in castris gerantur/ hostibus ™ enunciari : hos 
a se coerceri non posse. Quin etiam, quod ^ necessari6 rem 
coactus CoBsari ' enunciarit,^ intelligere sese, quanto id cum 
periciilo fecerit," et ob eam causam, quam diu potuerit,' ta- 
cuisse." 

18. CaBsar hac oratione * Lisci Dumnorigem, Divitiaci 
fratrem,** ^designSri sentiebat: sed, quod^pluribusP prae- 
sentibus eas res jactari nolebat, celeriter concilium dimittit, 
Liscum retinet : qugerit ex "^ solo ea, qusB in conventu dixe- 
rat. Dicit liberiills atque audacii^s. Eadem secreto ab aliis 
quaBrit ; reperit esse vera. " Ipsum esse Dumnorigem, sujn- 
md audacia,*' magna apndf*plebem propter liberalitatem gra- 
tia,'' cupidum rerum ^ novarum: complures annos^ portoria, 
reliquaque omnia ^duorum vectigalia, parvo pretio ^ redem- 
ta '-habere, propterea quod, illo licente,** contra liceri audeat ' 

» § 129, R. , • h § 140, 2. « § 97, R. 

»>§ 140, Obs.4.&74. i § 123, R. p§ 146, R. LX. & 9 

§ 132, Obs. 6. k § 45, i^ & § 140, 3. q 5 107.R.VII &6. 1 

d § 141, Obs. 7. J § 140, 6. 

• 37,2. »§ 126^R. III. 

' § 140, 1, 3d, & 77. » § 14^5, &74, 2 

«§ 141, Obs. 8. 
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nemo. His rebus "" et suarn rem familiarem auxissCj^'et'facul- 
tatesad largiendum magnas comparasse :** magnum numerum 
equitatus suo sumtu*" sempeY alere** et circum se habere : ^ ne- 
que solAm domi,* sed etiam apud finitimas civitates largiter 
posse: atque hujus potentiae causa matrem in Biturigibus, 
homini^ illic nobilissimo,* ac potentissimo, 3 collocasse : '^ ip- 
sum ex Helvetiis uxorem habere : ^ sororem ex matre et pro- 
pinquas suas nuptum'' in alias civitates collocasse :^ favere 
et^cupere Helvetiis' propter earn affinitatem : odisse etiam 
suo nomine* Caesarem et Romanos, qu6d eorum adventu* 
potentia ejus diminSta,'' etDivitiacus frater in anliqutlm lo- 
cum gratiae atque honoris sit restit^tus.** ^Si quid accidat ' 
Romanis,"* summam ia spem per Helvetios regni obtinendi " 
venire ; iniperio ° Populi Romani non mod6 de regno, sed 
etiam de ea, quam habeat,** gratia desperare.** Reperiebat 
etiam ^ ii^q^irendo ^ CsBsar, quod prcelium equestre adver- 
sum paucis ante diSbus ** esset factum, initium ejus fugse 
factum a Dumnorige atqae ejus equitibus " (nam <>equitatu,' 
quern auxilio' Csesari" iEdui miserant, Dnmnorix prceerat), 
"eorum fnga reliquum esse equitatum perterritum." 

19. Quibus ' rebus cognltis, cum ad has suspicianes "^ cer- 
tissimsB res accederent," quod per fines Seqiianorum Helve- 
tios transduxisset,** qu(!)d obsides inter eos dandos curasset,*^ 
quod ea omnia non modo^injussu suo^ et civitatis, sed etiam 
inscientibus ipsis fecisset,'' quod a magistratu iEduorum ac- 
cusaretur : satis esse causae '^ arbitrabatur, quare in eum aut 
ipse animadverteret," aut civitatem animadvertere juberet.* 

»§129, R. i§112,R. V. '§112, R, I. 

b 98, 2, & 94, 1, 2d. ^ § 140, 6. • § 114, R. 

c§133,R. I §140, 2. t 38,3. 

d 96, 2, &94, 1, 2d. »§'112, R. IV. « § 140, Obs. 4. 

* § 130, 4. n 112, 5. ' 29, 1. 

f § 123, R ° § 136, C^. 5.(^6) ^§ 135, R. XL VI. 

? 24, 1. P § 147, OTs. 5. « § 140, 5. 

h $ 14S, Obs. 2. q § i31, R. XL. 
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His omnibus rebus * unum repugnabat, qu6d Divitiaci fratris 
summum in Populum Romanum studium, summam in se 
* voiuntatem, egregiam fidem, justitiam, temperantiam cog- 
noverat: nam, ne*" ejus suppiicio*" Divitiaci animum offen- 
deret/ verebatur, Itaque priusquam quicquam conaretur,* 
Divitiacum ad se yocari *^ jubet,et, quotidianis interpretibus 
remotis, per Caium Valerium Procillum, principem Galliae 
provincise^ familiarem* suum, cui'' summam omnium rerura 
fidem habSbat, cum eo colloquitur: simul 2 commonef acit, 
quae ipso praesente in concilio Gallorum de Dumnorige sint' 
dicta, et ^ostendit, quae separatim quisque de eo apnd se 
dixerit,' petit atqne hortatur, ut sine ejus offensione animi 
veP ipse de eo, ^causacognitA, statuat,^ vel civitatem statu^ 
ere jubeatJ 

20v Divitiacus multis cum lacrymis, CsBsarem complexus, 
obsecrftre cospit, <Jne quid gravius™ in fratrem statueret:* 
scire se, ilia esse vera, nee quenquam ex eo plus, quam 
se, doloris" capere, propterea quod, ci^m ^ipse gratia pluri- 
mum domi atque in reliqua Gallia, "^ ilie minimum propter 
adolescentiam posset, per se crevisset; quibus** opibus** ac 
nervis, non soli!im ad minuendam** gratiam, sed paene ad 
perniciem suam uteretur : sese tamen et amore ® fraterno 
et existimatione vulgi commoveri* Quod si quid "^ei*" a 
Caesare gravius*" accidisset," c^im ^ipse eum locum amici- 
tiaB apud eum teneret, neminem existimaturum,^ non su& 
voluntate factum ; qui ex re futiirum," uti totius Gailias ani- 
mi a se averterentur." Haec ciim pluribus verbis ilens a 
Caesare peteret,"" Caesar ejus dextram prendit; consolatus 



»§ 112, R. V. 


^ § 123, R. 


P 5 121, R;XX. VI. 


b § 140, Obs. 6. 


* § 140, 5. 


^ 112,7. 


« § 129, R. 


k 124, 3. 


X^ 112, R. IV. 


« § 140, 1. 


' § 140, 1, 3d 


»§ 140, 2, & 80, 1 
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rogat, finem orandi facial:* tanti** ejus apud se gratiam. 
esse ostendit, uti et reipublicae injuriam et suum dolorem 
ejus voluntati ac precibus condonet/ Dumnorigem ad sc 
vocat; fratrem ^ adhibet; quas in eo reprehendat,** ostendit; 
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sar suas copias in proximum collem subdticit," aciem in- 
struit.'' Labienus, ut erat ei ^ praeceptum *" a Caesare ne 
proelium committeret,'* nisi ipsius copiae prope hostium cas- 
tra ^ visas essent/ ut undique uno tempore in hostes impetus 
fieret,8 monte occupato nostros expectabat proBlioque abstin- 
ebat. "1 Multo denique die per exploratores Caesar cogno- 
vit, et montem a suis teneri,'* et Helvetios castra movisse/ 
et Considium, timore pertemtum, quod non vidisset/ Spro 
viso sibi renunciasse.' Eo die, ^quo"* consuSrat intervallo, 
hostes sequitur, et millia passuum tria, ab eorum castris 
castra ponit. 

23. Postridie ejus diei,-* quod omnino biduum supererat, 
cum ^exercitu frumentum metiri oporteret,"* et quod a Bi- 
bracte, oppido -iEduorum \onge maximo et copiosissimo, non 
amplius millibus" passuum octodecim aberat, ^rei** frumen- 
tariae prospiciendum p existimavit, iter ab Helvetiis avertit, 
ac Bibracte'' ire contendit. Ea res per fugitivos Lucii 
^milii, ^decuriOnis equitum Gallorum, hostibus" nuncia- 
tur. Helvetii, seu,"" quod timore perterritos Romanes "^ dis- 
ced^re a se existimarent,* eo magis, quod pridie, superiori- 
bus locis occupatis," proslium non commovissent;* sive eo, 
qu6d re * frumentaria intercludi posse ^confiderent;' com- 
mutato " consilio atque itinere converso," nostros a novissjnpo 
agmme insequi ac lacessexe coeperunt. 

24. Postquam id ^animum advertit, copias suas Caesar 
in proximum collem subducit,*" equitatumque, ^^ qui "sustin- 
eret'' hostium impetum, misit. Ipse interim in colle medio'' 
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triplicera aciem instruxit legiSnum quatuor veteranRrum, 
ita, uti supra se in summo jugo duas legiOnes, quas in 
^ Gallic citeriore proxime conscripserat, et omnia auxilia col- 
locaret ; ac totum montem hominibus * 2 compleri,** et interea 
sarcinas in unum locum conferri,*' et ^ eum ab his, qui in su- 
periore acie constiterant, muniri** jusslt. Helvetii, cum om- 
nibus suis carris secuti, impedimenta in unum locum contu- 
lemnt: ipsi, ^ confertissima?^ie,*= rejecto * nostro equitatu, 
phalange factd,"* ^sub primam nostram aciem successerunt. 
25. Caesar, primum ^suo, deinde omnium ex conspectu 
remotis ^ equis, ut, aequato omnium "^ periculo, spem fugas 
tolleret, cohortatus suos, proeljum commisit. Milites, e loco 
superiore pilis missis,*^ facile hostium phalangem perfrege- 
mnt. Ed disjectd,* gladiis^ destrictis in eos impetum 
fecerunt. Gallis ^ magno ad pugnam erat^impedimento,* 
quod, pluribus eorum ^scutis* uno ictu pilorum transfixis 
et coUigatis, cilim ferrum se infiexisset,* neque evellere, ne- 
que, sinistra impeditd,® satis * commode pugnare poterant; 
multi ut, dia jactato brachio, prasoptarent '^ scutum manu* 
emittere, et ^^nudo corpore ^ pugnftre. Tandem vulneribus 
defessi, et ^^pedem referre, et quod mons suberat circiter 
mille passuum, eo sei^ecipere coeperunt. Capto monte* et 
succedentibus nostris,* Boii et Tulingi, qui hominum milli- 
b»s^ circiter quindecim ^^agmen hostium claudebant, et no- 
vissTmis * prsBsidio erant, ex itinere nostros latere ™ aperto 
aggressi, circumvenere : et id conspicati Helvetii, qui in 
montem sese receperant, rursus instare et proelium redinte- 
grare coepgrunt. Romani conversa signa ^3 bipartlto intul6- 
runt : prima, ac secunda acies, ut victis ac summotis resis- 
tSret ; " tertia, ut venientes exciperet." 
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26. Ita * ancipiti prcelio* diu atque acriter pugnatum est." 
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tur, nocte intermissa, circiter hominum millia sex ejus pagi, 
qui Verbigenus " appellatur sive timore perterriti, ne, armis 
traditis, supplicio afiicerentur,'' sive spe salutis inducti, qu6d, 
in tanta multitudine dedititiorura, suam fugam'' aut *oc- 
cultari,** aut ^omnino ignorari posse existimarent,® ^pnm^f 
nocte ex castris Helvetiorum egressi, ad Rhenum finesque 
Germanorum contenderunt. 

28. Quod 8 ubi Caesar resciit, * quorum per fines ierant, 
his,** uti conquirerent ' et reducerent, si sibi purgati* esse 
vellent,'' imperavit : reductos* in hostium numero* habuit: 
reKquos omnes, obsidibas, armis, perfugis traditis, in dedi- 
tionem' acc€pit. Helvetios, Tulingos, Latobrigos in fines 
suos, unde erdnt profecti, reverti™ jussit; et qu6d, omnibus 
fructibus amissis, domi " nibil erat, quo famem tolerarent,® 
Allobrogibus " imperavit, ut iisP frumenti copiam facerent:' 
^ipsos* oppida vicosque, quos incenderant, restituere jussit. 
Id eA maxime ratione ** fecit, quod noluit, eum locum,'^ unde 
Helvetii discesserant, ^ vacare ;"" ne propter bonitatem agr5- 
rum Germani, aui trans Rhenum incoiunt, e suis finibus in 
Helvetiorum ^iies transirent,** et finitimi "" Galliae provinciae ' 
Allobrogibusque essent. ^Boios, petentibus jEduis,** quod 
egregriA virlute • erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis collocarent,* 
concessit: quibus** illi agros dederunt, quosque postea in 
pairem juris liber tatisque conditionem, atque* ipsi erant, re- 
cepSrunt. 

29. In castris Helvetiorum ^ tabiilae repertae sunt, lo literis 
Gra5cis confectse et ad Csesarem relatae, quibus " in tabiilis 
nominatim ^^ ratio confecta erat, qui numerus domo exisset * 
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eDrum, qui arma ferre possent : * et item separatim pueri, 
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Ed re impetrata," sese** omnes fientes 0©sari* ad pedes pro- 
jecerunt : ' ^non minus se ^ id contendere et labor&re, ne ea, 
qua dixissent,' enunciate ntut/ quam uti ea, quae vellent," 
impetrarent/ propterea quod, si enunciatum esset,* summum 
in cruciatum se ventures vid Stent/"* Locutus est pro his 
Divitiacus -^duus:' "Galliae totius factidnes* esse duas: 
^harum alterius principatum tenere -ffiduos,* alterius Arver- 
nos. 3 Hi ciim tantopere de potantatu inter se multos annos 
contenderent/ factuna esse' uti ab Arvemis Sequanisque 
Germani mercede arcesserenturi^ ^Horum prim6 circiter 
millia ** quindecim Rhenum " transisse : posteaquam agros, 
et cultiu^^ et fi copias Gallorum homines feri ac barbiri ad- 
amassen?^ transductos plures : ** nunc esse in Gallid ad cen- 
tum et yiginti miliium numerum : cum his -Slduos** eorum- 
que cliintes semel atque iterum armis contend isse;*" mag- 
nam calamitatem pulsos accepisse,® omnem nobilitatem, om- 
nem senatum, omnem equitatum amisisse." Quibus •* proe- 
liis calamitatibusque fractos, qui et sud virtQte, et Popiili 
• Bomani hospitio atque amicitia, plunmum ante in Gallii 
potuissent,'' coactos esse Sequanis obsides dare, nobilissimos 
civitatis,** et jurejurando civitatem obstringere, sese neque 
obsides repetituros/ neque auxilium a Popiilo Romano im- 
ploraturds/ ^ neque recusaturos,"" quo miniis perpetuo sub 
illoiiim ditione atque imperio essent." "^ Unum se esse ex 
omni civitate JEduorum, qui adduci ' non potuerit,** ut jura- 
rel," aut liberos suos obsides daret.^ Ob earn rem se ** ex 
civitate profugisse,** et Romam'' ad senatum venisse, aux- 
ilium* postulatum, qu6d solus neque jurejurando'' neque 
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Ed re impetrata," sese** omnes fientes 0©sari* ad pedes pro- 
jecgrunt : ' ^non minus se ^ id contendere et labor&re, ne ea, 
quae dixissent,^ enunciarentut/ quam uti ea, quae vellent," 
impetrarent/ propterea quod, si enunciatum esset,* summum 
in cruciatum se venturos vidCrent/"* Locutus est pro his 
Divitiacus -ZEduus:' ** Galliag totius factiones* esse duas: 
2 harum alterius principatum ^enSf is ^duos,* alterius Arver- 
nos. 3 m c^m tantopcre de pof^tatu inter se multos annos 
contenderent,'' factuna esse' nti ab Arvernis Sequanisque 
Germani mercede arcesserentui^f' ^Horum prim6 circiter 
millia ** quindecim Rhenum " transisse ; posteaquam agros, 
et cultiufe^et fi copias Gallorum homines feri ac barbari ad- 
amassenfj" transductos plures : ^ nunc esse in Gallia ad cen- 
tum et pginti millium numerum : cum his -Slduos** eorum- 
que cli^tes semel atque iterum armis contend isse;*^ paag- 
nam calamitatem pulsos accepisse,° omnem nobilitatem, om- 
nem senatum, omnem equitatum amisisse.** Quibus •* proe- 
liis calamitatibusque fractos, qui et sua virtute, et Popiili 
•Bmnani hospitio< titque amicitia, pliirimum ante in Gallii 
potuissent/ coactos esse Sequanis obsides dare, nobilissimos 
civitatia,** et jurejurando civitatem obstringere, sese neque 
obsides repetiiuros/ neque auxilium a Popiilo Romano im- 
plorattlrds/ * neque recusaturos/ quo miniis perpetuo sub 
ill6rum ditione atque imperio essent,* ^ Unum se esse ex 
omni civitate -^duorum, qui adduci * non potuerit,** ut jura- 
rel," aut liberos sues obsides daret.?^\ Ob earn rem se ** ex 
civitate profugisse,** et Romam'' ad senatum venisse, aux- 
^ium"* postulatum, qu6d solus neque jurejurando'' neque 
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obsidibus* tencretur.'' Sed pejus victoribus Sequanis,*' qukm 
^duis *= victis, accidisse:"^ propteiea quod Ariovistus, rex Ger- 
manorum, in eorum finibus consedisset,** lortiamque partem 
agri Sequani, qui asset* optimus totiusGalliae, occupavisset,'' 
et nunc de alteri parte tertia Sequanos decedere juberet;"* 
propterea quod, paucis mensibus*^ ante, Harudum millia 
hominum viginti quatuor ad eum venissent ; ^ ^ quibus « lo- 
cus ac sedes pararentur.® 2 Futurum ^ esse paucis annis'' uti 
omhes ex GallisB finibus pellerentur,' atque omnes Germani 
Rhenum transirent : ' ^ neque enim conferendum ^ esse Gal- 
licum cum Germanorura agro, neque banc consuetudmem 
victiis cum ilia comparandam.'^ Ariovislum autem, ^ ut se- 
ra el Gallorum copias proelio vicerit,* quod proBlium ' factum 
sit** ad Magetobriam, superbe et crudellter imperare, obsi- 
des nobilissimi cuj usque liberos poscere, ^et in eos omnia 
exempla cruciatusque edere, si qua res non ad nutum aut 
ad voluntatem ejus facta sit:*" bominem esse barbarum, 
iracundum, temerarium: non posse ejus imperia" diutius 
sustineri. ^Nisi si quid in Caesare Populoque Romano sit 
auxilii,'* omnibus Gallis ^ idem esse faciendum, quod Helve- 
tii fecerint,*^ "^ ut domo emigrant,' aliud domicilium, alias 
sedes, remotas a Germanis, petant,' fortunamque, quajcum- 
que accidat,*" experiantur.' " Hsec si enunciata Ariovisto 
sint,"" non dubitare, quin de omnibus obsidibus, qui apud 
eum sint,* gravissimum supplicium sumat.** Caesarem vel 
auctoritate* sui"^ atque exercitus, vel recenti victorid, vel 
nomine Popiili Romani deterr€re posse, ne major multittido 
Germanorum Rhenum transducatur,* Galliamque omnem ab 
Ariovisti injuria posse defendere." 
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32. Hac oratiSne ab Divitiaco i habita, omnes, qui ade- 
rant, magno fletu auxilium a Caesare petere ccBperunt. Ani- 
madvertit Caesar, unos* ex omnibus Sequanos** nihil earum 
reriim facere,*" quas cetSri facerent;** sed tristes, capite * de- 
misso, terram intueri. Ejus rei causa quae esset/ miratus,* 
ex ipsis quaesivit.* Nihil Sequani respondere,'' sed in eadera 
tristitia taciti * permanere. Ci!im ab iis saepius quaereret,'' 
neque ullam omnino vocem 2 exprimere posset/ idem Divit- 
iacus jEdims respondit : ^ *< Hoc esse miseriorem graviorem- 
que fortunam Sequanorum, ^prae' reliquorum, quod soli 
ne in occulto quidem queri, neque auxilium implorare au- 
derent,*^ absentisque Ariovisti crudelitatem, velut si coram 
adesset" horr^rent : ** propterea quod reliquis " tamen * fugae 
facultas daretur; Sequanis** vero, qui intra fines suos Ario- 
Tistum recepissent,"* quorum oppida omnia in potestate ejus 
essent, « omnes cruciatus essent perferendi.^" 

33. His rebus cognitis, Caesar Gallorum animos verbis* 
confirmavit, pollicitusque est, '''sibi'^ eam rem curaB futuram: 
magnam se habere spem, et beneficio* suo et auctoritate 
adductum Ariovistum finem injuriis facturum.'' Hac ora- 
tione habita, concilium dimisit ; et ^secundum ea multaB res 
eum hortabantur, quare sibi "" eam rem^ cogitandam p et sus- " 
cipiendam putaret ; ^ in primis quod' -^duos, fratres consan- 
guineosque saepenumero ab Senatu appellatos, in servitute 
atque in Hitione videbat Germanorum teneri,*^ eorumque 
obsides esse apud Ariovistum ac Sequanos intelligebat : 
quod* in tanto imperio Populi Romftni turpissimum" sibi' 
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Populoque Rom&no * gratiam referret,' ut in colloquium ve 
nire invitatus gravar&tur,** 2 neque "^ de communi re ^ dicen- 
dumsibi^ ^t cognoscenduih putaret;** haec* esse, quae ab 
eo postularet : ^ primiim, ne *quain hominum multitudinem 
ampliiis trans Rhenurn in Galliam trans duceret : « deinde 
obsides, quos haberet^ ab -^duis, redderet/ Sequanisque 
perraitteretjS ut, quos illi haberent,^ voluntate ejus reddere 
illis liceret ; * neve -^duos ^injurid lacesseret,* neve his so- 
ciUve eorum bellum inferret :* si id ita fecisset,** sibi ' Pop- 
ul5que Eomano perpetuam gratiam * atque amicitiam cum 
60 fiUura.ra:'' si non impetraret,** sese * (quoniafn Marco 
Messald,Marco Pisone Consulibus, Senatus censuisset,"^ uti 
quicumque Galliam provinciam ' obtineret," ^ quod commo- 
do" reipublicae facere posset,*^ ^duos ceterosque amlcos 
Popiili Romani defenderet),* sese ^duorum injurias non 
neglecturum." ^ 

36. Ad haec Ariovistus respondit : " Jus esse belli, ut, 
qui" vicissent,"'iis,**quos vicissent,^ quemadmodum vellent,** 
imperarent: ^ ''^item Popiilum Romanum* victis^ non ad al- 
terius praescriptum, sed ad suum arbitrium, imperare consu- 
csse.*" Si ipse Populo Romano non praescriberet,'' quemad- 
modum suo" jure uteretur;'' non ^oportere sese a Populo 
Romano in suo jure impediri. -^duos*' sibi,' quoniam belli 
fortunam tentassent'' et armis congressi ac superati essent,' 
^stipendiarios esse factos. Magnam Ceesarem * injuriam fa- 
cere, qui suo adventu vectigalia sibi deteriora faceret." 
-^duis"" se obsides redditurum non esse, neq'ue iis,^ neque 
eorum sociis'' injuria bellum illaturum, si in eo manerent,*" 
quod convenisset,^ stipendiumqne quotannis penderent : si 
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id non fecissent,Uonge iis* fraternum nomen Populi Roma- 
ni abfuturum. ^Quod** sibi Caesar denunciaret, se ^du5- 
rum injurias non neglecturum ; neminem*^ ^ecura sine sud* 
pemicie contendisse.* Ciim vellet/ congrederetur;* intel- 
lecturum, quid invicti Germani, exercitatissTmi in armis, 
qui 3 inter annos quatuordecim tectum non subissent,** * vir- 
tute possent." ' 

37. Haec eodem ten; 
et legati ab iEduis et i 
turn,™ quod Harudes, c 
sent,*' fines eorum pop 
datis pacem Ariovisti i 
pagos centum Suevoi 
Rhenum translre conar 
berium fratres: Quibi 
tus, maturandum*' sil 
Suevorum cum veterib 
minus facile resisti pos 
celemme potuit, comp 
turn contendit. 

38. Ciim » tridui vij 
Ariovistum*^ cum suis 
sontionem, quod est op] 
tendere," triduique viai 
accideret,** magno ope 
mabat : namque omniu 
1^ summa erat in eo o 
muniebatur, ut magna; 
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ultatera, propterea qu6(l fluraen Dubis * ut circino circum- 
ductum, paene totum oppidum cingit: reliqwini spatium, 
quod est ^non amplius pedum* sexcentorum, qua flumen 
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babantur. ^ Qui * se ex his minilis timidos existimari ** voifi- 
baut, non se hostem vereri,*^ sed angustias itineris et mag^ 
Ditudinem silvarum, quas intercederent ** inter ipsos atque 
Ariovistum, aut rem frumentanam,'^t* satis commode sup- 
poriari posset, timere'' dic6bant. Nonnulli etiam Coesari 
renimciabant, ciim castra movCri ac signa ferri jussisset/ 
non fore * dicto audientes milites, nee propter timorem sig- 
na laturos, 

40. Hsec cum animadvertisset, ^convocato^ consilio, om- 
niumque ordinum ad id consilium adhibitis^' centurionibus, 
rehementer eos incusavit ; " primCim, quod, aut quam in 
partem, aut quo consilio ducerentur,** * sibi ' quaerendum aut 
cogitandum putarent.** Ariovistum, se*" consule, cupidis- 
sime Popiili Romani amicitiam appetisse ; ' cur hunc tarn 
temere quisquam ab officio discessurum judicaret?** « Sibi "" 
quidem persuaderi, cognitis suis ^postulatis atque ajquitate 
conditionum perspecta, eum neque suam," neque Popiili 
Romani gratiam repudiaturum. Quod si, furore atque amen- 
tid impulsus, bellum intulisset,° quid tandem vererentur ? ^ 
aut cur de ''sua virttite, aut de ipsius diligentia, desperarent ? * 
® Factum ejus hostis periculum patrum nostrorum memoria, 
cum, Cimbris et Teutonis a Caio Mario pulsis, non mind- 
rem laudem exercitus, quam ipse imperator, meritus videba- 
tur ;P factum etiam nuper in Italid ^servili tumultu, quos"* 
tamen aliquid *■ usus ac disciplfna, quam a nobis accepis- 
sent, sublevarent.'^ Ex quo judicari posset,** quantum ha- 
beret '^ in se boni constantia; propterea quod, quos" ali- 
quamdiu inermos sine causa timuissent, hos postea armatos 
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ac victores superassent. Denique hos' e^e eosdem, quibus- 
cum ssepenumero Helvetii con^ressi, non solium in ^suis, sed 
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tamen se cum sold decirad- legione iturum, de qua non 
dubitftret;* sibique earn ipraetoriam cohortem ** futuram/' 
Huic legioni "" Caesar et indulserat praecipue, et propter vir- 
tutem 3confidebat maxime. 

41. Hdc orati5ne habita, mirum in modum conversse** 
sunt omnium mentes, summaque alacritas et cupiditas belli 
gerendi* innata** est, 3 princepsque ^ decima legio, per tri- 
bunos^ militum, ei gratias egit, quod de se optimum judi- 
cium fecisset;^ seque esse ad bellum gerendum paratissi- . 
mam confirmftvit. Deinde reliquae legiones, per tribunos* 
militum et primorum ordinura centuriones, ^ egerunt, uti 
Ceesari ^ satisfacerent : " se neque unquam dubitasse,'' neque 
timuisse, neque de summd belli suum ^ judicium, sed impe- 
ratoris *" esse, existimavisse.'' Eorum ^ satisfactione accep- 
td, et itinere ^ exquisito per Divitiacum,^ quod ex aliis ei " 
maximam fidem hab§bat, ut millium amplius quinquaginta 
circuitu locis apertis exercitum duceret,* de quarta vigilid, 
ut dixerat, profectus est. Septimo die, cum iter non inter- 
mitteret," ab exploratoribus^ certior factus est, Ariovisti co- 
pias a nostrisP millibus** passuum quatuor et viginti abesse. 

42. Cognito Caesaris adventu, Ariovistus legatos ad eum 
mittit: "^quod*^ antea de colloquio postulasset," id per se fieri 
licere, quoniam propifis accessisset : "^ seque id sine periculo 
facere posse existimare. Non respuit conditionem CaBsar : 
jamque eum ad sanitatem reverti arbitrabatur, ciim id, quod 
antea petenti denegasset,' ultro polliceretur ;° magnamque 
in spem veniebat, pro suis ' tantis Populique Romani in eum 
beneficiis, cognitis suis ^ postulatis, ® fore," utl pertinacia de- 

» § 141, Obs. 7. h § 112, R. III. P 19, (copm,) 
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sisteret. Dies colloquio dictus est, ex eo die quintus. In- 
terim, cum saepe ultro citroque legati inter eos initterentur,* 
Ariovistus postulavit, ^ne quem peditem ad colloquium Cae- 
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neque causam postulandi justam hab€ret, beneficio ac libe- 
ralitate sud ac Senatus ea praemia consecutum." Doc6bat 
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Amicitiam Popiili Romani sibi* ornamento* et praesidio, 
non detrimento, esse oportgre, idque se ea spe petisse. Si 
per Populum Romanum stipendium vemittatur,'' et dedititii 
subtrahantur,'' non miniis libenter sese recusaturum Populi 
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citiam ejus morte redimere posset. Qu6d si decessisset,' 
ac libSram possessionem Galliae sibi** tradidisset, magno se 
ilium praemio remuneraturum, et, qusecumque*^ bella geri 
vellct,** sine ullo ejus labSre et periciilo confecttirum." 

45. Multa ab Csesare ^in earn sententiam dicta sunt, 
quare negotio desistere non posset,* et " neque suam,*^ neque 
Populi Romani consuetudinem ^ pati, uti optim^ meritos so- 
cios desereret:*' neque se judicftre, Galliam potii'is esse 
^Ariovisti,' quam Popiili Romftni.' Bello superatos esse 
Arvernos et RutSnos ab Q. Fabio Maximo, quibus'' Pop- 
iilus Romanus ignovisset,* neque in provinciara redegis- 
set ; ' neque stipendium imposuisset. Quod si antiquissi- 
mum « quodque tempus * spectari oportfiret,' Populi Romani 
juslissimum " esse in Gallic imperium : si judicium* Sena- 
tes observari oporteret," liberam "" debSre esse Galliam, 
quam bello victam suis legibus " uti^voluissset."' , 

46. Dum haec in colloquio geruntur, CaBsari ° nunciatum 
est, equites^ Ariovisti «propii!is tumiilum accedere,** et adnos- 
tros adequitare,P lapides telaque in nostrosconjicere. Caesar 
loquendi finem facit ** seque ad suos recipit,*^ suisque ^ impe- 
ravit, ne quod omnino telum in hostes rejicerent.*" Napi, 
etsi sine ullo periciilo legionis delectae cum equitatu prce- 
lium * fore videbat, tamen committendum *" non putabat, ut, 
pulsis hostibus, dici posset,* eos® ab se ^per fidem in collo- - 
quio circumventos. Posteaquam in ^ vulgus militum elatura 
est, 8 qua arrogantia in colloquio Ariovistus usus omni Gallia 
Romanis interdixisset,* impetumque in nostros ejus equites 
fecissent * eaque res colloquium ut diremisset : * multo major 
alacritas studiumque pugnandi majus exercitu ^ injectum est. 

* § 140, 2. « § 145, R. LVIII. ° § 121, R. XXVI. 
b § 123, R. »> § 140, 1, 3d. ° § 126, R. III. 
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quinque Caesar pro castris suas copias produxit, et aciem in- 
structam habuit, ut, si vellet" Ariovistus proelio contendere 
1 ei ^ potestas non deesset.*". Ariovistus his omnibus diebus * 
exercitum castris continuit ; equestri prcelio quotidie conten- 
dit. Genus hoc * erat pugnae, quo se Germani exercuerant. 
EquTtum millia erant sex : totidem numero ^ pedites velocis- 
sTini ac fortissimi ; ^ quos ex omni copid singiili singiilos,* 
suae salutis causa, delegerant. Cum his in praeliis versa- 
bantur, ad hos se equTtes recipiebant : hi, si quid erat du- 
rius,'' concurrebant : si qui,' graviore vuhiere accepto, eqao 
deciderat, circumsistebant : ^si qu6 erat longii\s prodeun- 
dum,'' aut celerius recipiendum," tanta erat horum exercita- 
ti5ne celeritas, ut, jubis^ equorum sublevati, ^cursum adae* 
quarent.'" 

49. Ubi eum " castris se tenere Caesar intellexit, ne diu- 
tius commeatu prohibergtur,*^ uUra eum locum, *quo in loco • 
Germani consederant, circiter passus^ sexcentos ab eis, cas- 
tris '^ idoneum locum delegit, acieque triplici instruct^, ad 
eum locum venit. Primam et secundam aciem in armis 
esse,' tertiam castra munire jussit. Hie locus ab hoste cir- 
clter passus ^ sexcentos, ui\ dictum est, aberat. Eo circiter 
hominum numero sexdecim millia expedita cum omni equi- 
tatu Ariovistus misit, ^quse" copiae nostros perterrfirent ' et 
munitione prohiberent. Nihilo seciiis Caesar, ut ante con- 
stituerat, duas acies hostem propulsare,' tertiam opus perfi- 
cere jussit. Munhis castris, duas ibi legiones reliquit et 
partem auxiliorum : quatuor reliquas in castra majora re- 
duxit. 

* § 140, 2. ^ 22. o 37, 7, Note. 1. 
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50. Proximo die,* ^ instituto ^ suo, Caesar e castris utrisque 
copias suas eduxit; paulnmQue ^a. majoribus profifressus, 
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62. Caesar 'singulis* legionibus" singulos legalos et qasbs- 
tOrem praElecit, uti eos testes suas quisque virtutis habgretr 
Ipse a dextro cornu, quod earn partem ^minimo firmam hos- 
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BOOK II. 

GENERAL ARGUMENT. 

f . Confederacy of the Belgse. Cssar's wtir with them — Chap. 1-14. 
II. War with the Nervii— Chap. 15-28. III. War with the Adui 
atici — Chap. 29-33. IV. Expedition of Publius Crassus into Ar- 
morica — Chap. 34. V. Transactions subsequent to the reduction 
of the Belgse— Chap. 35. 

1. 1 Cum esset CsBsar in citeriore Gallia in hibernis, ita 
uti supra demonstravimus, Cerebri ad eum rumOres affere- 
bantur, literisque item Labi6ni certior fiebat, omnes Belgas, 
quam " tertiam esse Gallias partem ^ dixeramus, contra Pop- 
ulum Romanum conjurare,'' obsidesque inter se dare:** 
*conjurandi has esse causas: primiim, quod vererentur,* 
ne,*" omni pacata Gallia, ad eos exercitus noster adducerg- 
tur:* deinde, quod ab nonnuUis Gallis solicitarentur,** *par- 
tim qui, ut Germanos diutius in Gallid versa ri noluerant, ita 
Popiili Romani exercitum hiemare atque inveterascere in 
Gallia moleste ferfibant; ^partim qui mobilitate et levitate 
animi novis "^imperiis*^ studebant : ®ab nonnullis etiam, 
qu6d in Gallia a potentioribus ^ atque his ^qui ad*" condu- 
cendos homines facultates habebant, vulgo regna occupa- 
bantur, qui minus facile ^o earn rem in imperio nostro con- 
sequi poterant. 

2. lis nuntiis literisque commotus, CsBsar duas legiones 
in citeriore Gallid novas conscripsit, et, ^Mnitd sestate, in 
interiorem Galliam qui deduceret,' Quintum Pedium lega- 
tum misit. Ipse, cum prinvum pabiili copia esse inciperet, 
ad exercitum venit : '^ dat negotium Senonibus reliquisque 
Gallis, qui finitimi Belgis ^ erant, uti ea, quae apud eos ge- 
rantur,** ^^cognoscant,' seque de his rebus certiorem faciant.* 

* § 99, Obs. 4. • § 141, Obs. 8. ^ § 141, Obs. 2, 4th. 

b 96,2. '§112, R.V. k§lll, R. 
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Hi constanter omnes nunciaverunt, manus cogi, exercitum 
in unum locum conduci. Turn vero dubitandum non existi- 
mavit, * quin ad eos proficisceretur.* Re frumentaria pro- 
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propterea quod propinquitatibus affinitatibusque conjunct!, 
quantam quisque miiltitudinem in communi Belg^rum con- 
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dux^rint,* et e5rum agros popular! coeperint.* His manda- 
tis, eum ab se dimittil. Postquam omnes Belgarum copias, 
in unum locum coactas, ad se venire ** vidit, neque jam 
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funJitores Baleares, subsidio * oppidanis mittit : quorum ad- i 
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9. ^ Palus erat aon magna inter nostrum * atque hostium 
exercitum. Hanc si nostri transirent, hostes * expectabant ; 
initium transeundi fieret, ut imped- 
rati in arm is erant. Interim proelio 
s contendebatur.** Ubi neutri tran- 
•secundioreequitum proelio nostris,' 
'duxit. Hostes protinus ex eo loco 
enderunt, quod esse post nostra cas- 

Ibi vadis ' repertis, partem suarum 
mati-sunt, eo consili^^ ut, si possent,* 
Quintus Titurius legatus, expugna- 
cinderent;* ^si minims potuissent,* 
irentur,' qui magno nobis '^ usui ad 
, commeatuque noslros prohib^rent. 
ictus ab Titurio, omnem equitatum, 
midas, funditores "' sagittariosque, 
lie ad eos contendit. Acriter in eo 
lostes 6 impeditos nostri in finmine 
iim numerum occiderunt. Per eo- 
LudacissTme transire conantes, multi- 
int ; primos, qui transierant, equitatu 
jni, Hostes, ubi et de expugnando " 
•anseundo," spem se fefellisse intel- 

in locum iniquiorem progredi pug- 
sttque ipsos res frumentaria deficere 
0^ constituerunl, optimum esse, do- 
everti, ut, "^ quorum in fines primilm 
)duxissent,P ad eos defendendos un- 
oiiiis in suis, quam in alienis finlbas, 
icis copiis' rei frumentariae uterentur.** 
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Remis erant, exercltum duxit, et, magno itinere*" confeclo,. 
ad oppidum Noviodunum contendit. Id ex itinere oppug- 
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principes fuissent, quod intelligerent quantam calamitatem 
civitati intulissent,' in Britanniam profugisse.** Petere^non 
solum Bellovacos,^* sed etiam pro his ^duos,*^ ut sua clemen- 
tid ac mansuetudine in eos utatur.^ Quod * si fecerit, ^du- 
6rum auctoritatem apud omnes Belgas amplificatGrum ; quo- 
rum auxiliis atque opibus, si qua bella inciderinl/ sustentare 
consuerinl."*' 

\l5. Caesar, honoris ** Divitiaci'' atque jEduorum causd, 
sese eos in fidem recepturum,' et conservattirum, dixit : sed, 
qu6d erat civitas magna inter Belgas auctoritate,'' atque 
bominum multitudine ^ praestabat, sexcentos obsides popos- 
cit. His traditis, omnibusque armis ex oppido collatis, ab 
eo loco in fines Ambianorum pervenit, qui se' suaque omnia 
sine mora dediderunt. Eorum fines Nervii attingebant : 
quorum de naturd moribusque Caesar cum 2 quaereret, sic re- 
periebat : " Nullum aditum esse ad eos mercatoribus : " 
3 nihil pati vini, reliquarumque rerum ad luxuriam pertinen- 
tium, inferri," quod his rebus ° relanguescere animos et re- 
mitti virtutem existimarent : * esse homines feros, magnae- 
que virtutis :/ ^ increpitare atque incusare reliquos Belgas, 
qui se Populo Romano dedidissent,*' patriamque virtutem 
projecissent : '^ *confirmare, sese neque legatos missuros,* 
neque ullam ^conditionem pacis accepturos." ' 

16. Cijm per eOrum fines triduum iter fecisset, invenig- 
bat ex captivis, Sabim flumen ab castris suis non amplius 
millia'' passuum decem abesse: trans id flumen omnes Ner- 
vios consedisse,'' adventumque ibi Romanoruin ' expectare, 
una cum Atrebatibus et Veromanduis, finitimis suis (nam 
his * utrisque persuaserant, uti eandem belli fortunam expe- 
rirentur) : ^expectari etiam ab his Aduatucorum copias, at- 

a § 140, 5. s§ 141, Obs. 7. » 90, 4. 

b 98, 2. b § 106, Obs. 2. « § 129, R. 

c § 145, R. LVIII. i 100, 2. P § 106, R. VII. 
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que esse in itinere : imulieres, quique* per aetatem ad pug- 
nam in utiles viderentur,'' in eum locum conjecisse, qu6 prop- 
ter paludes exercitui *" aditus non esset. 
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accliTitate cbliis oasceb&tur, adversus huic * et contrarius, 
passus ^ circiter ducentos ^ inf ima apertus, ab superiore parte 
silvestris, ut non facile introrsus perspici posset.*" Intra eas 
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20. CjBsari * omnia uno tempore erant agenda : ** ^ vexillum 
proponendum,'* quod erat insigne, cAm ad arma concurri 
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sis hostibus occurrSbant, ac rursus aliam in partem fugam 
Detebant : et ^calones. aui ab ^decumana Dortd. ac summo 
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erunt, ut, ciim primi eonim cecidissent, proximi jacentibus 
insisterent, atque ex eOrum corporibus pugnarent : his de- 
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in muro collocarant Ipsi.erant ex Cimbris Teutonisque prog- 
i^ti ; qui, c^m iter in provinciam nostrara atque Italiam fa- 
cerent, ^ iis irapedimenti^,* quae secum agere ac portftre non 
poterant, citra flumen Rhenum depositis custodisB*' ex suis 
ac prcesidio ' sex millia hommum reliquerunt. Hi, post eo- 
rum obitum, multos annas'* a finitimis exagitati, »ci!i^m alias 
bellum inlerrent^ alias illatum defendei-ent, consensu edrum 
omnium pac^factd, hunc sibi* doraicilio* locum delegC- 
runt, 

30. Ac primo adventu*^ exercit6s nostri crebras ex oppido 
excursiones faciebant, parvulisque proeliis ** cum nostris con- 
tendebant: postea, vallo 'pedum" duodecim, in circuitu 
quindecim millium,* crebrisqu« castellis ^ circummuniti, op- 
pido ^ sese continebant. Ubi, * vineis actis,^ aggSre exstruQto, 
turrim '' procul constitui vidSrunt, primira irridgre' ex muro, 
atque increpitare * vocibus,*^ * qu6 tanta macbinatio ab*" tanto 
spatio instilueretur ' ? quibusnam manibus,** aut quibus viri- 
bus, praesertini homines tantiilaB statursB'' (nam plerumquc 
hominibus Gallis,* ^ prae magnitudine corporum suorum, bre- 
VI tas nostra contemtui est), tanti oneris* turrim'' in muros 
sese collocare confiderent ? ' 

31. Ubi vero ^ movSri, et appropinquare moenibus " vide- 
runt, nova atque inusitatA specie** commDti, legatos ad Cse- 
sarem de pace misSrunt, qui, 8 ad hunc modum locuii : " Non 
se existimare" Romanos sine ope diving bellum gerere," qui 
•tantae altitudinis* machinationes tantd celeritate promo- 
vere, ^<>et ex propinquitate pugnare, possent: se** suaque 
omnia eOrum potestati permittere," dixfirunt. ^^"Unum 
petere ° ac deprecari : si forte, pro sud clementid ac mansue- 
tudine, quam ipsi ab aliis audirent,!* statuisset, Aduatucos 

* § 114, R. t § 136, Obs. 5. > § 140, 5. 
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esse conservandos, ne se armis despoli&ret : ^ sibi omnes fer6 
finitimos ^ esse inimicos,'^ ac suas virtuti ** invidfire : a aui- 
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significatione factd, ex proximis castellis e6 concursum est,' 
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BOOK III. 

GENERAL ARGUMENT. 

I. War with the Nantuates, Veragri, and Sedani — Chap. 1-6. 
II. WarwiththeVeneti— Chap. 7-16. III. War with the UneUi— 
Chap. 17-19. IV. Expedition of Crassus into Aquitania — Chap. 
20-27. V. Expedition of Caesar against the Morini and Menapii — 
Chap. 28-^9. 

1. Cum in Italiam proficisceretur Caesar, Servium Galbam 
cum legiOne duodecima, et parte equitatus, in Nantufttes, 
Verftgros, Sedunosque misit, qui ab finibus Allobrogum, et 
lacu Lemanno, et flumine Rhodano, ad summas ' Alpes per- 
tinent. Causa mitten di fuit, quod iter** per Alpes, ^quo, 
magno cum periciilo ^ magnisque cum portoriis, mercatores 
ire consuerant, patefieri*^ vol6bat. Huie'* permlsit, si opus 
esse arbitraretur, utl in eis locis legionem hiemandi caus& 
collocaret.* Galba, sec^ndis aliquot proeliis^ factis, castel- 
lisque compluribus eorum expugnatis, missis ad eum undi- 
que legatis/ obsidibusque datis, et pace facta, constituit, co- 
hortes duas in Nantuatibus collocare, et ipse * cum reliquis 
ejus legionis cohortibus in vico Veragrorum, qui appellatur 
Octodurus,'' hiemare: qui' vicus, positus in valley non mag- 
na adjecta planitie, altissimis montibus undique continetur. 
Cumshic in duas partes flumine divideretur, alteram ^ par- 
tem ejus vici Gallis'' concessit, alteram,' vacuam ab illis re- 
lictam, cohortibus ad hiemandum attribuit. ^Eum locum val- 
lo fossaque munivit. 

2. Cillm dies hibernorum complures transissent, frumen- 
tumque eo comportari ^ jussisset, subito per explorat5re§ cer- 
tior factus est, ex ea parte vici, quam Gallis concesserat, 
omnes ^ noctu discessisse," montesque, qui impend6rent, a 
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maximd multitudine Sedunorum et Veragronim leneri.* Id 
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4. Brevi spatio interjecto, vix ut his rebus,* quas constit- 
uissent,** i coUocandis ^ atque administrandis*' teinpus dare- 
tur/ hostes ex omnibus partibus, signo dato, decurrere,* 
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coUigendi, hostibus * facult&tem relinquunt. Ita commutatd 
fortanA,** eos, qui in spem potiundorum * castrorum vene- 
rant, ^ndiaiie circumventos interficiunt. et. ^ ex hominum 
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neti plurimas, quibus in Britanniam navigare consuerunt, et 
'scientid* alque iisu nauticarum rerum reliquos** antece* 
dunt, et, 2 in magno impctu maris atque aperto, paucts por* 
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Gennanosque, qui > auxilio* a Belgis arcessTti ** 4icebantur, 
si per vim na vibiis flu men transire conentur, prohibeat.*" Pub- 
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trarum navium, quo facilius vada ac decessum aestus*excip- 
erepossent:' prorae admodum erectae, atque item puppes, 
ad magnitudinem fluctuum tempestatumque accommodatae : 
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'Bruto,' qui classi" praeerat, vel tribunis' militum centuri- 
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ex omni numero, noctis interventu, ad terrain pervenerint, 
c6m ' ab hora fer^ quarta usque ad solis occasum pugnarStur. 



« § 106, R. VIII. 
• & 106, Obs. 10. 
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tiOnem fieri jubet. Factum est opportunitate loci, hostiom 
inscientid ac defatigatione, virtute militum, superiorura pug- 
narum exercitatione, ut ne unum quidem nostrorum impe- 
turn ferrent,* ac statim terga verterenl. Quos** impeditos 
> integris viribus " milites nostiri consecuti, magnum nume- 
rum eorum occiderunt ; reliquos equites consectati, paucos, 
qui ex fuga evaserant, reliquerunt. Sic, uno tempore, et* 
de navali pugna 2 Sabmus, et de Sabini victoria CaBsar cer- 
tior factus ; civitatesque oranes se statim Titurio dedid^runt. 
Nam, ut'' ad bella suscipienda^ Gallorum alacer ac prom- 
tus est animus, sic mollis ac ^minime resistens adcalamita* 
tes perferendas * mens eorum est. 

20. Eodeni fere tempore, Publius Crassus, cillm in Aqui- 
taniam pervenisset, quae pars,** ut ante dictum est, et regio- 
num latitudine,' et multitudine' hominum, ^ex tertia parte 
GallioB est sestimanda, ci^m intelligeret in his locis sibi ^ bel- 
lum gerendum, ubi paucis ante annis Lucius Valerius Prae- 
coninus, legatus, exercitu pulso, interfectus esset,' atque un- 
de Lucius Manilius, proconsul, impedimentis amissis profu*; 
gisset,' ^non mediocrem sibi diligentiam "" adhibendam ". in- 
telliggbat. Itaque re frumentaria provisa, auxiliis equitatu- 
que comparato,** multis praeterea viris -fortibus Tolosa,"* Car- 
casone, et Narbone, quae sunt civitates Gallise ProvinciaB, 
finitimae his regionibus, nominatim evocatis, in Sotiatum 
fines exercitum introduxit. Cujus adventu cognito, Sotiates, 
magnis copiis coactis, equitatuque, ^quo plurimum valebant, 
in itinere agmen nostrum adorti, primum equestre proelium 
commiserunt: deinde, equitatu suo pulso, atque insequenti- 
bus nostris, subito pedestres copias, quas in convalle in 
insidiis collocaverant, ostend6runt. Hi, nostros disjectoa 
adorti, proelium renovirunt. 
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21. Pugi^atum est diu atque acriter, cilkin Soti&tes, superi- 
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5res ad pugnandum *" effecissent ; ** atque omnium voces 
audirentur,** expectari'' diiitius non oportere, quin ^ ad castra 
iretur;* cohortatus suos, omnibtis cupientibus, ad hostium 
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ex millium quinquaginta numero, quae* ex Aquitanid Can* 
tabrisque convenisse** constabat) vix quartd parte relict& 
1 multa ' nocte ^ se in castra reeSpit* 

27. Hac auditd pugnd,* magna pars Aquitaniae sese Cras* 
so ^ dedidit, obsidesque ultro misit : quo* in numero ftrerunt 
Tarbelli, BigerriSnes, Preciani, Vocates, Tarusfttes, Elusa- 
tes, Garites, Ausci, Garumni, Sibuzates, Cocosfttes. P|iuc« 
ultimaB nationes, anni tempore ^ confisae, quod hiems-sub^ 
rat, hoc facere neglexerunt. 

28. Eodem fere tempore * Caesar, etsi prope exacta jaoi 
SBStas erat, tamen, qu6d, omni Gallid* pacata, Morini Mena- 
piique ^supererant, qui"^ in armis essent,'' neque^ ad eiim 
unquam legatos de pace misissent,** arbitratus, id bellilm ce- 
leriter confici posse, e6 exercitum adduxit: ^qui longe alid 
ratiOne, ac reliqui" Galli, bellum agere insti^uSrunt. Nam 
qu6d intelligebant, maximas nationes," quae proelio conten- 
dissent,° pulsas ** superatasque esse,** * continentesque silvas 
ac paludes habebant, eo se suaque omnia contulSrunt. Ad 
quarum* initium silvarum ci!im Caesar pervenisset,P castra- 
que munlre instituisset,"* neque' hostis interim visus esset,^ 
dispersis in opere nostris,' subit6 ex omnibus partibus silvaB 
evolavSrunt et in nostros *• impetum fecerunt. Nostri « ce- 
leriter arma cepSrunt, eosque in silvas repulfirunt, et, com- 
pluribus* interfectis, ^longiiis' impeditioribus locis sectiti, 
paucos ex suis deperdiderunt. 

29. Reliquis deinceps diSbus' Caesar silvas caed ere insti- 
tuit, et, ne, quis ^inermibus imprudentibusque militibus' ab 
latere impetus fieri"* posset," omnem eam "^materiam, qu» 
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BOOK IV. 

GENERAL AKGUMENT. 

I. War with the Usipetes and Tenchtheri — Chap. 1-15. II. Caesar's 
bridge over the Rhine, and his crossing into Germany — Chap. 16- 
19. III. Caesar passes into Britain. — A battle — surrender of the 
Britains, and subsequent revolt. — Chap. 20-36. IV- War with 
the Morini and Menapii — Chap. 37-38. 

1. 1 Ea, quae secuta est, hieme,* qui fuit annus ^Cneio Pom- 
peio,'' Marco Crasso consulibus, Usipetes Germani, et item 
Tenchtheri, magna cum multitudine homiuum, flumen Rhe- 
num transierunt, non longe a man, *quo Rhenus influit. 
Causa transeundi fuit, quod, ab Suevis complQres annos^ 
exagitati, hello premehantur et agricultura** prohihehantur. 
Suevorum gens est long^ maxima et bellicosissima Germa- 
norum* omnium. Hi centum pagos habere dicuntur, ex 
quibus quotannis singula^ millia armat5rum bellandi causa 
ex finibus educunt. Reliqui, ^qui dorai manserint,*^ se at- 
que illos alunt. Hi rursus invicem anno post in armis sunt ; 
illi domi remanent. Sic neque agricuhura, *nec ratio atque 
usus belli, intermittitur. Sed privati ac separati .agri apud 
eos nihil est ; neque longiiis anno ^ remanere uno in loco in- 
colendi causa licet. Neque multiim frumento,' sed ^ maxi- 
mam partem'' lacte atque pecore' vivunt, multilimque sunt in 
venationibus ; quae res et cibi genere,' et quotidiand exerci- 
tatione, et libertate vitae (quod, a pueris ^ nullo officio ' aut 
discipline assuefacti, nihil omnlno contra voluntatem faci- 
ant),™ et vires alit, et immani corporum magnitudlne " hom- 
ines eflficit. Atque in eam ° se consuetudinem adduxerunt, 

* § 131, R. XL. « § 141, R. III. »§ 140, Obs. 2. 
»§ 110, Obs. 1, &2. »'§120, R. » § 106, R. VII. & 

• § 131, R. XLI. » § 121, Obs. 2. 6, 1. 

* § 136, Obs. 6, (ab.) ^ § 136, Obs. 5, (Se- » § 31, Obs. 2, & 

• § 106, Obs.3,(^en») cwndum.) 28, 1. 
' 26, 1. 1 § 129, R. 
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tit locis frigidissimis, neque vestitus,* praeter pelles, habeant •* 
qaicquam (quarum propter exiguitatera magna est corporis 
pars aperta),et laventur** in fluminibus. 

2. Mercatortbas'^ est ad eos aditus magis eo, 'ut, quae bel- 
h cepSrint,* ^uibus vendant,* habeant,*' qudm qu6 ullam 
tWn fid Se itnportftri desiderent : ^ quinetiam ^ jumentis,* qui- 
iJttS " hiaxlin^ Gallia delectatur, quaeque impenso parant pre- 
lid/ Gefmftni importatis non utuntur : sed qusB sunt apud 
eds riata, parva atque deforraia, haec ^ quotidi&na exercita- 
tiSiie, snmmi ut sint ^ lab5ris,* efRciunt. Equestrfbus prm- 
liis i^pe e;c eqtiis desiliunt, ac pedibus " proeliantur ; equos- 
^ti^ 6dd^m remanere vestigio™ assuefaciunt ; ad quos se 
t5c*lent^r, ctim usus est, lecipiunt : neque eorura moribus 
ttJrjtfas tijuicquam aut inertius habetur, qujlm ephippiis* uti. 
*illqife ad quemvis numerum ephippiatorum equTtum, 
^tWfttfvis pftuci, adire audent. Vinum ad se omnino impor- 
tftri non sihnnt, qu6d ed re ad laborem ferendum remollescere 
iWffilhi^s, atque effeminari, arbitrantur. 

9, •FubKc^ maximam putant esse laudem, quzim latissTme 
It itti^ finibu43 yacare agros : ° hac re ^significari, magnum 
numerum " civitatium suam vim sustinere non posse. Itft- 
tftfe, Dtift'ex parte, a Su6vis, circiter millia passuum sexcen- 
ta Sigri 7 vac&re dicuntur. ^ Ad alteram partem succSdunt 
UWi (tftiorum fuit civitas ampla atque florens, ^ut est captus 
G^tthahdrum), et paulo quam sunt ejusdem generis ceteri 
homahidres ; propterea quod Rhenum attingunt, multiimque 
«d eos mercatores ventitant, et ipsi propter propinquitatem 
ChilHcis sunt moribus assuefacti. Hos cum Suevi, multis 
tope bellis experti, propter lo amplitudinem gravitatemque 
cirit&tis, finibus'* expellere non potuissent, tamen vectigftles 
sibi fec6runt, ac multoP humili Sres infirmioresqueredegerunt. 

•§ 166, R.Vm. { § 140, 1. 1 § 106, R. VII. 

*§ 140, l,l8t. c§ 121, R. XXVI. »§ 136,Obs.5,(tn.) 
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• i 141,R.I.&Ob8.1. k § 140, 1, 3d. P § 132, R. XLIII. 
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4. ' In eAdem causa fuSrunt Usipetes et TenchthCri, quoi 
supra diximus, qui complures annos * Suevorum vim sustin- 
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tnoti. de * summis saeoe rebus consilia ineunt. Quorum ' eos 
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8. 1 Ad haec Csesar, quse visum est, respondit ; sed > exi- 
lus fuit orationis j " Sibi ' nullam cum his amicitiam ess9 
posse, si in Gallia remanfirent : neque ^verum esse, qui** 
suos fines tueri non potuerint,*" ali^nos occupare : * neque 
uUos in Gallid vac&re agros qui dari, tantse prsesertim multi- 
tudmi,** sine injurid possint.* Sed lic6re, si velint, in XJbi- 
orum finibus considere, quorum sint ' legati apud se, et de 
Suevorum injuriis querantur/ et a se auxilium petant : hoc 
se ab iis impetralurum."^ 

9. Legati haBc se ad suos relaturos * dix6runt, et, re delib- 
erata, post diem tertium ad Csesarem reversuros : interea ne 
propii!is se ** castra mov6ret,' peti6runt. Ne id quidem ^ Cae- 
sar ab se impetrari posse dixit: cognoverat enim, magnam 
partem equitatfts ab iis aliquot diebus ' .ante praedandi fru- 
mentandique causa ad Ambivaretos trans Mosam missam. 
Hos*" expectari equites, atque ejus rei causd moram°* inter- 
poni, arbitrabatur. 

10. Mosa profluit ex monte Vosego, qui est in finibus Lin- 
gonum, fiet, parte quddam ex Rheno receptfi, qusB appella- 
tur Vah&lis," insulam eflficit Batavorum, neque longiiis ab 
eo miljibus** passuum octoginta in Oceanum transit. Rhe- 
nus autem oritur ex Lepontiis, qui Alpes incolunt, et longo 
spatio p per fines Nantuatium, Helvetiorum, Sequanarum, 
Mediomatricorum,Triboc6rum, Trevirorum citatus*" fertur;' 
et, ubi Oceano * appropinquat, ^ in plures diffiuit partes, mul- 
tis ingentibusque insulis effectis, quarum pars magna a feris 
barbarisque nationibus incolitur ' (ex quibus sunt, qui pisci- 
bus " atque ovis avium vivere existimantur), "^multisque cap 
itibus in Oceanum influit. 
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11. CfiBsar ciim ab hoste non ampliiUs passuura duodecim 
milllbus abesset, ut erat constkutum, ad eum legati rever- 
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14. Acie triplici instituta, et celeriter octo milliara * itin- 
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ut in Galliam venirent,* ^suis quoque rebus'' eos timere vol- 
uit, cum intelligerent, ^et posse et audere Populi Romani 
exercitum Rhenum transire. 'Accessit etiam, qu6d ilia oars 
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alfter non transducendum exercitum, existim&bat. ^ Rati5nem 
ponds banc instituit. ^Tigna bina*" sesquipedalia, paulum 
ab imo prsacuta, dimensa ad altitudinem fluminis, interval- 
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tentibus liberaliter respondit, obsidesque ad se adduci* jubet, 
At Sigambri, ex eo tempore quo** pons institui ceeptus est, 
fugi comparata, i hortantibus iis "" quos ex Tenchtheris atque 
Usipetibus apud se habSbant, fiDibus ^ suis-accesserant, sua- 
que omnia expoctaverant, seque 3' in solitudinem ac silvas 
abdiderant. 

19. Caesar, paucos dies ' in edrum finibus morZktus, omni- 
bus vicis sedificiisque incensis/ frumentisque succisis/ se in 
fines Ubiorum rec^pit ; atque iis auxilium suum poUicitus, 
si ab Su6vis premerentur,* haBc ab iis cognovit: SuSvos, pos- 
teaquam per exploratOres pontem fieri comperissent,** more* 
suo concilio habito, nuncios in omnes partes dimisisse, uti de 
oppidis demigrarent,'' liberos, ux6res,su^ue omnia jn silvas 
deponerent,'' atque omnes qui arma ferre possent' unum in 
locum convenirent : "* ^hunc esse delectum medium " fere re- 
gionum earum quas Su6vi obtin6rent : ° Kic Romanorum ad- 
ventum expectare atque ibi decertare constituisse." Quod »• 
ubi Caesar comperit, omnibus his rebus confectis, quarum re- 
rum causa transducere exercitum constituerat, ut Germanis 
metum injiceret/ ut Sigambros 4 ulciscerctur,'' ut Ubios ob- 
sidione liberaret,'' di6bus*^ omnino decem et octo trans Rhe- 
num consumtis, « satis et ad iaudem et ad utilitatem profec- 
tum ** arbitratus, se in Galliam rec6pit, pontemque rescidit. 

20. Exigua parte aestatis reliqu4, CsBsar, etsi in his locis, 
quod omnis Gallia ad septentriones vergit, ^ maturae sunt 
hiemes, tamen in Britanniam proficisci contendit, qu6d, om- 
nibus fere Gallicis bellis,** hostibus nostris •" "^ inde subminis- 
trata auxilia intelligebat : et, si tempus anni ad helium ge- 
rendum deficeret,'' tamen magno sibi* usui fore arbitrabatur, 
si modo insulam adisset, genus hominum perspexisset, loca, 

* 90, 4. t § 140, 2. » § 140, 6. 
«'§131,R. XL. i'SHO, 4. o 98,2. 

• 109, 1. i § 129, R. p 38, 4. 

* § 136, R. LII. k § 140, 1, 2d. q § 136, Obs. 5, (in.) 

• § 131, R. XLI. » § 141, Obs. 3. r § i26, R. III. 
' 104,1. »§97, R,Exp. ^§114, R. 
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portus, aditus eognovisset : quae omnia fer^ Gallis erant in- 
cognita. Neque enim > temere preter mercatSres ill6 adit 
quisquaro, ^ neque iis ipsid* quicquam, praeter oram roariti- 
mam atque eas regiones quae/ sunt contra Gallias, notum est. 
Itlu^ue, evocatis ad se undique mercatoribus, neque quanta 
esset'' insiilsB magnitudo, neque quse*" aut quantse*" nationes 
incolerent,'* neque •quern'' usum belli habSrent,, aut qui- 
bus*' institutk utcrentur, neque qui essent ad majOrum na- 
yium multitudinem idonei** portus, reperire potlrat. 

21. Ad haec cognoscenda, .priusquam periciilum faceret, 
idoneum esse arbitratus ** Caium VolusSnum, cum navi longi 
praemittit. Huic ^ mandat, uti, explor&tis omnibus rebus, ad 
se quamprimikm revertatur:' ipse cum omnTbus copiis in Mo- 
rinos proficiscitur, quod inde erat brevissimus in Britanniam 
transjectus. Hue naves undique ex finitimis regionibus et, 
quam** superiore aestate ad Veneticum bellum fecerat, clas- 
sem jubet convenire.' Interim, consilio ejus cognito et per 
mercatores perlato ad Britannos, a compluribus ejus insulaB 
civitatibus ad eum legati veniunt, qui polliceantur ^ obsides 
dare, atque imperio' Populi Rom^ni obtemperare. Quibus" 
auditis, liberalitcr pollicltus, hortatusque ut ^in ea sententii 
permanSrent,' eos domum " remittit, et cum his und Com- 
mium, quern ipse,Atrebatibus super&tis, regem ibi constitu- 
crat, cujus et virttitem et consilium probabat, et quem sibi 
fidelem arbitrab&tur, cuj usque auctoritas in iis regionibus 
magni ° habebatur, mittit. Huic imperat, quas possit adeat ^ 
civitates, ^horteturque* ut Populi Rom&ni *fidem sequantur ; • 
seque celeriter eo venturum nunciet.' Volus^nus, perspectis 
regionibus, ^ quantum ei facultatis dari potuit, Squi navi egre- 
di ac se barbaris committere non aud6ret,P quinto die ad Cae- 
s&rem revertitur; quaeque ibi perspexisset renunciat. 

• § 126, R. XXXIII. t 63, & § 123, R. ' § 112, R. V. 

• 5 140, 5. f § 140, 1, 3d. » 38, & 109, 2. 
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22. Dum in his locis Caesar navium parandaruni" caus& 
moiiituT, ex magna parte Morinorum ad euro legati veftgrunt, 
qui ** se ' de superioris temporis consilio excusSrent,'* qu6d 
homines barbiri, et nostras consuetudmis ^ imperiti, belluni 
Popiilo Romano fecissent,* seque ea, quae imperasset,* fac- 
ttiros pollicerentur.'* Hoc sibi ' satis opportune Caesar acci- 
disse arbitratus, qu6d neque post tergum hostem relinquere 
TolSbat, neque belli gerendi,* propter anni tempus, facultatem 
habSbat, neque *has tantullLrum rerum occupatiSnes * sibi ** 
Britanniae^ anteponendas judic&bat, magnum his*^ obsidum 
numerum imperat. -Qiiibus adductis, eos in fidem recepit. 
• Navibus circiter octoginta onerariis coactis contractisque, 
quot* satis esse ad duas transportandas legi5nes existimftbat, 
quicquid praeterea navium " longarum hab§bat, quaestori, le- 
g&tis, praefectisque distribuit. Hue accedSbant octodScim 
onerariae naves, quae ex eo loco ab " millibus passuum octo 
vento tenebantur, quo minus in eundem portum pervenire 
possent." Has equitibus distribuit; reliquum exercitum 
Quinto Titurio Sabino et Lucio Aurunculeio Cottae, legfStis, 
in Menapios atque in eos pagos MorinSrum, ab quibus ad 
eum legati non venerant, deducendum^ dedit. Publium 
Sulpitium Rufum, legatum, cum eo praesidio quod satis esse 
arbitrabatur, portum tenere jussit. 

23. His constitutis rebus, ffactus idoneam ad navigandum** 
tempestatem, ^ terti^ fer^ vigilia » solvit, equitesque in ulter- 
iSrem portum progredi,' * et naves conscendere,' et se sequi ' 
jussit: a quibus* cilim id paulo tardiiis esset administratum, 
ipse "^hora diei circiter quartd cum primis navibus Britanni- 
am attigit, atque ibi in omnibus coUibus ® e^pofeitas hostium 

* 112, 5. h § 126, Obs. 3. » § 132, Obs. 6. 

* § 141, Obs. 2, 4. ' § 126, R. III. » § 140, 1. 
c § 107, R. IX. k § 123, R. & 5, 1. P 107, 1. 
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copias armatas conspexit. Cujus loci haec erat nattira : ^ adeo 
montibus angustis mare continebatur, uti ex locis superiori- 
bus in littus telum adjici * posset. Hunc ^ ad egrediendum 
nequ&quam idoneum arbitratus locum, dum reliqusB naves 
eo convenirent," ^ad horam nonam in anchoris expectftvit. 
Interim legatis*" tribunisque militum convocatis, et quae ex 
Volus6no cogndsset,'* et quae fieri vellet,** ostendit, * monuit- 
que (ut rei militaris ratio, maxime ut maritimse res postula- 
rent,* ut quae celerem atque instabilem motum hab6rent), ad 
nutum et ad tempus omnes res ab iis administrarentur.' 
His " dimissis, et ventum et aestum uno .tempore nactus se- 
cundum, dato signo,*" et sublatis anchoris,^ circiter millia 
passuum septem ab eo loco progressus, aperto ac piano littore' 
naves constituit. 

24. At barbari, consilio *" Romanorum cognito, praemisso •* 
equitatu, *et essedariis, quo plerumque genere ' in proeliis uti 
consuerunt, reliquis copiis subsecuti, nostros navibus*" egredi 
^prohibebant. Erat ob has causas summa difficultas, qu6d 
naves, propter magnitudinem, nisi in alto, constitui * non pot- 
erant; "^militibus' autem, ignofis locis,*^ impeditis manibus,'' 
magno et gravi armorum onere oppressis, simul et de navibus 
desiliendum,' et in fluctibus consistendum,' et cum hostibus 
erat pugnandum:^ cum illi aut ex arido, aut paululilm in 
aquam progressi, « omnibus membris"™ expediti, notissimis 
locis,* audacter telaconjicerent," et equos ^insuefactos inci- 
tarent." Quibus rebus nostri perterriti, atque hujus omnlno 
generis" pugnaB imperiti, non e^dem alacritate' ac studio, 
quo' in pedestribus uti proeliis consueverant, utebantur. 

25. Quod ubi Caesar animum advert it, naves longas, 
^® quarum et species erat barbaris ^ inusitatior, et motus ad 
usum expeditior, paulum removSri ab onerariis navibus, et 
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^remis incitari,' et ad latus apertum hostium constitui,' al- 
que inde fundis, sagittis, 2 tormentis, hostes propelli * ac sub- 
mo vgri jussit : * qu8B res magno usui •* nostris fuit. Nam, et 
navium figtird, et remdrum motu, et inusitato genere tormen- 
torum permoti, barbari constit^runt, * ac paulum mod6 pe- 
dem retulSrunt. Atque, nostris militibus*^ cuactantibus, 
maxime propter altitudinem maris, • qui ** decimae legionis 
aquilam ferfibat, contestatus * Deos, ut « etf^res legiSni ^ fell- 
citer eveniret : ** Desilite,*' inquit, ** commilitSnes, nisi vultis 
aquilam bostibus prodere : ego certe meum reipublicae atque 
imperatOri officium prsBStitero." Hoc cum "^ magn& voce 
dixisset, ^ex navi se proj^cit, atque in bostes aquilam ferre 
coepit. Tum nostri, cobortati inter se,* ne •• tantum ded^us 
admittergtur, universi ex navi desiluSrunt : bos item exprox- 
imis navibus ci\m conspexissent, subsecfiti bostfbus ' appro- 
pinquirunl. 

26. Pugnatum est ab utrisque acriter; nostri tamen, 
quod neque ordines servftre,'' neque firmiter insisfere/ ne- 
que signa subsequi ^ poterant, atque alius ali& ' ex navi, qui- 
buscumque "' signis occurrerat, se aggregabat, magno opJ^re 
perturbabantur. Hostes vero, notis omnibus vadis, ubi ex lit- 
tore aliquos ^ singulares ex navi egredientes conspexerant, 
incitatis equis impeditos adoriebantur : plures paucos " «r- 
cumsistebant : alii ab latere aperto in universes tela conji- 
ciebant. ^oQuod** cAm animum advertisset CaBsar, ^^sca- 
phas longarum navium, item ^^speculatoria navigia militibus 
compleri' jussit, et, quos^ labotantes conspexerat, iis sub- 
sidia submittebat. Nostri, simul *• in arido constitfirunt, suis 
omnibus consecutis, in bostes impetum fec^runt, atque eos 
in fugam dedSrunt, neque longiils prosequi ^ potnCrunt, qu6d 
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eqaites > cursum ten§re atque instilam capere non potuerant 
Hoc unum ad pristinam fortQnam Gses&ri defuit. 

27. Hostes proelio superati, simul* atque se ex fugd rece- 
p?runt, statim ad CaBsarem lejratos de pace misorunt : ob- 



est in Britanniam ventum,'' naves ocfodecim, de quibus • su- 
pri demonstratum est, quae eqmtes sustulerant, ex superiore 
portu leni vento solv6runt. loQuse' cAm appropinqnarent 
Britannise, et ex castris viderentur, tanta tempestas subit6 
coorta est, ut nulla e&rum "" cursum tenfire posset," sed alisB 
e6dem, unde erant profectse, referrentur ; alisB ad inferiOrem 
partem insulsB, ^^ quas est propius sol is occasum," magno sui 
cum periciilo dejicerentur: i^quggP tamen, anchoris jactis 
c(im fluctibus complerentur,^ i*necessari^ adversd nocte in 
ahum p rovectae, continentem petifirunt. 

* 124, 18. ' § 140, ObB. 4. » 39, 6, or 1. 
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29. Eadem nocte accidit, ut esset* luna plena, iqui** dies 
maritimos aestus maximos in Oceano efficere consuevit ; 
2nostrisque '^ id erat incogmtum. Ita uno tempore et longas 
naves, quibus** Caesar exercitum transportandum curaverat, 
quasque inaridum* subduxerat, ajstus coniplebat; et onera- 
rias, 3qu8e ad anchoras erant deligatae, tenapestas ^afflictabat ; 
neque ulla nostris^ facultas aut adtoinistrandi, aut auxiliandi, 
dabatur. Compluribus navibus « fractis, reliqusB cAm essent, 
funibus,8 anchorisy reliquisque armamentis amissis, ad navi- 
gandum inutiles, magna, id quod** necesse erat accidere, 
totius exercitiis perturbatio facta est : neque enim naves 
erant alise, quibus reportari possent;* et omnia deerant, quae 
ad reficiendas eas usui" sunt, et, «qu6d omnibus** constabat 
hiemari in Gallift oport6re, frumentum « his in locis in hie- 
mem provisum non erat. 

30. Quibus" rebus^ cognitis, principes BritannisB, qui post 
proelium factum ad ea, quae jusserat Caesar, facienda con- 
venerant, inter se coliocuti, cum equites" et naves et fru- 
mentum Romanis°deesseintelligerent, et paucitatemmilitum 
ex castrSrum exiguitate cognoscerent, quae hoc erant etiam 
angustiSra, quod sine impedi mentis Caesar legiSnes trans- 
portaverat, optimum factu** esse dux6runt, rebelliSne* fact6, 
frumento'' commeattique nostros prohib6re, ef^rem in hiemem 
producere, quod, iis superatis, aut reditu'' intercltisis, nemi- 
nem postea belli inferendi caus4 in Britanniam transittkrum 
confidebant. Ttaque, rursus conj uratione ' facta, paulatint ex 
castris discedere, ac suos clam ex agris dediicere coeperunt. 

31. 'At Caesar, etsi nondum eorum consilia cognoverat, 
tamen et ^ex eventu navium suarum, ^et ex eo, qu6d obsides 
dare intermiserant, fore' id," quod accTdit, suspicabatur. 

• i 140, 1, 4th. f § 126, R. III. " 38, 3. 
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It&que ^ ad omnes casus subsidia compar^at : nam et fru- 
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et cikm se inter equitum turmas *insinuaverint," ex essedis 
desiliunt, et pedibqs prceliantur. * Aurigas interim paulatim 
ex prcelio excSdunt, ' atque ita ciirru ** se coUocant, ut, si illi 
a multitudme hostium premantur,'' expeditum ad suos fecep- 
tum habeant/ ^Ita mobilitatem equitum, stabilitatera pedi- 
tum, in prceliis praBstant: *ac tantum usu quotidiano et ex- 
ercitatione efficiunt, uti, in declivi ac prsecipiti loco, * inci- 
.tatos equos sustinCre, ''et brevi* moderari ac flectere, et per 
tem5nem percurrere, et in jugo insistere, et inde se in cur- 
Tus citissime recipere consuferint.** 

34. Quibus ^ rebus/ perturbatis nostris novitate pugn®, 
tempore** opportunissimo Caesar auxilium tulit: ftamque ejus 
adventu* hostes constitfirunt, nostri se ex timore receperunt. 
Quo ^ facto, ad lacessendum et ad committendum prcelium 
aliSnum esse tempus arbitratus,' suo se loco » continuit, et, 
brevi tempore intermisso, in castra legiSnes reduxit. Dum 
I18BC geruntur, nostris omnibus occupatis, qui erant in agris, 
reliqui discesserunt. Sectitas sunt s continues complures 
dies" tempestates, quae" et noslros in castris contin6rent," 
et hostem a pugnd prohiberent." Interim barbari nuncios 
in omnes partes dimisSrunt, paucitatemque nostrorum mili- 
tum »suis praedicavgrunt, et, lOquantapraedas faciendae," atque 
in perpetuum sui liberandi," facultas dar6tur,P si Komanos 
castris'' expulissent, demonstraverunt. His rebus celeriter 
magnd multitudme peditatus equitatGsque coacta, ad castra 
venerunt. 

35v CsBsar, etsi idem,' quod superioribus diebus** accide- 
rat, fore vidsbat, ut, si essent hostes pulsi, celeritate peri- 
ciilum effugerent;* tamen nactus equites circiter triginta, 

•§140, Obs. 3. * § 136, Obs. 5 (in.) - § 141, Obs. 3. 
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38. Caesar postero die Titum Labienum legaturn, cum iis 
legionibus, quas ex Britannia reduxerat, in Morinos, qui re- 
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BOOK V. 



GENERAL AEGUJtfEKT. 



I.' Cesar's second expedition into Britain — Chap 1-23. 11. War 
with Ambiorix — Chap. 24-54 III. Insurrectien among the Trc- 
viri repressed — Chap. 55-58. 

1. 1 Lucio DoMiTio, Appio Claudio, consalibus, discedens 
ab hibernis Caesar in Italiam, ut quotannis facere consuferat, 
legatis imperat, quos legionibus praefecerat, uti, ^quampluri- 
mas* possent, hieme** naves aedificandad*" reteresque refici- 
endas*" curarent. Earum modum formamque demonstrat. 
' Ad celeritatem onerandi subductionesque paul6 facit humil- 
iores, quam quibus ** in 4 nostromari uti consuevimus ; atque 
id. eo * magis, quod propter crebras commatationes aestuum 
minus magnos ibi fluctus fieri cognoverat : ad onera et ad 
multitudinem jumentorum trans portandam paulo latiores, 
quam quibus** in reliquis utimur maribus. Has omnes 
^actuarias imperat fieri, quam ad rem multiim humilitaa 
<»adjuvat. Ea, quae sunt usui ^^ad armandas naves, ex His- 
pania apportari jubet. Ipse, conventlbus Galliae citerioris 
peractis, inlUyrieum proficiscitur, quod a Pirustis finiiimara 
partem Provinciae incursionibus vastari audiSbat. Eo ciim 
venisset, civitatibus' milites imperat, certumque in locum 
con venire jubet. Qu4* re nunciata, Pirustae legates ad eum 
mittunt, qui '' doceant, nihil earum rerum pubHco factum 
consilio, seseque paratos esse demonstrant, » omnibus rati- 
onibns* de injuriis satisfacere. Accepta oratione eorum, 
Caesar obsides imperat, eosque ad certam diem addGci ju- 
bet: nisi ita fecerint, sese bello civitatem persecuturum de- 
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iDonstrat. His ad diem adductis, ut imperaverat, arbitros inter 

civitates dat, * qui litem aestTment* poenamque constituant.* 

2. His confectis rebus ^conventibusaue oeractis. in cite- 
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structss invenit. Eodem totius Gralliae equitatus convgnit, 
numero* millium quatuor, principesque omnibus ex civitatT- 
bus : ex quibus perpaucos, quorum in se fidem perspexeral. 
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* ne quid * sibi ^ ac rei publicsB nocere posset. Itaque dies ^ 
circiter viginti quinque in eo loco commoratus, quod 2 Corus 
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militum 1 virtus Liudanda, qui » vectoriis gravibusque navi- 
giis, non intermisso remigandi labOre, longarum navium cur- 
sum adsBqudrunt. ^Accessum est* ad Britanniam omnibus 
navibus* meridiano fere tempore ; neque in eo loco hostisest 
visus, sed, ut postea Cassarex captivis comperit, cilm** mag- 
na) manus eo convenissent,** multitudine navium perterritae 
(qusB * cum annotinis privatisque, quas sui quisque commo- 
di*' fecerat, ampliiis octingentis uno erant visse tempore), a 
littore discesserant ac se in superiora loca abdiderant. 

9. Caesar, exposito exercitu et loco castris ** idoneo capto, 
ubi ex captivis cognovit, quo in loco hostium copisB conse- 
dissent,* cohortibus decem ad mare relictis et equitibus tre- 
centis, qui*^ praesidio* navibus essent, de tertia vigilia ad 
hostes contendit, eo minus • veritus navibus,*" quod ^ in littore 
moUi atque aperto deligatas ad anchoram relinquebat ; et 
praBsidio^ navibus Quintum Atrium prgBfecit. - Ipse, noctu 
progressus millia passuum circiter duodecim, hostium copias 
conspicatus est. lUi, equiiatu' atque essedis ad flumen 
progressi, ex loco superiore nostros prohibere et proelium 
committere coep^runt. Repulsi ab equitatu, se in silvas ab- 
didgrunt, locum nacti, egregie et naturd et opere munitum, 
quern domesrici belli, ut videbatur, causa jam ante praepa- 
raverant : nam crebris arboribus ^ succisis omnes introitus 
erant ^praeclusi. Ipsi ex silvis ran propugnabant, nostrosque 
intra munitiones ingredi prohib6bant. At milites legiOnis 
septimae, ^testiidine ^ factd,et aggere ad munitiones adjecto, 
locum ceperunt eosque ex silvis expulSrunt, paucis vulneri- 
bus ^ acceptis. Sed eos fugientes longiilis CoBsar prosequi 
vetuit, et quod loci naturam ignorabat, et quod, magnd 
parte diSi consumtd munitioni ' casirorum tempus relinqui 
volebat. 

» 67, 5, Note. • § 140, 5. ' § 136, Obs.5, (cum) 
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rant: sed nostro adventu permoti Britanni hunc toti bello* 
imperioque praefeceraht. 

\2, Britanniae pars interior ab iis incolitur, ^ quos** natos 
in insula ipsa,memorid proditum dicunt: maritima pars ab 
iis, qui praedaB ac belli inferendi causi ex Belgis transie- 
rant ; qui omnes fere iis noininibus civitatum appellantur, 
quibus*" orti ex civitatibus eo perven6runt, et ^bello illato 
ibi remanserunt atque agros colere coeperunt. Hoininum 
est infinita multitudo, s creberrimaque aedificia, ^fere Galli- 
cis^ consimilia: pecorum magnus numerus. Utuntur aut 
sere,* aut ^taleis ferreis, ad certum pondus examinatis, pro 
nummo. Nascitur ibi ^ plumbum album in mediterraneis 
regionibus, in maritimis ferrum ; sed ejus exigua est "^copia: 
aere* utuntur importato. ^jviateria cujusque generis, ut in 
Gallia, est, praeter fagum atque abietem. Leporem et gal- 
linam et anserem gustare, fas non putant ; baBC tamen alunt 
^animi voluptatisque causa. i^Loca sunt temperatiora, 
quam in Gallia, i^remissioribus frigoribus/ 

13. Insiila natura '^triquetra, cujus unum latus est contra 
Galliam. Hujus lateris alter angiilus, qui est ^^ad Cantium, 
quo fere omnes ex Gallia naves appelluntur, ad orientem 
solem ; inferior ad meridiem spectat. Hoc latus tenet cir- 
citer millia passuum quingenta. Alterum vergit ^^ ad Hispa- 
niam atque occidentem solem, qua ex parte est Hibernia, 
^•dimidio ** minor, ut aestimatur, quam Britannia ; ' ^^ sed pari 
spatio** transmissus, atque' ex Gallia, est in Britanniam. 
In hoc medio cursu est insiila, quae appellatur ^'^ Mona ; com- 
plures praeterea minores objectas insiilae existimantur ; de 
quibus*' insiilis nonnulli scripserunt, 's dies'" continuos tri- 
ginta sub brumd, esse noctem,** Nos nihil de eo perconta- 
tionibus reperiebamus, ^^ nisi certis ex aqua mensuris brevi5- 

* § 123, R. • § 121, R. XXVI. i § 120, Obs. 2, 2d. 
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res esse, qukm in continente, noctes videb&mus. Hujus est 
longitudo lateris, ut fert illorum opinio, ^ septingentOrum 
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columes recepfirunt. Eo die Quintus Laberius Duma, tri- 
bunus militum, interficitur. Illi, pluribus immissis coborti- 
bus, repelluntur. 

16. Toto hoc in genere pugnae, * ciim sub oculis omnium 
ac pro castris dimicaretur, ^intellectum est,* nostras^ prop- 
ter gravit&tem annaturse, quod neque insequi > cedentes pos* 
sent, neque ab signis discedere aud^rent^ minilte aptos esse 
ad hujus generis hostero; equites^ autem magno cum peri- 
culo dimic&re,*^ propterea qu6d illi etiam consulto plerumque 
^cederent,** et, ciim pauli!km ab legionibus nostros removis- 
sent, ex essedis desilirent *et pedibus' disp&ri proelio con* 
tenderent. Equestris autem proslii ratio et cedentibus ' et 
insequentibus par atque idem periculum inferSbat. Acce- 
debat hue, ut, nunquam ^conferti, sed ran magnisque inter- 
vallis * proeliarentur,'' stationesque dispositas habfirent,** at- 
que 7 alios alii deinceps exciperent, integrique et recentes 
defatigatis succederent.** 

17. Postero die procul a castris hostes in collibus constit- 
erunt, rarique se ostendere et slenius, quim pridie,. nostros 
equites proelio lacessere coeperunt. Sed meridie, cillm Cae- 
sar pabulandi causd tres legiones atque omnem equitatum 
cum Caio Trebonio legato misisset, repente ex omnibus par- 
tibus ad pabulat5res advolavSrunt, sic, *uti ab signis legio- 
nibusque non absisterent. Nostri, acriter in eos impetu 
facto, repulerunt, neque finem sequendi fecSrunt, quoad sub- 
sidio' conf isi equites, ctim post se legiones vid6rent, praecip- 
ites hostes eggrunt: magnoque e5rum numero interfecto, 
neque sui coUigendi, neque consistendi, aut ex essedis de- 
siliendi facult&tem dederunt. Ex hAc fuga protmus, qu» 
undique convenerant, auxilia discesserunt : ^<>neque post id 
tempus unquam summis nobiscum copiis hostes cont en de- 
runt. 

• 51, 2. «» § 140, 6. f § 132, R. XLII. 
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18. CaBsar, cognito consilio eorum, ad flumen Tamesin 
in fines Cassivellauni exercitum duxit; quod* flumen uno 
omnino loco** pedibus, atque hoc*^ aegre, translri potest. E6 
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tusque erat a Cassivellaano, ipse fugd mortem vitavSrat), 
legates ad Caesarem mittunt, pollicenturque, sese ei dedita* 
ros atque imperata facttiros: petunt, ut Mandubratium ab 
injurid Cassivellauni defendat,* i atque in civitatem mittat, 
qui praesit ^ imperiumque obtineat." His *" Ccesar imperat 
obsides quadraginta frumentumque exercitui,** Mandubra- 
tiumque ad eos mittit. Illi imperata celenter fec5runt, ob- 
sides 2 ad numerum frumentaque miserunt. 

21. Trinobantibus defensis atqile ab omni railitum injurii 
« prohibitis, Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, Cassi, 
Jegationibus missis sese Caesari dedunt. Ab bis cognoscit, 
non long^ ex eo loco oppidum Cassivellauni abesse, silvis* 
paludibusque munltum, quo^ satis magnus hominum pccoris- 
que numerus convenerit. (* Oppidum autem Britanni vo- 
cant, cAm silvas impeditas rallo atque foss^ munierunt,* qu6 
incuTsionis hostium vitandae causa convenire consu^nint.) 
E6 proficiscitur cum legiombus: locum reperit egregi^ na- 
ttiri* atque opere munitum ; tamen hunc duabus ex parti- 
bus oppugnare contendit. Hostes, paulisper morati, militum 
nostrorum impetum non tulerunt, sesSque alia ex parte op- 
pidi ejecftrunt. Magnus ibi numerus pecoris repertus, mul- 
tique in fugd sunt comprehensi atque interfecti. 

22. Dum base in his locis geruntur, Cassivellaunns ad 
Cantium, quod** esse *ad mare supri demonstravimus, qui- 
bus ' regionibus ^ quatuor reges praBerant, Cingetorix, Car- 
vilius, Taximagulus, Segonax, nuncios mittit, atque his im- 
perat, uti, coactis omnibus copiis, castra navalia de improvi- 
so ^ 6 adoriantur atque oppugnent. li cillm ad castra venis- 
sent, nostri, eruptione factd, multis eSrum" interfectis, capto 
etiam nobili duce Lugotorige, suos incoliimes reduxerunt. 
Cassi vellaun us, hoc proelio nunciato, tot detrimentis accep- 
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iis, vastatis finibus,Tnaxim^ etiam permStns defectione civ 
itatium, legates per Atrebatem Cornmium de dediiiSne ad 
Csesarem mittit* Caesar, ciim statuisset* hiemem in conti- 
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Quintio CicerOni ; tertiam in Essuos Lucio Roscio ; quartam 
in Remis cum Tito Labieno in confinio Trevirorum hiem&re 
jussit ; tres in Belgio coUocftvit : his Marcum Crassum, 
quaestorem, et Lucium Munatium Plancum et Caium Trebo- 
nium, legates,* prasfScit. Unam legionem, quam proxime 
trans Padum conscripserat, et cohortes quinque inEburdnes, 
quorum pars maxima est inter Mosam ac Rhenum, qui sub 
imperio Ambiorigis et Cativolci erant, misit. His** militibus 
Quintum Titurium Sabinum et Lucium Aurunculeium Col- 
tam, legatos,* praeesse jussit. Ad hunc modum distribQtis 
legionibus, faciilime inopiae" frumentariae sese ^ ib«deri posse 
cxislimavit : atqtie harum '^ tamen omnium hib^ma (praeter 
earn, quam Lucio Roscio in pacatissimam et quietissimam 
partem ducendam dederat), 2 millibus passuum centum con- 
tinebantur. Ipse interea, quoad legiSnes coUocAsset* mu- 
nitaque hiberna cognovisset, in Gallid morari constituit. 

25. Erat in Carnutlbus ^summoloco' natus' Tasgetius, 
cujus majSres in sua civitate regnum obtinuerant: Huic 
Caesar, pro ejusvirtuteatqueinsebenevolentia, qu6d in om- 
nibus bellis singulari ejus opera fuerat usus, majdrum locum 
restituerat. ^Tertium jam hunc annum '^ regnantem inimi- 
ci palam, multis etiam ex civitate auctorTbus, interfecfirunt 
Defertur ea res ad Caesarem. Ille veritus, *qu6d ad plures 
pertinebat, ne** civitas eorum impulsu deficeret, Lucium 
Plancum cum legione ex Belgio celeriter in CamQtes pro- 
ficiscijubet, ibique hiemare ; quorumque operi c^gnov&it 
Tasgetium interfectum, hos comprehensos ad W^itteire. 
Interim ab omnibus legatis quaestoribusque, quibus legiOnes 
transdiderat, certior factus est, ^ in hiberna perventum * lo* 
cum que hibernis esse munitum. 

26. Diebus circiter quindecim, quibus in hiberna ventum 
est,' initium repentini tumultus ac defectionis ortum est ab 

» § 97, Obs. 2. «» 19, (legidnum.) «§ 131,R.XLI. 
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Ambiorige et Cativolco : * qui* cum ad fines regni sui Sabi- 
no'* Cottseque prsest^ fuissent, frumentumque in hibema com- 
Twrtavis^ent, Indutiomari Treviri nunciis impulsi, suos con- 
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venire posset : ' non facile G alios Gallis** neg&re potuisse, 
praesertim cAm de recuperanda commtini libertate consilium 
initum videretur. ' Quibus ^ quoniam pro pietate •atisfece- 
rit, habere se nunc rationem officii pro beneficiis Caesaris ; 
monere, orare Titurium * 2 pro hospitio, ut suae ac m^ilitum 
saluti consiilat :. magnam manum Germanorum conductam 
Ehenum transisse;* hanc*^ afFore biduo. ^jpsorum esse 
consilium, irelintne^ prii!ks, quam finitimi sentiant,** eductos 
ex iubcmis milites aut ad Ciceronem aut ad Labienum de- 
ducere, quorum alter * Ihillia passuum circiter quinquaginta, 
alter' naul6 amplius ab his absit. Illud se pollicSri et jure- 
juranc^ confirmare, tutum iter per fines suos dattirum; 
-* quod^ cum facial, et ' civitati sese consulere, qubd hiber- 
nis levetur, et ' CsBsari pro ejus meritis gratiam refeore." 
Hiic orn^ione habit^, discedit Ambiorix. 

28. Arpineius et Junius, quae audierint, ad legatos de|i» 
runt. Illi, repentina re perturbati, etsi ab hoste ea diceban* 
tur, non tamen negligenda existimabant > maximeque hAc 
re permovebantur, quod, civitatem ignobilem atque humilem 
Eburonum suA sponte Popiilo Romano bellum facere au- 
sam,* vix erat credendum.^ Itaque ad consilium rem de- 
ferunt magnaque inter eos *exislit controversia. Lucius 
Aurunculeius compluresque tribtini militum et primorum 
ordinum centuriones nihil temere agendum,"" neque ex hi- 
bernis injussu CaBsarisdiscedendum,™" existimabant : "quan- 
tasvis magnas etiam copias ^ Germanorum ^ sustineri posse 
munitis hibernis," docSbant : ' " rem esse testimonio," qu6d 
priraum hostium impetum, multis ultro vulneribus illatis,. 
fortissime sustinuerint : ** re frumentarid non premi : interea 
et ex proximis hibernis et a CaBsare conventGra subsidia 
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postrSmo, "quid esse Uevius aut turpius, quam, ^auctOre 
hoste,* de summis rebus capere consilium ? " 
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31. iConsurgitTir* ex consilio; comprehend unt ^utrum- 
que et orant, " ne su^ dissensione et pertinacia rem. in sum^ 
mum periciilum deducant :^ faoilem esse rem, seu maneant,' 
seu proficiscantur,^ si modo unum omnes sentiant ac probent; 
contra in dissensione nuUam se salutem perspicere." ® Res 
disputatiOne a^l mediam noctem perducitur. Tandem * dat 
Cotta permotus manus; superat sententia Sabini. •Pro- 
nunciatur,** primd luce itiiros: consumitur vigiliis reliqua 
pars noctis, ciim sua quisque miles circumspiceret,* quid se- 
cum portare posset,* quid ex instrumento hibernSrum relin- 
quere cogeretur.* "^ Omnia excogitantur, quare nee sine per- 
iculo maneatur et languore militum et « vigiliis periculum 
augeatur. PrimA luce sic ex castris proficiscuntur, ®ut qui- 
bus ^ esset persuasum,* non ab hoste, sed ab homine amicis- 
simo Ambiorige consilium datum j** longissimo agmine^ max- 
imisque impedimentis. 

32. At hostes, posteaquam ex nocturno fremitu vigiliisque 
de profectione eorum senserunt, collocatis insidiis bipartite 
in silvis opportuno atque pcculto loco, a ^ millibus passuum 
circiter duobus, Romanorum adventum expectabant: et, 
ciim 10 se major pars agminis in magnam convallem demi- 
sisset, ex utr4que parte ejus vallis subit6 se oslenderunt, 
novissimosque premere et primos prohibSre ascensu atque 
iniquissimo nostris * loco proelium committere coeperunt. 

33. Turn demum Titurius, i^ut qui^ nihil ante providisset^ 
trepidare,™ concursare, cohortesque disponere ; i^ hgec tamen 
ipsa timide atque ut" eum omnia deficere viderentur: quod" 
plerumque iis^ accidere consuevit, qui is in ipso negotio con- 
silium capere coguntur. At Cotta, qui* cogitdsset, haec 
posse in itinere accidere, atque ob eam causam profecti6nis 
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' auctor non fuisset, nulld in re commtini saluti * deerat, et in 
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in eum locum, unde erant progressi, reverti cosperant, et ab 
iis, qui cesseraat, et ab iis, qui proximi * stet erant, circum- 
veniebantur; sin autem * locum tenere vellent, nee virtuti'* 
locus relinquebatur, fieque ab tanta multitudine coiyecta tela 
conferti vitare poterant. Tamen tot incommodis conflictati, 
multis vulneribus acceptis, resistabant et, magna parte diei 
consumta, ci!im a prima luce ^ad horam octavam pugnarg- 
tur, nihil, quod ipsis*^ esset indignum, committebant. Turn 
Tito Balventio,'^ qui superiore anno primum pilum duxerat, 
viro forti et magnsB auctoritatis, » utrumque femur traguli 
transjicitur. Quintus Lucanius, ejusdem ordinis,*' fortissir 
me pugnans, dum circumvento filio*^ ^subvenit, interficitui": 
Lucius (Jotta, legatus, omnes cohortes ordinesque adhortans, 
*in adversum OS funda vulneratur. 

36. His rebus permotus Quintus Tituriu^, cum procul 
Ambiongem suos cohortantem conspexisset, interpretem 
suum, Cneium Pompeium, ad eum mittit, rogatum,* ut sibi' 
militibusque parcat. Ille appellatus respondit: *'si velit 
secum colloqui, lic6re ; sperare, a multitudine impetrari 
posse, quod *" ad miiitum salutem pertineat;* ^ipsi-'^vero 
nihil nocitum iri, inque eam rem se ' suam fidem interpo- 
nere." Ille cum Cotta saucio communicat, ** si videatur, 
pugna ut exc^dant et cum Ambiorige una colloquantur: 
sperare, ab eo de sud ac militum salute impetrare posse." 
Cotta se ad armatum hostem iturum negat "^ atque in eo 
constitit. 

37. Sabinus, quos ®in praesentia tribunos militum circum 
se habebat et primorum ordinum centuriones, se sequi ju- 
bet, et, cum propiiis Ambiorigem" accessisset, jussus arma 
abjicere, imperatum facit, suisque, ut idem faciant, imperat. 
Interim, dum de conditionibus inter se agunt, longiorque 
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consulto ab Ambiorige instil uitur sermo, paulatim circum- 
vcntus interficitur. Turn vero suo more ^ victoriam concla- 



imperio sunt, quam m£L\Hnas mantis possunt, cognnt, et de 
improviso ad Ciceronis biberna ad volant, nondum ad eum 
fama de Titurii morte perlaia. '^ Huic quoque accidit, quod "" 
fuit necesse, ut nonnulli iriilTtes, qui lignatiunis munitionis- 
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que causa in silvas discessissent,* repentino equitum adven- 
tu interciperentur.** His circumventis, magn^ manu Ebu- 
rones, Nervii, Aduatuci atque horum omnium socii et cli- 
entes, legionem oppugnftre incipiunt : nostri cefenter ad 
arma concurrunt, vallum conscendunt. ' JEgre is dies sus- 
tent&tur, quod omnem spera hostes in celerit&te ponSbant, 
atque, banc adepti*^ victoriam, in perpetuum se fore victo- 
res** confidebant. 

40. Mittuntur ad Caes&rem confestim ab Cicerone liter», 
magnis ^propositis praemiis, si pertulissent. Obsessis omni- 
bus viis, missi * intercipiuntur. Noctu ex ek materia, quam 
munitiOnis causa comportaverant, * turres admodum centum 
et viginti excitantur incredibili celeritate : quas'' deesse ope- 
ri * videbantur, perficiuntur. Hostes poStero die, niulto raa- 
joribus copiis coactis, castra oppugnant, fossam complent. 
Ab nostris e^dem ratione,*" qua pridie, resistitur : * hoc idem 
deinceps reliquis fit diebus. Nulla pars nocturni temporis 
ad laborem intermittitur : non segris,'^ non vulnerfttis, facul- 
tas quiStis datur : quaecuinque ' ad proximi difii oppugnatio- 
nem opus sunt, noctu comparantur: multas ^praeustSB sudes, 
magnus muralium pilorum numerus instituTtur; ') turres 
contabulantur, pinnae loricaeque ex cratibus attexuntur. 
Ipse Cicero, ^ci^m tenuissimd valetudme" esset, ne noctur- 
num "quidem sibi tempus ad quietera relinquebat, ut* ultro 
mijitum concursu ac vocibus ''^sibi ^ parcere cogergtur. 

41. Tunc duces principesque Nerviorum, qui 8 aliquem 
sermSnis aditum causamque amicitiaB cum Cicerone habe- 
bant, colloqui sese velle dicunt. ^ Facta potestate, eadem, 
quaB Ambiorix cum Titurio egerat, commemorant, "omnem 
esse in armisGalliam, Germanos Rhenum transisse, CaBsar- 
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18 reliquorumque biberna oppugnari." Addunt 8tiam de 
Sabini morter * Ambiongem ostentant fidei faciendoB causa : 
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lum as<!tndere coepgrunt* At tanta militum virtus atque ea* 
prsesentia animi fuit, ut, ciira undique flamm4 torrerentur," 
maximaque telorum multitudine premerentur,** suanue om- 
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torem mittit; cujus hiberna aberant ab eb millia passnum vi 
ginti quinque. Jubet media nocte legionfim proficisci,* ce 
leriterque ad se venire. Exiit cum nuncio Crassus, Alte- 
Tum ^ ad Caium Fahium legatum mittit, ut in Atrebatium 
fines legiOnem adducat,*^ ^ qua sibi* iter faciendum sciSbat. 
Scribit Labi^no, ^ si reip^ublicsB commodb facere posset, cum 
legione ad fines NerviSrunvveniat : * reliquam partem exer- 
citus, quod paulo abcrat longius, non putat expectandam f 
equites circiter quadringentos ex proximis hibernis cogit. 

47. Hord circiter tenia ab antecursoribus de Cras&i ad- 
ventu certior factus, eo die millia ^ passuum viginti progre- 
ditur.- Crassum Samarobrivae *^ praeficit, legionemque ei» 
attribuit, quod ibi impedimenta exercitus, obsides civitatum, 
^literas publicas, frumentumque omne, quod e6 ^tolerandae 
hiemis causd devexerat, relinqu^bat. Fabius, ut imperatum 
erat, non ita multum moratus, in itinere cum legione oc- 
currit. LabiShus, interitu Sabini et caede cohortium cog- 
nitd, cilrn omnes ad eum Trevirorum copiae venissent,** veri- 
tus, ne,' si ex hibernis fugae similem profectionem fecisset, 
hostium impetum sustinere non posset, prsesertim quos ^ re- 
centi victoria efferri sciret, literas Caesari remittit, quanto 
cum periculo legionem ex hibernis educturus esset:* »rera 
gestam in Eburonibus perse ribi t : docet, omnes peditatfis 
equitatusque copias Trevirorum tria millia ^ passuum longe 
ab suis castris consedisse. 

48. Caesar, consilio ejus probato, etsi, ^opinione" trium 
legionum dejectus, ad duas rediSrat, tamen unum communis 
salutis auxilium in celeritate ponSbat. Venit magnis itin- 
eribus in NerviOrum fines. Ibi ex captivis cognoscit, quae 
apud Cicerdnem gerantur,' quantoque in periculo res sit.' 
Tum cuidam^ ex equitibus Gallis magnis praemiis persuadet, 
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uti ad CicerOnem epistolam deferat. Hanc Graecis conscrip- 
tarn Uteris mittit, ne, intercepta epistola, nostra ab hostibus 
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qu^m maxime potest, contr&hit, eo consilio, ut in snmTnam 
contemtionem hostibus * veniat. Interim, speculatoribus in 
omnes partes dimissis, explSrat, quo commodissimo ** itinere 
rallem transire possit. 

50. Eo die, parviilis equestribus prceliis ad aquam factis, 
utrique sese suo loco continent; ^Galli, qu6d ampliores co- 
pias, qu8B nondum convenerant, expect&bant ; Caesar, si 
forte timoris simulatione hostes ^in suum locum elicere pos- 
set, ut citra vallem pro castris proelio contenderet;*" si id 
efficere non posset, ut, exploratis itinerlbus, minore cum 
periciilo vallem rivumque transiret.*" Primd luce hostium 
equitatus ad castra accedit, prceliumque cum nostris equiti- 
bus committit. Caesar consult6 equites cedere,* seque in 
castra recipere** jubet; simul ex omnibus partibus castra 
altiOre vallo muniri,'* ^portasque obstrui, atque in his ad- 
ministrandis rebus quam maxime concurs^ri et cum simula- 
tidne tim&ris agi jubet. 

51. Quibus omnibus rebus hostes invil&ti copias trans- 
ducunt, aciemque iniquo loco constituunt ; nostris ver6 
^etiam de vallo deductis, propiills accedunt, et tela intra mu- 
nitionem ex omnibus partibus conjiciunt; praeconibusque • 
circummissis pronuntiari jubent, " seu quis Gallus seu Ro. 
manus velit ante horam tertiam ^ad se transire, sine periculo 
lic6re ; post id tempus non fore potestatem : '* * ac sic nos- 
tros contemsgrunt, ut obstructis in speciem portis singulis 
ordinibus cespitum, qu6d ''^e^ non posse introrumpere vide- 
bantur, alii vallum manu scindere, alii fossas complfire in- 
ciperent. Tum Caesar, omnibus portis eruptione facta equi- 
tattique emisso, celeriter hostes dat in fugam, sic, uti omni- 
no pugnandi causa resisteret nemo ; magnumque ex eis nu- 
merum occidit, atque omnes armis ^ exuit. 

52. sLongius prosequi veritus, quod silvae paludesque in- 
tercedebant, neque etiam parvulo detrimento * illorum locum 
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habSbaDt. Neque ullum fer6 totius hiemis tempus sine so- 
licitudine Caesaris intercessit, ^ quin * aliquem de conciliis 
ac motu Gallorum nuncium acciperet.* In his ab Lucio Ros- 
cio legato, quem legioni decimaB tertias prsBfecerat, certior 



tempus intermis6nint, quin* trans Rhenum legates mitterent, 
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civitates solicitarent, pecunias pollicerentur, ma^& parte 
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done Indutiom&ri cognitd, quam in concilio habuerat, nun- 
cios mittit ad finitimas civit&tes, equitesque undique evocat : 
iis' certum diem conveniendi dicit. Interim nroos auotidie 
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BOOK VI. 

GENERAL AROXTMENT. 

I. Commotions throughout nearly all Gaul in consequence of the 
overthrow and death of Tiberius— Chap. 1-8. II. Caesar's expe- 
dition against the Suevi — Chap. 9-28. III. Punishment of Am- 
biorix and the Eburones — Chap. 29-44. 

1. MijLTis de causis Cffisar, majSrem GalliaB motmn ex- 
pectans, per Marcum Sil&nura, Cahim Antistium Reginum, 
Titum Sextium, legates, ^ dilectum habere instituit : simul 
ab Cneio Pompeio proconsiile petit, 3 quoniam ipse ad urbexn 
cum imperio reipublicae causA remanfiret,' quos " ex Cisalpini 
Gallic coDsulis sacramento rogavisset,^ ad signa convenlre 
et ad se proficisci juberet:*" magni** interesse etiam in reli- 
quum tempus ad opinionem Galliae existimans, tantas vid6ri 
ItaliaB facultates,* ut, si quid esset in bello detrimenti accep- 
tum, non modd id brevi tempore ^sarciri, sed etiam majoribus 
ad^ugeii copiis posset.^ * Quod •* ciim Pompeius et reipubli- 
cae et amicitisB tribuisset,** celeriter confecto per suos dilectu, 
tribus ante exactam hiemem et constitutis ^t adductis legi- 
onibus, duplicatoque earura cohortium nuraero, quas cum 
Quinto Titurio amiserat, et celeritate et copiis docuit, quid 
Popiili Bom^ni discipliua atque opes possent.* 

2. Interfecto Tndutiomftro, *ut docuimus, ad ejus propin- 
quos a Treviris imperium defertur. Illi finitimos Germanos 
solicitare et pecuniam pollic^ri non desistunt : cum ab prox- 
imis impetrare non possent, ulteriores tentant. Inventis 
nonnullis civitatibus, jurejurando inter se confirmant, «ob- 
sidibusque de pecunia cavent: Ambiorigem sibi societate 
et foedere adjungunt. Quibus rebus cognitis, Caesar, ciim 
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undique bellum parari videret, Nervios,* Aduatucos, Mena- 
pios, adjunctis Cisrhenanis omnibus Germanis, esse** in 
armis, Senones * ^ad imperatum non venire, et cum Carnuti- 
bu« finitimisque civitatibus consilia communicare, a Trevi- 
ris Germanos* crebris legationibus solicitari ; •* maturids 
sibi*" de bello cogitandum putavit. 

3. ItSque ^ nondum hieme confectd, proximis quattuor co- 
actis legionibus, de improviso in fines Nervi6rum contendit, 
et pricks, quam illi aut convenire aut profugere possent,* 
magno pecoris atque hominum numero capto, atque ea prae- 
d& militibus" concessd, vastatisque agris, in dediti6nem ve- 
nire atque obsides sibi dare coegit. Eo celeriter confecto 
negotio, rursus in hiberna legiones reduxit. Concilio Gal- 
liaB primo' vete, ^uti instituerat, indicto, ci!im reliqui, praeter 
Senones, Carntites, Trevirosque, venissent, initium belli ac 
defectiOnis hoc esse arbitratus,*^ ut * omnia postponere vide- 
r6tur, concilium Lutetiam Parisiorum transfert. Confines 
erant hi Senonibus,** civitatemque patrum memoria conjunx- 
erant; »sed ab hoc consilio abfuisse existimabantur. «Hac 
re pro suggestu pronunciatd, eodem die cum legionibus in 
Senones proficiscitur, magnisque itineribus el) pervenit. 

4. Cognito ejus adventu, Acco, qui princeps ejus consilii 
fuerat, jubet in oppida multitudinem convenire ; "^ conanti- 
bus,® priusqujLm id effici posset,** adesse Romanos * nuncia- 
tur; necessario ^ sentential desistunt, legatosque ^deprecandi 
causd ad Csesarem mittunt ; adeunt per ^duos, quorum an- 
tiquiti!is erat in fide ci vitas. Libenter Caesar petentibus 
^duis dat veniam, excusationemque accipit; i^qu^j gesti- 
vum tempus instantis belli, nori quaestionis* esse arbitraba- 
tur. Obsidibus imperatis centum, hos JSduis custodiendos* 
tradit. Eodem Carntites legatos obsidesque mittunt, usi 
deprecatoribus Remis, quorum erant in clientgja: eadem 
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ferunt responsa. Peragit concilium CaBsar, equitesque im- 
pcrat civitatibus.* 

5. Hac parte Galiise pacfttd, > totus et roente et ammo in 
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7. Dum haec a Caesfire geruntur, Treviri, magnis coactis 
peditat6s equitatiisque copiis, Labicnum ' cum und legione, 
quae in eorum finibus hiemabat, adoriri parabaut : jamque 
^b eo non longiiis bidui via'* aberant, cum duas venisse* le- 
giones missu Capsaris cognoscunt. Positis castris a** milli- 
bus** passuum quindecim, auxilia Germawrum expectare 
constituunt. . Labienus, hoslium .cognito .consilio, speraas, 
temeritate * e6rum fore aliquam dimicandi facultatem, pre- 
sidio ^ cohortium quinque imped imentis relicto, cum viginti 
quinque cohortibus magnoque equitatu contra bostem profi- 
ciscitur, et, milie passuum intermisso spatio/ castra com- 
mtinit. Erat inter Labienum atque hostera difficili transitu' 
flumen ripisque praeruptis : hoc neque ipse transVe in ani- 
mo habebat, neque hostes transituros existimabat. ^Au- 
gebatur auxiliorum quotidie spes. 2 Loquitur in consilio pa- 
lam, ** quoniam Germani appropinquare dicantur," sese suas 
exercitiisque fortunas 3 in dubium non devocaturum, et pos-. 
tero die prima luce castra mottirum." Celeriter kaec ad 
hostes deferuntur, ut ' ex magno Gallorum equitatfis nume- 
ro nonnullis ^Gallicis rebus'' fav6re nattira cogfebat. Labi- 
l&nus noctu, tribunis militum * primisque ordinibus coactis, 
quid sui sit consilii, proponit, et, quo faciliiis hostibus timo- 
ris det' suspicionem, majore strepitu* et tumultu, quam 
Popiili Romani fert consuetudo, castra mov6ri jubet. His 
rebus * fugae similem profectionem efficit. Haec quoque per 
exploratores ante lucem, in tantA propinquitate castrorum, 
ad hostes deferuntur. 

8. Vix agmen novissimum extra munitiSnes processerat, 
cum Galli, cohortati inter se, **ne speratam praedam ex 
raanibus dimitterent; ^iongum esse, perterritis Romanis, 
Germanorum auxilium expectare, neque suam pati dignita 

» § 136, R. LII. <« § 132, Obs. 5. »> § 140, 6. 

>» § 132, R. XLIL & • § 129, R. » § 140, Obs. 1. 

§ 120, Obs. 3. ' 109, 2. k § 112, R. V 

« 98, 2, & 94, 1, 2d. « § 106, E. VII. » § 140, 1, 2d 
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tern, ut tantis copiis tam exiguam manum,* praesertim fugi* 
entem atque impeditam, adoriri non audeant;^' flumen* trans- 
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militum studio, paucis difibus opus efficitur. Firmo in Tre- 
viris prssidio ad pontem relicto, ne qui& ab iis subilo motus 
orir€tur,* reliquas copias equitatumque transducit. Ubii, 
qui ant^ obsides dederant atque in deditidnem venerant, 
* purgandi sui causa ad euro legatos mittunt, qui doceant,^ 
"neque ex su4 civitate auxilia*" in Treviros missa,'* ^neque 
ab se fidem laesani : ^ " petunt atque orant, " ut sibi parcat,* 
3 ne communi odio Germanorum innocentes pro nocentibuS 
poBnas pendant : " si amplius obsidum ^ velit, dare poUicen- 
tur. 4 Cognita Csesar causa « reperit, ab SuCvis auxilia missa 
esse : *^ Ubiorum satisfactionem accipit ; aditus viasque in 
Su6vos perquirit. 

10. Interim paucis post diebus fit ab Ubiis certior, Su6vos' 
omnes unum ixi locum copias cogere, atque iis nationibus,** 
quae sub e5rum sint ' imperio, denunciare, uti auxilia pedi- 
tatus equitatusque mittant/ His cognitis rebus, rem fru- 
mentariam providet, castris** idoneum locum deligit, Ubiis ■• 
imperat, ut pecora deducant * suaque omnia ex agris in op- 
pida conferant, sperans, barbaros atque *imperitos homines,*^ 
inopia cibariorum afflictos, ad iniquara pugnandi conditiS- 
nem posse deduci: ^ mandat, ut crebros exploratores in Su6- 
vos mittant,* quaeque apud eos gerantur,* cognoscant.* lUi 
imperata faciunt, et, paucis diSbus intermissis, «referunt, 
** Sugvos*' omnes, posteaquam certiores nuncii de exercitu 
Romanorum venerint, cum omnibus su is sociorumque copiis, 
quas coegissent,' penitus ad extr€mos fines sese recepisse : * 
silvam esse ibi ' infinita magnitudine, quae appellatur " Ba- 
c6nis: hanc*^ longe introrsus pertinfire, et, pro nativo muro 
objectam, Cheruscos ^ab Sue vis, Suevosque ab Cheruscis, 
injuriis incursionibusque prohibfire: ad ejus initium silvaB 
Sufivos*" advent um Koman5rum expectare constituisse."* 

» §140,1, 2d. «§140, 1, 3d. « § 140, 6. 

»» § 141, Obs. 2, 4th. f § 106, R. VIII. k 87. 

« § 145, R. B 104, 1. » § 140, 5. 
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11. Quoniam ad hunc locum perventum est,* non ^aliS- 
num, esse videtur,'' de Galliae Germaniseque moribus, et 
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amicitiam aggregaverant, meliore condition e * atque squi- 
5re imperio se" uti vid6banl), ireliquis rebus *^ eSrum, gra- 
tikj dignitate ^ amplificata, Sequani princip&tum ^dimiserant. 
In eOrum locum Kemi successerant ; • quos ** quod adcequ&re 
apud Caesarem grati& intelUgebatur, ii, qui propter ^veteres 
inimicitias nullo modo cum -^duis conjungi poterant, •se 
Remis • in clientelam dicabant. Hos illi diligenter tueban- 
tur. Ita et novam et repente coll^tam auctoritatem tenfi- 
bant. Eo turn statu ^ res erat, ut longe principes* haberen- 
tur" -^ui, secundum locum dignitatis Remi obtinerent.*' 

13. In omni Gallia edrum hominum, qui* aliquo sunt nu- 
mero' atque honore/ genera sunt duo: nam plebes psene 
servorum hab^tur loco/ qucB per se nihil audet et nullo ad- 
hibetur consilio.* Plerique, ciim aut "^ aere ' aliCno, aut mag- 
nitudine tributorum, aut iq^rid potentiorum premuntur, sese 
in servitutem dicant nobilibus : * ® in hos eadem omnia sunt 
jura, quae dominis"*^ in servos. Sed de his duobus generi- 
bus • alterum est Druidum, alterum equitum. ^^ Illi rebus " 
divlnis intersunt, sacrificia publipa ac priv&ta "procQrant, 
religiOnes interpretantur. Ad hos magnus adolescentium 
numerus disciplinse causd^ concurrit, magnoque ^^i sunt 
apud eos honore.^ Nam fer^ de omnibus controversiis pub- 
Ucis privatisque constituunt ; et, si quod est° admissum fa- 
cinus, si cacdes facta, si de haereditate, si ^e finfbus contro- 
versia est,* iidem decernunt ; praemia poenasque constituunt : 
si qui aut privatus aut publicus eSrum isdecrgto^ non stetit, 
sacrificiis interdicunt. Haec poena apud eos est gravissTma. 
i*Quibus ita est interdictum, ii numero impiorum ac scel^r- 
atorum habentur: iis omnes dec€dunt, ^«aditum eOrum ser- 
monemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi ac- 

• § 121, B. XXVI. f § 136, Obs. 5,(tn.) i § 129, R. 

>• § 145, R. s § 103, R. & Obs. 2. »§ 112, R. II. 
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cipiant : n^que iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honosuUus 
communic&tur. His autem omnibus Druidibus prseest unus, 
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15. Aiterum genus est equitum. Hij ' cikm est usus, atr 
que aliquod bellum incidit (quod * ante Caes&ris adventum 
fere quotannis accidere solebat, uti aut ipsi'' injurias infer- 
rent, aut illatas propulsarent), omnes in bello ^versantur:. 
atque eSrum ut quwque est genere "" copiisque ampJissimus, 
ita plunmos circum se ^ ambactos clientesque habent. Hanc 
unam gratiam potentiamque nov^runt. 

16. Natio est omnium Gallorum admodum * dedita religi- 
onibus,*^ atque ob earn causam, qui sunt afiecti gravioribus 
morbis, quique in pneiiis periculisque versantur, aut pro 
victimis homines immolant, aut se immolaturos vovent, ad- 
ministrisque ad ea sacrificia Druidlbus utuntur ; qu6d, pro 
vitd hominis nisi hominis vita reddatur, non posse aliter De- 
drum immortalium numen plac^ri arbitrantur: publiceque 
ejusdem generis habent instituta sacrificia. Alii immani 
magnitudine * simulacra habent, quorum * contexta vimini- 
bus men)bra vivis hominibus ^ complent, quibus succensis, 
circumventi flamma exanimantur homines. Supplicia eo- 
rum, qui in furto, aut in latrocinio, aut aliqud noxa sint 
comprehensi,* gratiora Diis** immortalibus esse arbitrantur : 
sed, ciim ^ejus generis copia deficit, ad innocentium sup- 
plicia descendunt. 

17. ''Deum maxime Mercurium colunt: hujus sunt pluri- 
ma simulacra, hunc** omnium inventorem artium ferunt, 
hunc ^ viarum atque itinerum ducem, hunc ** ad quaestus pe- 
cuniae mercaturasque habere vim maximam arbitrantur. 
Post hunc, sApollinem et Martem et Jovem et Minervam: 
de his eandem fere, quam reliqusB Rentes,' habent opinio- 
nem ; Apollinem *' morbos depellere, Minervam ^ operum 
atque artificiorum ^initia tradere; Jovem ** imperium cceles- 
tium tenfire ; Martem ^ bella regere. Huic, ciim proelio di- 
micare constitu6runt, ea, quae bello ceperint, plerumque de- 
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20. Quae * civitates ' commodiAs suam rem publicam ad- 
ministrate existimantur, habent legibus ^ sanctum, si quis 
quid de republic^ a finitimis rum5re ac famd acceperit, utl 
ad magistr&tum deferat,* neve cum quo alio communicet:* 
qu6d sasp^ homines temerarios atque imperitos falsis ru- 
mor ib us terreri, et ad facinus impelli, et de summis rebus 

, consilium capere cognitum est. Magistr&tus, ^ quae visa 
sunt, occultant; quaeque** esse ex usu jiidicaverint, multitu- 
dini produnt. De republici nisi » per concilium loqui non 
conceditur. 

21. GermSini mult^m ab hac consuetudine differunt: nam 
neque Druides habent, qui rebus divlnis prassint,* ^neque 
sacrificiis^ student. DeSrum numero eos solos ducunt, 
quos cernunt, et » quorum aperte opibus juvantur, Solem et 
fi Vulcanum et Lunam : reliquos ne fama quidem accepfirunt. 
Vita omnis in venationibus atque in studiis rei militaris con- 
sistit : 7ab parviilis labSri^ac duritiae*^ student. Qui diu- 
tissime ®impuberes permans6runt, maximam inter suos 
ferunt laudem: hoc ali stattiram,* ali hoc vires* nervosque 
confirmari, putant. Intra annum ver6 vicessimum feminae 
notitiam habuisse, in turpissimis habent rebus: cujus rei 
TiuU^ est occultatio, qu6d et promiscue in fluminibus per- 
luuntur, et pellibus aut parvis • rhenonum tegimentis utun- 
tur, magnd corporis parte nuda. 

22. Agriculturae ^ non student; majorque pars vict^s 
eorum in lacte, caseo, came consistit : neque quisquam agri 
modum certum aut fines habet proprios ; sed magistratus ac 
principes in annos singiilos gentibus* cognation ibusque 
hominum, qui una coierint, lo quantum,* et quo loco visum 
est, agri attribuunt, atque anno p6st alio transire cogunt. 
^^Ejus rei multas afferunt causas ; ne assidua consue- 
tudine capti, studium belli gerendi agriculttird commti- 

» 37, 4, (civimes.) * § 141, Obs. 3. « § 145, R. 

»» § 129, R. • § 141, R. II. h § 123, R. 
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tent ;* ne latos fines parare studeant,* potentioresque humil- 
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ItSque ea, qu8& fertiHssitna sunt, Gennamae loca cimm Her^ 
eyniam silvam (quam^ Eratostheni et quibusdam Grseis 
famd notam esse video, quam illi Orcyniam appellant), Vol- 
cae Tectosages occupav6runt, atque ibi consedSrunt. Quae'' 
gens ad hoc tempus lis sedibus sese continet, ^ summamqa^ 
habet justitiae et bellicae laudis opiniOnem: nunc quoque in 
e&dem inopia, egestftte, patientia, qud Germani, permanent, 
eodem victu * et cultu corporis utuntur ; ^Grallis* autem Pro- 
vinciSB propinquitas, et transmarinarum rerum notitia, »mul- 
ta ad copiam atque usus largitur. Paulatim assuefacti su- 
perftri, multisque victi proeliis, ne se quidem ipsi" cum illis 
virttite comparant. 

25. Hujus Hercyniae silvae, quae supral demontoata «st, 
latittido novem dierum iter' *expedito* patet: non enim ali- 
ter fifiniri potest, neque mensuras itinerum novSrunt. Ori- 
tur ab Helvetiorum etNem^tum et Raurac5rum finibus, rec- 
taque flummis Danubii regione** pertinet ad fines Dac5rum 
et Anartium : hinc se flectit « sinistrorsus, diversis ab flu- 
mme regionibus, multarumque gentium fines propter mag- 
nitudmem attingit : neque quisquam est hujus Germaniae, 
qui se aut adisse ad initium ejus silvae dicat,* ciim dierum 
iter' sexaginta processerit,'' aut qiio ex loco oriatur,* accep- 
erit. Multa in ea genera* ferarum nasci constat, quae reli- 
quis in locis visa non sint : ™ ex quibus, quae maxime diffe- 
rant ab ceteris et"'' memoriae" prodenda° videantur, haecsunt. 

26. 8Est bos cervi figurA,Pcujus a medii fronte inter aures 
unum cornu existit, excelsius magisque directum his, quae 
nobis nota sunt, cornibus. Ab ejus summo, ^sicut palmae, 
rami quam late diffunduntur. E&dem est femmae marisque 
natura, eadem forma magnitudoque cornuum. 

• § 145, R. ' § t32, R, XLII. » § 140, 6. 
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eOnim auxilia tardaret, reducto exercitu, partem ultimam 
pontis, quae ripas Ubiorum contingebat, in loogitndmem pe- 
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angusto in loco paulisper equitum nostrSTum vim sustinuft- 
runt. His pugnantibus, ilium in equum quidam ex suis' 
intulit: fugientem silvaB texSmnt. Sic et ad subeundum 
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consederant. Hunc ciim reliquis rebus locum probabat, 
turn, quod superioris anni munitiones intSgrae manebant, ut 
militum labOrem sublevaret.' Praesidio ^ impedimentis le- 
gionem quatuordecimam reliquit, unam ex iis tribus, quas 
proxime conscriptas ex Italii transduxerat. £i legioni^ cas- 
trisque Quintum Tullium Ciceronem prsef icit, ducentosque 
equites attribuit. 

33. Partito exercitu, Titum LabiSnum cum legionibu3 
tribus ad Oceanum versus, in eas partes, quae Menapios at- 
tingunt, proficisci jubet : Caiura Treboniura cum pari legi- 
onum numero ad eam regionem, quae Aduatucis ** adjacet, 
depopulandam* mittit ; ipse cum reliquis tribus ad flumen 
Sabim, quod influit in Mosam, extremasque ArduennaB par- 
tes ire constituit, quo cum paucis equitibus profectum ' Am- 
biorigem audisbat. Discedens, ^ post diem septimum sese 
reverstirum, confirmat; quam ad diem ei legioni,* quas in 
praesidio relinquebatur, frumentum debfiri sciebat. LabiS- 
num Treboniumque hortatur, si reipublTcae commodo'' fa* 
cere possint, ad eam diem revertantur;' ut, rursus commu- 
nic&to consilio, exploratisque hostium rationibus, aliud belli 
initium capere possent.'' 

34. Erat, 2 ut supra demonstravimus, ^ manus certa nulla, 
non oppidum, non praesidium, quod' se armis defenderet; 
sed omnes in partes dispersa multitudo. Ubi cuique *^ aut 
vallis abdita, aut locus silvestris, aut palus imped ita, spem 
praesidii aut salutis alTquam offerebat, consederat. Haec loca 
4 vicinitatibus " erant nota, magnamque res diligentiam re- 
quirebat, non in summd exercitu s tuenda (nullum enim pote- 
rat universis ab perterritis ac dispersis periculum accidere), 
sed in singulis militibus conservandis ; quae tamen • ex parte 
res ad salutem exercitus pertinfibat. Nam et praedae cupid- 

•§140, 1,1st. • 112,7. « § 140,l,3d,&Obs.6, (trf.) 

M114, R. ' 98,2. k §140,1, 2d. 
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itas multos longiiis evocabat, et silv«e incertis occultisque 
itineribus ^ confertos adire prohibSbant. ^ jSJ negotium con- 
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namero, cujus * suDt i^pidissimi barbari, potiuntur. Ini^ttti 
prsed4, loDgiils procSduat : ^ non bos palus, in bello latrocin- 
iisque natos, non silvae morantur : quibus in locis sit ^ Cssar, 
ex captins quaerunt ; profectum longiil^s reperiunt, omnem- 
que exercitum discessisse cognoscunt. Atque unus ex cap- 
tivis, " Quid vos," inquit, " banc miseram ac tenuem secta- 
mini praedam, quibus licet jam esse fortunatissimis?*^ Tri- 
bus boris*^ Aduatiicam' venire potestis: buc omnes suas 
fortunas exercTtus Roman5rum contiilit : ^reesidii tantum est, 
ut ne murus ' quidem cingi possit,' neque quisquam egr^di 
extra munitiOnes audeat."^ Obl&ta spe, Germftni, quaro^ 
nacti erant praedam, in occulto relinquunt, ipsi ^duatiicam* 
contendunt, usi eodem *duce, cujus baec indicio^cognov^rant. 

36. Cicero, qui per omnes superiores dies praeceptis Cae- 
s&ris summd diligentid milites in castris continuisset, ac ne 
calOnem*^ quidem quemquam extra muniti5nem egredi pas- 
sus esset, septimo die, diffidens de numero diSrum CaBS&rem 
fidem servatarum, quod longii!is eum progressum audiSbat, 
neque ulla de reditu ejus fama afierebatur ; simul e5raiii 
permotus vocibus, ^ qui illius patientiam paene obsessi5nem 
appell&bant, si quidem ex castris egredi non liceret ; nullum 
ejusmodi casum expectans, quo, novem oppositis legionibiw 
maximoque equitatu, dispersis ac pssne deletis bostibus, in 
millibus passuum tribus ofiendi posset; quinque cohortes 
frumentatum in proximas segetes misit, quas inter et castia 
unus omnino collis intererat. Complures erant in castris ex 
legionlbus aegri relicti ; ex quibus * qui boc spa tic dierom 
convaluerant, circiter trecenti sub vexillo una mittuntur: 
magna praeterea multitudo calonum, magna vis jumento- 
rum, qu8B in castris ^subsederat, facti potestate, sequltur. 

37. Hoc ipso tempore, "^ casu Germani equites interveni- 
unt, protinusque eodem illo, quo venerant, cursu ab decu- 

• § 107, R. IX. J § 131, R. XLI. I § 140, 1, Ist, 
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89. Interim confedii frumentati5ne, milites noetri clamO- 
rem exaudiant; praecurrunt eqiutes, quanto sit *re8 in peri-* 
culo, cogfnoscunt. Hie ver6 nulla munitio est, quae ** perter- 
ritos recipiat : modo conscript! , atque * ustis ' militaris impe- 
riti, ad tribGnum militum centurionesque 6m convertxint: 
quid ab his prsecipiatur,' expectant. Nemo est -tam fbrtis, 
quin * rei novitate perturbetur. BarbSri, signa procul con- 
spicati, oppugnatione • desisttmt : redisse prim6 legi6nes cre- 
dunt, quas longiAs discessisse ex captivis cognoverant : 
postea, despectd paucitate, ex omnibus partSbos impetum 
faciunt. 

40. CalSnes in proximum tumulum p?ocurrunt : hinc ce- 
leriter dejecti se in signa manipulosque conjMunt : eo ma- 
gis timidos perterrent milites. Alii, ^cuneo fttcto ut celeri- 
ter perrumpant,*^ censent, quoniam tam propinqua sint cas- 
tra; et, »si pafs aliqua circnmventa ceciderit, at reliquos 
servari posse confidunt: alii,*^ ut in jugo consistant,' atque 
eundem omnes ferant' casum. Hoc veteres non probant 
milites, quos ** sub vexillo und profectos docuimus. Itaque 
inter se ' cohortati, duce Caio Trebonio, equite Romano, qui 
eis erat praspositus, per medios hostes perrumpunt, incolu- 
mesque ad unum omnes in castra perveniunt. Hos sub- 
secuti calones equitesque eodem impetu militum virtute 
servantur. At ii, qui in jugo constiterant, 4 nuUo etiam 
nunc usu rei militaris percepto, neque in eo, quod probave- 
rant, consilio permanere, ut se loco superiore defenderent, 
neque eam, quam profuisse aliis'' vim celeritatemque vide- 
rant, imitari potuerunt ; sed, se in castra recipere conati, in- 
iquum in locum demiserant. Centuriones, quorum ' non- 
nuUi, ex inferioribus ordinibus reliquarum legiSnum, virtu- 
tis causd,"* in superiores erant ordines hujus legionis trans- 

» § 140, 5. • § 136, R. LII. i § 28, Oba.5. 

b § 141, R. I. ' § 140, 1, 3d. k § 112, ll. V. 1st. 

« § 107, R. IX. « § 10l,Obs.4,cen«cn^ » § 107, R. X. 

* § 140, 3. h § 145, R. & 91, 4. «" § 129, R. 
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bribus procubju^rant ; ut, si ^ui etiam. iif pi^sentia se occttl- 
tassent, tamen iis,' deducto exercitu, rerum omniara inopia 
pereundum videretur, Ac saepe in eum locum ventum est,** 
tanto in omnes partes diviso equitatu, ut mod6 yisum*" ab 
se Ambiorigem'* in fugA captivi, nee plan^ eiiam abisse ' 
ex conspectu contenderent, ut, spe co^sequeridi iliftlA atque 
infinite labore suscepto, qui se summam ab Csesace gfatiam* 
inituros putarent/ * paene naturam studio vineerent,* sem- 
perque paulum 2 ad summam felicitatem defuisse viderCtur,* 
atque ^ iHe latebris aut saltibus se eriperet,* 6t noctu occul- 
tatus alias regiones'partesque peteret,* nbn iBajore eqiiitum 
praesidio, quam quatuor, quibiis'' solis vitam suam commit- 
tere audfibat. 

.44. Tali modo vastatis regiombus,' exercitum Caesar dua- 
rum cohortium damno Durocortotum'' Remorum reducit, 
concilioque in eum locum Galliae indicto,' de conjuratione 
Senonum et Carnutum quaestionem habere instituit; et de 
Accone, qui princeps' ejus consilii fuerat, graviore senten- 
tia' pronunciata, *more majorum supplicium sumsit. Non- 
nulli judicium veriti prdfug^runt ; ^quibus*" ciim aqua" at- 
que igni ° interdixisset, duas legionesf ad fines Trevirorum, 
duas in Lingonibus, sex reliqjuas in Senonum finibus Agen-' 
dici in hibernis collocavit ; frumentoque ^exercitu"* proviso, 
ut instituerat, in Italiam ad conventus agendos profectus est. 

• § 147, R. . ' § 141, R. III. » § 103, R. V. 
b 67, Note. s § 140, 1, 1st. «§ 112, R. IV. 

« 98,2. h§i23, R. »§ 136, Ob8.5,(a6.) 

i § 145, R. I 109, 2. o § 15, 7. 

• § 136, R. LII. k § 130, 2. P § 126, R. III. 
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Page 53. — l. Quamm, supply partlumj of these^^rts. — 2. (li) 
qui appellantur Celtee ipsorum lingua, Gallinostrd (lingu^, incolunt*) 
tertiam (pvLTtem) . — "3. In stitatUj customs. ^A. Jraferse, among them- 
selves; from each other. — 5. Arrange: F lumen Garumna dividit Gal' 
los ah AquitdniSj Mairdna et Sequlna (dividunt Gallos) a Belgis. — • 
6. CultUj civilization, mode of living — humanitdtc, refinement, men- 
tal culture. — 7. Min^me scepCy least often, i. e. very seldom. — 8. Eos, 
i. e. Germdnos. — 9. Ipsij i. e. Helvelii. — 10. Eorum (finium) of those 
confines, or territories j of that country. — 11. Eorum, of them, i. c. 
of the three general divisions of Gaul. — 12. Vergit ad Septentriones, 
it inclines, or extends towards the north. 

X . 54 . — 1 • ^6 extr&mi8finibus , from the remotest, or most distant 
confines of Gaul; meaning the most northern limit of the division 
then inhabited by the Celtae, or Gauls, called Gallia propria, and 
here called extremis ^ because farthest distant from Rome. — 2. Spec- 
tant, fkc. , they look towards — ^the country faces — the northeast. — 

3. ^d Hispaniam, at — next to — Spain, viz : the Bay of Biscay. — 

4. Consiiles, See Index. — 5. Civitdti, his state: — Civltas means all 
the people living under one government. — 6. Potlri imperio, to ob- 
tain the government: — 7. Persudsit id eisfacilius hoc, he persuaded 
them to that measure more easily, on this account. — 8. Naturd loci, 
by the nature of the place, or, of their situation; by their natural 
situation. — ^9. Pro multitudine homXnum, for, in proportion to, the 
number of inhabitants; in proportion to the population. — 10. Belli 
atque fortitudinis, for war and bravery. — 11. Qui patebant, which 
extended. — 12. Adducti his rebus, induced by these circumstances. 
13. J2d projiciscendum, for their departure. 14. Carrorum qudm 
maximum numirum, as great a number of wagons as possible. — 
15. Sementes qmm maxtmas, as great sowings as possible. 

P. 55. — 1. In, t er Hum annum , against the third year. — 2. Occu- 
pdret, that he should take possession of: — The imperfect subjunc- 
tive here follows the present (persuddet) on the principle stated, 

* l.aiin wonls noi in iralks. «)r onr]n>;c.l in parrntlieses, are not In the text, but are 
here sun. lid, to e>'.ww the /uU coa.iinciuM u." li.o senlence. 
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\ 
§ 137, Obs. 1. — 3. Principatunij the highest power or authority.— 

4. Probat illisj perfacXle esse factu, perficfre condta, he (Orgeto- 
rix) assures them that the accomplishmem of their designs would 
be easily donej that their designs would be easily accomplished. — 

5. Totius Gallia^ i. e. civitatibus totiw Gallia, &.C., Of the states 
of all Gaul the Helvetii,— ^rfssenf (facdre) ^ZwrlTnum, could do most, 
i. c. were most powerful. t— 6. Inter se, among themselves, to each 
other, mutually. — 7. Per tres^-popUlos, viz: the Helvetii, Sequani, 
and .£dui. — 8. Arrange: Sperant sese posse potlri (imperio) totius 
Gallics. — ^9. Ea res^ this design. — 10. Per indicium, by information. 
11. Ex vinculis, Out of chains, i. e. in chains. — 12. Arrange: Op- 
portibat pcenam sequi (OrgetoSgem) damndtum, ut cremaretur igni, 
it behoved this punishment to foUo^, overtake, Orgetorix, being 
condemned, that he should be burned with fire. — 13. Familiam, 
household — including domestics, slaves, &c. — 14. Jld millia decern, 
about ten thousand,- — Ad, with a i^umeral, signifies about, near, or 
towards. 

P. 56. — 1. Magistratuscogerent,X)iQ magistrates (of the .^dui) 
were collecting— 2. Qwt/i ipse, but that he. — 2.jld, about.— 4. Tri- 
vm mensium, for three months. — 5. Molita cibaria, ground provis- 
ions, t. c. meal or flour. — 6. Usi eodem consilio, following the same 
counsel or design j adopting the same resolution. l.Boiosque, &c., — re- 
ceptos ad se, &c., having received the Boii, &c., they join them to 
themselves as allies; Or, they receive, and join to the^nselv-es as 
allies, the Boii, &c. For this use of the perfect participle see 
Idioms, 104. — vS. Vix qua, scil. vi^, where, or, by which way. 9. 
Provinciam nostram, our province; the Roman province in the bouth 
of Gaul, afterwards called Gallia Narbonensis. — 10. Propt*trea quod, 
because; literally, on this account that. — 11. Isque transltur vado, 
and it is crossed by a ford, i. e. it is fordable. 

P. 57. — 1. Bono ^mo, of a good mind, friendly disposition, 
well affected. — 2. Diem, see Dies, Index. — 3. Ante diem quintuvi, &c. 
The fifth before the Kalends of April, t. e. the 28th March. SeeGr. 
App. I. — 4. Lucio Pisdne, &c., that was, A. U. C. 696, B. C. 58.— 
5. Urbe, scil. Roma. — 6. Gal Ham ulterior em, farther Gaul, t. e. Gaul 
beyond the Alps. — 7. Provincice toti, &c. he orders as many soldiers 
as possible from the whole province, t. e. he levies, Stc: — ^For ex- 
planation of this construction see §123, Exp. — 8. Ad, near — 

9. Facti sunt certiores, weve made more certain; were informed. 

10. Esse sibi in animo, that they had it in design; that it was their 
intention; literally, that it was in the mind to them. — 11. Voluntdte, 
with his consent. 12. Sub jugum missum, «ent under the yoke: — 
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(now the Saone,) is a river. — 4. Incredibililenitdte, with surprising 
smoothness.— 6. In utram partem, into which part; which way; in 
which direction. — 6. Id transibantj were crossing that; — lintribus, 
canoes, small boats. -^. De tertid vigilid, at the third watch, i. e. 
midnight; See App. I. — 8. Impedltos, encumbered with their bag- 
gage. — ^9. In proxXmas silvas, &c., went into the neighboring forests 
and hid themselves: — This expresses the force of the accusative 
after in. — 10. Princept pxnas persolvity first sufiered punishment; 
§ 98, Obs, 10, i. e. was the first to suffer punishment. 

'P. 61. — 1. Arrange: Tigurlni interfec€runt L. Pisonem lego- 
turn, avum L. Pisdnis ejtis (i. e. CaesJlris,) soc^ri eddem prcBlio quo 
Tigurlni interfecgrant Casttum. — 2. Consiqui, come up with, over- 
ke. — 3. Pontem in Arari, &c. that a" bridge should be made over 
e Arar. — 4. Cassidno bello, in the war with Cassius; See Index, 
Cassitis. — 5. Ita cum Casare agit, thus speaks with, or addresses 
Caesar: — This address of Divico is in the form of oblique narration; 
See § 140, 6, & § 141. R. VI., with explanation, &c.— 6. Vetiris in- 
commddi, the old disaster; alluding to the defeat of Cassius. — 
7. — TribuSrat quidquam magnopere, &c., should ascribe anything 
too greatly to his own bravery. — S. Ne commitUret, that he should 
not cause; bring it to pass — aut prodiretj &c., or hand down to pos- 
terity the memory of such an event. — ^9. — CcBsar respondU, Ceesar 
replied. All that follows in this chapter is oblique narration; the 
the verb respondit being in the perfect indefinite, the leading verb 
governed by it in.the present infinitive is translated as the perfect 
indicative, and the perfect infinitive as the pluperfect indicative: 
See Idioms, Nos. 96, 98. — 10. Qui si, if they, viz: the Roman people. 

P. 62. — 1. Nonfuisse, &c., it would not have been difficult to 
guard against it; the subject o( fuisse is cavere, and strictly render- 
ed is, "that to guard against it would not have been difficult."— 
2. Sed eo deceptum esse, 8ib«> fe^t that they (the Roman people) had,, 
been deceived by this, becaiJs^^y did not think anything had beefi *•* 
done by them; — Supply quidquam before commissum. 3. Timendum 
(esse sibi,) that they should fear. — 4. ^Md si vellet, but if, even 
although, he were willing. — 5. Kum cttam — posse, 
also lay aside, &c.? — 6. Eddem pertinere, w<^e to t 
pertinere has fox iti subject the two preceding cl^s« 
Ores res, more prosperous things; greater prosperitjri 
sint ita, although these things are so; although thisr 
9. Testem ejus rei^ a proof of that custom. — 10. Qu 
gerly.— Aliino loco, in a disadvantageous, or unfifc^ 
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7- Hie f he (i. e. Dumnorix). — 8. Fraterno amOre, by brotherly love; 
by love or affection for his brother. 

P. 67. — 1. Mhlbetf brings m—propOnitf lays before him. — 
2. Divitidco frgiri, to his brother, t. e. at the request of, and for 
the sake of his brother, Pivitiacus. — 3. CustOden, spies. — 4. Conse- 
disse, had sat down, t, e. had encamped. — 5. Facllem (ascensum) 
ewe, that the ascent v?^as easy. — 6. Vigilict; See Index; also Appendix 
to Gr. I. — 7. See Index, Legdtus. — 8. See Index, Prator — Legdtum 
pr<2t6re, his lieutenant with praetorian powers. — 9. Et iU ducibusj 
and with those as guides. — 10. Jn (exercltu) M. Crassi. — 11. Pri" 
ma lucBj at the first daylight; at the dawn of day. — 12. Ipse, he him- 
self (i. e.) Caesar). — 13. Equo admissOf his horse being put to it; 
spurred up, i. e. at full gallop. 

P. 68. — 1. Multo die acto, much of the day being past; when 
much of the day was past. — 2. Pro visOf literally, for seen, i. e. as 
if it had actually been seen by him. — 3. Quo consuerat intervallo, 
at the distance at which he had been accustomed to follow, t. e. at 
the usual distance. 4. Exercltu (the oM dative for exerciiui,) fru- 
mentum mettri, to measure out, i. e. to serve out corn for the army. — 

5. Rei frumentaricB prospiciendum (esse sibi), that he must provide 
for a supply of corn. — 6. Becurio, See Index. — 7. Discedire^ were 
departing from them. — 8. (Helvetii) confidirent (RomSluos) posse, 
&c. — ^9. ^nlmum advertit, (same as animadvertit ,) perceives; § 44, 

1. 3. — 10. Qui sustineret impHum, to sustain the charge. 

P. 69.— 1. CiteriOre Gallid, hither Gaul; the north of Italy. 

2. Compleri, to be filled, to be covered. — 3. Eum, it, i. e. the, place 
in which the baggage was.— 4. Confertissimd acie, &c., in very close 
array — phalange facta, ^a. phalanx being made. The German pha- 
lanx coi^sisted of a very close body of men with Iheir shields held 
over their heads, and overlapping so as to form a shed or screen like 
the Roman testudo, to defend them from the missiles of the enemy. 
The Mat;edonian phalanx, on the other hand, consisted of a body of 
men, sixteen deep and five hundred long — 5. Sub, close up to. — 

6. Suo (equo remoto). — 7. Periculo omnium (i. e. Imperatoris et 
militum) cequdto, the danger of all being equal; all being exposed 
to equal danger. — S- Scutum, See Index. — 9. Satis commdde, con- 
veniently enough; with sufficient ease or readiness. — 10. Nudo, na- 
ked, unprotected: — ^Their bodies were exposed to th^<|arts of the 
enemy, from having thrown down their shields.-^^^^Slid^ T^gre, 
to retreat; literally, to take back the foot. — 12.1 
closed up the rear. — 13. Bipartito, in two parties; 
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that no one should disclose.their deliberations, unless those to whom 
this charge should be given by the assembly at large. 

P. 73. — 1. NonminuSj &c.; See Note 3, preceding page. The 
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P. 80. — 1. Qvij i. e. ii qui, those who. — 2, Dido attdiefu, obe- 
dient to the order: — Dicto is goveraed in the dative here by audiens; 
§ 111, R.: both words together commonly signify obedient, and gov- 
em a dative by the same rule; as, Duci dicio. audiens, obedient to 
the general. — 3. Consilio convocdto, a council (of war) being called; 
or, having called a council of war. — 4. Sibi quarendum, that they 
must enquire, i. e. that it was their business to enquire. — 5. Sibi 
quidem persuadiri. that he was even persuaded. — 6. Suit postuldtiSf 
&c. his demands being known, and the fairness. — 7. Sua, their own — 
' ipHtu, his.-^. Factum (esse) periculum, that trial had been made. 
9. Servlli /umtt/^u,<equivalent to servorum tumultu) the insurrection 
of the slaves. 

P. 81. — 1. /i «*M, in their own, (t. e. the Helvetii) — illdrum 
(i, e. Germandrum) finlbus, in their territories. — 2. Quof, for alu^ 
quot, any. — 3. Neque sui potestdtem fecisset, and had not given an 
opportunity of coming to an engagement with himi — FaHre potes- 
tdtem tui, means to allow one's self to be approa«hed.-=^. Ratione 
et conHlio, by stratagem and cunning.— ^5. Qui, i. e. ii qui, those 
who. — 6. Quod non fore dicto, &c., As to this, that it was said tl;e 
soldiers would not be obedient to orders. — ^7. Scire enim quibuscum- 
que, &c., for he knew, to whomsoever, (i. e. in all cases in which; 
§ 99, Obs. 7,) an army would not be obedient, that either, &c. — 
8. Itdque se, quod, Sec, that he would therefore do immediately that 
which he was going to put off to a more distant day. 

P. 82. — 1. PrcBtoriam cohortem, a body guard. — 2. Conjidibut 
maxime, trusted most. — 3. Princeps, first.— 4. Egirunt, strove— 
b^re 86 neque, supply dicentes or dixSrunt; See Idioms, 94, 4. — 
5. Satisfactione, their apology, excuse. — 6. Exquisito, being recon« 
noitred. — 7. (Supply qui dicirent^) quod, &c. , to say that that which, 
&c. — 8. Fore uti desiatiret, that he would desist; See Ref. 

P. 83. — 1. Ne quern, pedltem, &c. that Caesar should not bring 
any infantry. — 2. Tolli, should be prevented, thwarted. — 3. Com- 
modisslmum, most expedient.— 4. Omnibus equis, &c.. All their hor- 
ses being taken from the Gallic cavalry, to mount on them, (literal- 
ly, thereon). — 5. Si quid opus, &c. if there should be any need of 
actlohi § 118, R. XXII. — 6. Nunc rescribire ad equum, he now en- 
rolled them among the cavalry. — 7. Ex equis, on horseback — denoe, 
ten each. — 8. Ubi ventum est eo, when they came to the place ap- 
pointed; See Ref 

P. 84. — 1. Necessitudlnis, &c., of alliance existed between 
them and th^ -fidui.— 2. Nihil sui, nothing of their own. — 3. jSiucti 
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Ores, encreased, farther advanced.— 4. Quos amplius, anymore.— 

f\ linctfi.t'u/m of. n.rresi^.fti.'m. hnvincr TtAAn aclrAd nntl spnt. for. 
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5. Non ei$ef(Uj that it was not the will of the gods. — 6. Marioi, 
the aoxiliaries: — So called from their being in general placed on the 
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shewn; See Ch. 5.-6. St minus potuistent, if they could not do 
this J — ad gerendum bellum, for carrying on the war; for prosecuting 
the war. — 6. Impeditosy embarrassed. — 7. Quorum in Jims, into 
whose soever boundaries, or territory. — 8. Et domestlcis copiisj &c., 
and enjoy the abundance of provisions which they had at home. 

P. 98. — 1. HtBc quoque ratio j this consideration also. — 2, His 
persuaderi, — non potirat, these could not be persuaded ^ See Idioms, 
68, 1. — ^3. Nulh certo ordlne, in no fixed, determined, regular order. 
4. Cum sibi quisque, &c. : — Since each one sought to be foremost on 
the route.— 5. Jnsidias veritusy fearing a stratagem, an ambuscade, — 
qui moraretuTj that they might delay; in order to delay. — 6. Ciim 
(illi) ab extremo, &c.. when those in the rear, to which they had 
come. — 7. Tantam maltitudlnem, quantum, &c., as great a number 
as the length of the day allowed. 

P. 99. — 1. Vacuum ab de/ensoribusj empty, unprotected by de- 
fenders. — 2. Vineas agire, to move forward the vinete; See Index. — 
3. Jggire jacto, a mound being thrown up; See Index.— 4. Turri- 
btuque constitutisy and towers being erected on it; See Index, Tur- 
ris. — 5. Petentibus Remis, the Kemi requesting it; at the request of 
the Remi. — 6. ImpHrantj they obtain it; viz: that they should be 
preserved. — 1. MajOres natu, greater by birth, t. c. older, more ad- 
vanced in age. — 8. Passis manlbus, with extended hands! — 9. Facit 
verba; literally, makes words, i. e. speaks, — present tense for the 
past; § 44, I. 3: — The pupil may here note the difference between 
/acire verba, and dare verba, — the first means '* to make a speech;" 
the last, ^' to put ofi* with words," t. e. * to deceive." 10. In fide, 
&c., under the protection, and in the friendship of, &c., i. e. had 
always been protected and befriended by. 

P. 100. — 1. ^on solum Bellov&cos, &c., that not only the Bel- 
lovaci themselves, but also the ^dui for them, entreated that he 
would use. — 2. Cum qutsriret, when he enquired; on enquiry. — 
3. Nihil vini, no wine.^-4. Increpitdre, &cc., that they inveighed 
against and accused. — 5. Confirmire, asserted, declared; were de- 
termined, it was their fixed resolution. — 6. Conditionem, oflfer, pro- 
posal. — 7. Expectdre, were expecting, were waiting. — 8. Expee- 
idri, were expected, were waited for. 

P. 101. — 1. Arrange: Conjecisse, muliires (et fiomlnes) qui 
viderentur inviiles, &c. — 2. Edrum dierum, &c., the custom of those 
days in respect of the march: — ExerdtvLs is governed by itiniris. — 
3. Nequt esse quicquam, &c., literally, and that when the first legion 
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trd parte acie, on the le|l part of the llne^, {acU) an old form of the 
genitive for aciei; § 17, £xc. If (icie be regarded as the ablative, it 
will then be rendered *'in the line on the left part." — 6. Exanim^ 
to8, out of breath, panting, — confectos^ spent, exhausted. — 7. Nam 
his ea pars obvenirat, that parl^ had fallen to their lot; had been ac- 
cidentally opposed to them. — 8. In/ugam dedinmt, put to flight. — 
!). Diverse Ugidnett other legions, different from those mentioned 
before. — 10. M turn, ^ut at this time. — 11. Summum locum castrO' 
rum, literally, the top of the place of the cslvo^j i. e. the summit on 
which the camp stood. — 12. Levisque armatures pedXtes, foot soldiers 
of the light armor; the light armed infantry. — 13. Quotpultas (esse), 
who had been routed. — 14. Mversis hoatibus occurrebant, met the ' 
enemy in front, face to face. 

P. 105. — 1. Calonesj the soldiers' servants. — 2. Decumdna 
porta, the decuman or rear gate of the Roman camp: — So called be- 
cause the tenth cohorts were situated there. — 3. Versdri, were ac- 
tively engaged.— 4. Manddbant sese prcecipUes fuga, committed 
themselves headlong to flight.— 5. Biversot rfmipo/oi^ve, scattered 
in every direction. — 6. Urgiri, were overpowered. — 7. Primopllof 
See Index, Primopllus. — 8. Con/ecto, i. e, ita cbnfecto ut, — 9. A 
fronte. — ^in front. — 10. Subeuntes, advancing. 

P. 106. — 1. Signa inferre, to carry forward the standards; 
t. e. to advance, — laxdre vuinipulos, to extend the maniples. — 
2. Cujus adventu, by his arrival; 38. — 3. Pro sequisque, they, each one 
for himself; i. e. to the best of his ability. — 4. Legidnes sese conjuU' 
girent et inferrent conversa signa, that the legions (viz: the seventh 
and twelfth,) should advance with the standard turned two w^ays; 
i. e. with double frelit. — 5. Ne aversi, that when turned away.— 
6. Versareturf were. — ^7. Nihil ad celeritdtem, &c.; Arrange: feci- 
runt nihil rellqui esse sibi, they caused that nothing remaining was 
to them; they did all they could as to speed; they made all the haste 
they could. — 8. Omnibus in locis, &c., in every quarter of the fight 
they thrust themselves before the legionary soldiers; i. e. they strove 
to surpass them in valor. — ^9. Prcestiterunt, displayed. 

P. 107. — 1. Qui auperessent, those who survived. — 2. Uti ex 
tum^lo, as if from an eminence. — 3. Redegirat, had rendered. — 
4. Prope ad internecionem, almost to extermination. — 5. Mstuaria, 
&c., the low grounds and marshes. — 6. Nihil (esse) impedltum, that 
nothing was a hindrance. — 7. Quos dtsar, &c., Csesar, that he 
might appear to have exercised mercy towards the unfortunate and 
suppliants, preserved them, &c., (39) .^-8. AULyAma* rttpes detpee- 
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P. 112. — 1. Neque earn plenis^mam, and that not very full: 
See Index, Legio. — 2. Singillatim^ individually. — 3. Decurr^rent, 
should run down.— 4. Ne primum quidem posse, &c., they thought 
that that legion could not withstand even the first onset: — With 
posse supply illam legUfnem. — 5. jiccedebaty to this was added; ano- 
ther reason was. — 6. Sibi persudsum habebatj literally, they had it 
persuaded unto themselves; they were firmly persuaded. — 7. Neque 
satis provlsum esset, nor had it been sufficiently provided; nor had a 
sufficient supply been provided. — 8. Nihil 4e bellum timendum, he 
had thought that nothing was to be feared, t. e. that he had nothing 
to fear concerning the war.— 9. Neque subsidio veniriy literally, nei- 
ther could it be come to them with assistance, i. e. neither could as- 
sistance come to them. — 10. Placuit majdri parti, it pleased the 
greater part ; it was the opinion of the majority. 

P. 113. — 1. Collocandis aique administrandis (the dative of 
the end or design,) for arranging and executing. — 2. Gasdque, 
and javelins (the Gallic iron javelin). — 3. IntP.gris viribtis, with 
fresh strength.— -4. Frustra, in vain, without eflfect — 5. Sed hoc 
(nostri) superdri, but in this they (our men) were overcome, were 
inferior. — 6. Paucitatem, their fewness. — ^7. Non modo, &c., an op- 
portunity was not given not only to the -wearied.-^. Perducta ad 
extr€mum casum, brought to an extreme case, to the last extremity. 
9. Quern confectum (esse), &c., who, we have said, was worn out; 
See Idioms; 96, 2, & 94, 1st). — 10. Convocdtis centurionlbus celeri' 
ter (per eos) milites, &c. the centurions being called together, he 
quickly, through them, directs the soldiers; — excipSrent, to take up. 
11. Omnibus portis, from all the gates of the camp: — Of these there 
were four; See Index, Castra, 

P. 114. — 1. Ex {lixim&To) homlnumamplius quammUllbustri' 
ginta, literally, from a number of men more than thirty thousand; 
i. e. from more than thirty thousand men. — 2. (Parte) plus tertid 
parte, &c. literally, a part more than the third part being slain.— 
3. Fusis &c., being routed, and stripped of their arms: — Here exfl- 
tis agrees with copiis, and governs armis in the ablative, by J 126, 
R. V. — 4. Alio, — aliiLs, &c., with one view, — they had encountered 
things very diflferent. — 5. Casar existimdret, de omnibus causis, Csesar 
supposed, from all reasons; Caesar had every reason to suppose.— 
6. (Ad) Tnare Ocednum, to the Atlantic Ocean. — 7. Prafectos tribU' 
nosque milUum; See Index, Legio, 

P. 115. — 1. Scientid atqueusu, knowledge and experience. — 
2. In magno impitu maris at que aperto, in the great and open vio- 
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lence, force, swell (or surge) of the sea. — 3. Ipti^ (VenSti,) they 
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of planks a foot in breadth.— 4. Digiti pollicU eratsitttdXnej of the 
thickness of one's thumb; i. e. an inch thick. — 5. Pellet pro n/w, 
&c. , for sails there were to them (t. c. they had) raw hides and thin 
dressed skins; — /tnt, of linen, of canvass. — 6. Regi, to be managed. 
7. Cum his navlbtiSj &c., the meeting of our fleet with these vessels 
was of such a nature , that the former had the advantage in swift- 
ness only, and the sweep of the oars. — 8. Rellqua^ other things.— 
9. Neque enim his, &c. for our ships could not hurt them with the 
beak. — 10- CopHlisj grappling irons. — 11. Savire, to blow hard. — 
12. Casus, the chances oi^ dangers. — 13. Neque his nociri posse ^ and 
that they could not be hurt. — 14. ParatissimtB atque, &c,, in the 
best order, and equipped in the best manner, with every kind of 
tackling. 

P. 119. — 1. BrutOj &c., nor was it sufficiently clear to Brutus. 
2. ^ut quam rationem, &c., or what mode of fighting they would 
adopt. — 3. Ut, so that. — 4. GravxHs accidirent^ fell with greater force. 
6. Falcespr(Bacut(B, hooks with sharpened edges towards the points. 
6. Muralium, mural hooks; t. e. hooks used to pull down the walls 
in a siege; or their defenders, — 7. Comprehensi adductique, were 
grappled and pulled towards us. — 8. Latere posset, could escape no- 
tice; could pass unnoticed, or unobserved. — 9. Cum singHlas, &c., 
when two or three of our ships had surrounded each one of the 
enemy's. — 10. Transcend^re in naves hostium, to climb over into the 
ships of the enemy; to board the enemy's ships. — 11. Q«b ventus 
ferebat (naves), where, to which the wind carried them (the ships); 
Singitlas nostri: &c., our men having pursued, took them one by one. 

P. 120. — 1. Gravioris (Etdtis, of heavier, t. e. of more ad- 
vanced age. — 2. In quos, &c., on these Caesar resolved to inflict 
severer punishment, on this account that, &c. — 3. Vendldit rettquos 
sub coriind, he sold the rest under the crown; i. e. he sold the rest 
for slaves: — Prisoners taken in war wore a chaplet {corOna) on 
their heads when exposed to public sale. At sales by auction a 
spear was set up; hence, vender e sub hasta, to sell by auction. — 
4. Atque his paucis diebus, and within these few days. — 5. Perditd- 
rum homlnum, of ruined men; t. e. men of desperate fortunes. — 
6. NonnXhil carparetur, was in some degree carped at, railed at: — 
Nihil and nonnihil in such sentences may be considered as accusa- 
tives governed by quod ad; § 128, Exc. 

P. 121.-rl. -Eo absente qui tenebat summam imperii, he being 
absent who held the supreme command; in the absence of the com- 
mander in chief. — 2. Hdc confirmdta opiniOne timOris, (the enemy's) 
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P. 126.— 1- Multd noc^g, late At night, — or multd nocte actdj 
much of the night being spent. — 2. Super^rant, (snpply solij ef i- 
dently implied, — hence the subjunctive following qui] § 141, R. V.) 
alone remained.— 3. Quilonge alia ratiqne ac, &c., and they resolv- 
ed to prosecute the war in a very different manner from the rest of 
the Gauls.— 4. Continentesque silvasj &c., and because they had 
extensive, uninterrupted forests: — Before continentes supply quod, 

6. LongiuSf too far. — 6. IhermlbtUj &c., on the soldiers unarmed. — 

7. Materiamj timber. 

P. 127. — 1. Conrgr»a7ii, 8tc., turned towards, facing, the ene- 
my. — 2. Confecto. being cleared. — 3. Extrima, the last of dbe bag- 
gage. — 4. Sub pelllbuSf literally, under skins; i. e. in their tents: — 
The tents of the Roman soldiers were covered with skins. It does 
not appear that they ever used canvass for that purpose. — 5. Qimb 
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considering the condition of the Germans. — 10. jimplitudlnem gra- 
mtatemque civitdtif, the extent and populousnesa of their state (viz: 
the Ubii. 

X. 130. — 1. In eddem c ausd j in a similar case. — 2. (In regio- 
nes) quas regidnes, to the regions which. — 3. Clam, privately, unob- 
served.— 4. Tridui viam, a journey of three days. — 5. Reliquam 
partem hiimisj the remaining part of the winter^ the rest of the 
yrinttr;"i^luirunt, maintained, supported. — 6. Injirmitdtem, the 
fidslea^Mi,*^— 7. Nihil his committendum (esse), that nothing should 
be.> test e d to them. — 8. Est autem hoc, &c., for this belongs to Gal- 
lie cji^ijE^; this is one of the customs of the Gauls. 

P. 131. — 1. I^e summis rebus, &c., they enter into designs, 
concert measures, respecting the most important affairs. — 2. E ves- 
tigia, literally, out of the footstep; i. e. speedily, instantly. — 3. Cum 
incertis rumoribus serviant, since they are mere slaves to uncertain 
rumors.— 4. Ne graviori bello occurrHret, that he might not meet 
with a more formidable war (viz: than he expected). — 5. Facta 
(esse), had been done already.— 6. Dissimulanda sibi, should be 
concealed by him. — 7. Resistire (iis) , to resist them and not to sue 
for peace. — 8. Suam gratiam, their (the Germans') favor.— StZ>t, to 
them, the Germans. — 9. Eos (agros) quos, those lands which; t. e. 
such lands asj See Ref— 10. Concedire, yielded, acknowledged 
themselves inferior to. — 11. In terris, upon the earth. 

X . 132. — 1. Arrange: Ceesar respondit ad hcec, qua visum est 
(ei respondere). — 2. Exitus, the conclusion. — 3. Verum, just, rea- 
sonable, proper, right: — Verus has this sense chiefly when joined to 
the verb esse; as verum est, it is proper. — 4. Neque ullos in Gallid, 
&c., nor were there any lands vacant in Gaul. — 5. Et parte, &c.: — 
This is the reading of the Bipont edition. It is adopted by Anthon, 
and is manifestly better than the common text. — 6. In plures diffluit 
partes, divides into several branches. — 7. Multis capitibus, by many 
heads, or mouths. 

X . 133. — 1. Sibi jurejurando, &c. should give them security 
by an oath. — 2. Eddem illo pertinere, tended to the same end:— £d- 
dem and illo, here used adverbially, are properly old forms of the 
dative from idem and ille: — 3. Sustin€rent, should stand their ground. 

P. 134. — 1. Jimplist^mo genire natus, descended from a very 
illustrious family. — 2. Intercluso, intercepted. — 3. Se obtHlit, pre- 
sented himself; rushed against.— 4. Summa dementia esse judicdbat, 
he judged it to be the greatest folly; literally, to belong to, or to bt 
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the part of, the greatest folly.— 5. ^e quern diem, &c., not to Ic / 
day pass without a battle.— 6. Omnibus principibuSf &c., all tl s 
leading men and elders being brought alongj literally, being taHen 
unto them.— 7. Sui purgandif for the sake of clearing, excusing 
themselves. — 8. Contra atque, otherwise thanj contrary to what 
had been said.— 9. Quos sibi Ctesarj &c. Caesar rejoicing that these 
had been cast in his way. 

P. 135. — !• Perturbantur, &c., are thrown into confusion, so 
that they were at a loss whether it would be best, &c.— 2. Stgnifi- 
carttuTj was discovered, was evident. — 3. PrUtlni dieij of the day 
before; — for pridie. — 4. Clamore, a shout or noise, (either .of the 
Roman cavalry attacking those with whom they came up in the 

rear, or the wailing of those attacked. — 5. ^d conjluentem, at the 

confluence— 6. Rellqudfugd desperdtd, despairing of making good 
their flight any farther.— 7. Ex tanti belli tiinorej &c., from the 
alarm of so great a war, since the number of the enemy had been 
about four hundred and thirty thousand:— Before capltum, supply 
ad numerum.—S. JDiscedendi potestdtem, the liberty of departing. 

P. 136. — !• 'S*'*** quoque rebus eos tifnere voluit, wished they 
should be alarmed for their own possessions.— 2. Et posse et audere, 
had both the power and the courage.— 3. Jccessit etiam, it was 
added also; i. e. another reason was.— 4. Cur sui quicquamy &c.. 
why should he (Csesar) demand that any command or authority 
should belong to him beyond the Rhine?— 5. Occupationibus reipub- 
lica, by the business of the republic— 6. Neque sui neque Popm 
Romani, and thought that it became neither his own dignity nor that 
of the Roman people.— 7. Proponebatur, was placed before him, 
was manifest. 

P. 139.— 1- Instituit, &c., lie determined on this plan of a 
l,ridge.— 2. He joined together at the distance of two feet, tigna 
binaj beams, or piles, two by two, (or in pairs,) sharpened a little at 
the lower end, and measured, (or proportioned) to the depth of the 

river. 3. HcBC cum machinationtbus, &c., when he had fastened 

these, being let dovni into the river by machines, and had driven 
them down with rammers (Jistncis) .--4 . Non sublicasj &c., not per- 
pendicularly after the manner of a stake, but bending forward and 
sloping (downward, or down the stream).— 5. Us item contraria, 
&c., likewise opposite to these, at the distance of forty feet down 
the river, {ab inferiore parte flumlnU,) he placed two others joined 
in the same manner, but turned (up the stream) against the force 
and current of the river.— 6. Hac utraque insHper, &c., both these 
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to embrace the alliance; literally, should follow the faith. — 1. Qu 
turn eifacultdtUf &e.; as far as opportunity could be given; literal!/, 
with so much of opportunity as, &c.; See Idioms, 46, 1. — 8. Qui, 
since he. 

P. 142. — 1. I>e superior is f &c., for their past conduct.— 

2. Has tantuldruTrif &.C., these engagements in such trifling aflfairs. 

3. (Tot) navibus onerariisj so many ships of burden, &c., — quoty as; 
See Index, Naves. --4. Tertid fere vigilidy near the third watch, or 
midnight. — 5. Solvit (naves), looses his ships, sets sail. — 6. Con- 
scendire naves, to go on board; to embark. — 7. Hord quartd, the 
fourth hour, i. e. 10 o'clock, A. M.; See Gr. App. 1.^-8. ExposU 
tasj drawn out, displayed. 

X . 143. — 1. >ddeo angustiSf so steep. — 2. Jid egrediendum, for 
disembarking, for landing. — 3. jid nonamhoranij till the ninth hour, 
t. e. 3 o'clock P. M. — 4. MonuitquCf &c., and warned them that all 
things should be done at a beck, and in a moment, as the principles, 
&c. — ^5. Et essedariis. and the essedarii, t. e. those who fought from 
the ess^dum, or two wheeled chariot. — 6. Prohibebant, attempted 
to hinder; See § 44. II. 2.-7. Militibtts—desiliendumj &c. the sol- 
diers had to leap down from the ships. — 8. Omnibus membris exp^ 
ditif having the free use of all their limbs. — 9. InsuefactoSf accus- 
tomed to such exercise. — 10. Quarum ef species, both the appearance 
of which. 

P. 144. — 1. Remis incitdriy to be pushed on, rowed btiskly 
forward, wilh the oars. — 2. TormentiSy engines (for throwing heavy 
darts or stones, namely, the balista and catapulta). — 3. Qua ret, 
this expedient.— 4. jIc paulum modbj &c. and retreated only a little, 
a very little. — 5. Qui (he), who. — 6. Ea resy that thing (viz: which 
he was about to do). — T. Magna voce, with a loud voice. — 8. Ex 
navi se proj€cit, he threw himself out of the ship, overboard.— 
9. SinguldreSf one by one, one after another. — 10. Quod cum ant- 
mum, vertisset, i. e. Ciim vertisset animum ad quod. — 11. Scaphas Ion- 
gdrum navium, the boats belonging to the vessels of war. — 12. Specth 
laioria navigia, spy vessels. 

P. 145. — 1. Cur sum tenere, hold on their course; — at que tnHJ- 
lam capfre, and reach the island. — 2. Supra, viz: Ch. 21. — 3. Modo 
oratdris, in the character of an ambassador.— 4. Culpam contuie- 
runt, laid the blame. — 5. In continentem, to the continent, t.e. to 
Gaul. — 6. Imprudentice, their indiscretion.— 7. Arccessitam (esse), 
had been sent for. — 8. Post diem quartum, after the fourth day «. <•« 
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on the fourth day after. — ^9. Suptft; See Ch. 23, — suttuUrantj had 
tfiken on board. — 10. Qua cum appropinqudrent, and when they 
were drawing near. — 11. Qtt« estpropiiis solis occdswrij which is 
more to the west. — 12. Qum, these. — 13. Necessarib adversd nocte in 
altum provecttEj from necessity, being carried out to sea in an unfa- 
vorable, stormy, night. 

P. 146. — 1. (Dies) qui dies, a day which (viz: the day of the 
AiU moon. — 2. Nosti^is id incognXtum erat, to our men this (viz: the 
great rising of the tide,) was unknown: — The phenomena of the 
tides were but little known to the Romans, as the tides in the Medi- 
terranean with which they were most familiar, are scarcely observ- 
able.—^. QutB deligattB erant ad anchdras, which had been tied to 
the anchors; which had been riding at anchor. — 4. Afflictahat, dash- 
ed violently against; drove from their moorings. — 5. Quod omnibus 
constdhat. because it was evident to all. — 6. His in locisj in these 
places (viz: in Britain). — 7, Rem producire, to prolong the war. — 

8. Ex eventu navium. from what happened to, from the disaster of, 
the ships (the genitive passive). — ^9. Et ex eo quod, &c., and from 
this, because they had intermitted: t. e. and from their haying 
intermitted. 

P. 147. — 1. -^d omnes casus, for every emergency; against all 
contingencies. — 2. Reliquis ut navigdri, that it could be navigated 
with the rest. — 3- Dum ea geruntur, whilst these things are carrying 
on, doing; during these transactions. — 4. In statione, on guard. — 

5. Quam consuetado ferret, than custom brought; t. e. than was usual. 

6. In staiionibus, on guard. — 7. In statione succedHre, to succeed on 
guard. — 8. Et, conferta legione tela, &c., and that the legion being 
crowded together, weapons were hurled upon it from all quarters. 

9. Quod, because, inasmuch as. — 10. Incertis ordinibus, on account 
of not knowing their ranks, (They had been scattered about, reap- 
ing, and being attacked while thus employed, they could not find 
their ranks. — 11. Genus hoc est, &c., the manner of fighting from 
the chariots was this. — 12. Ipso terrore equdrum, by the very terror 
occasioned to the horses (the genitive passive); and the noise, ro- 
tdrum, of the wheels (the genitive active); § 106, Obs. 1. 

P. 148. — 1. Insinuavirint, when they have wrought them- 
selves in. — 2. AurlgtB, the charioteers, or drivers: — Each chariot 
contained a driver called auriga, and one who fought, called esse- 
darius. — 3. Mque ita curru se collocant, and place themselves with 
the chariot in such a situation. — 4. Prastant mobilitdtcm equltum, 
&c., they perform, unite the swiftness of cavalry and the steadiness 
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of infantry. — 5. Jic efficiunt taiitum, and they acquire such dexteri* 
ty. — 6. IncUdtos equos sustinire, to rein in their horses when at full 
speed. — 7. Et brevi (tempore), and in a moment. — 8. Continuot 
plures dies, many days in succession. — 9. Suis (civibus), to their 
own countrymen. — 10. Quanta facultofiy &c., how favorable an op- 
portunity was presented of getting booty, and of regaining their 
independence forever. 

P. 149.— 1. Jinte dictum est, viz: Ch. 21, & 27.-^2. OmnibuB 
afflictis incensitque longe lateque^ having destroyed and burned every 
thing far and wide; See Idioms, 104, 1. — 3. Die aquinoctii, the 
equinox. — 4. HUmi navigatiOnem suhjicievdam, that his voyage 
ought to be exposed to a storm (viz: the equinoctial storm).-— 
5. Eosdem quos reliqute partus capirej to make the same harbor 
which the rest made. — 6. Quibus ex navlbusy^e. , had been landed 
from these ships — ^7. Non ita magna, with not so great, i. e. with 
no very^reat number. — 8. Si nollent, if they did not wish. — ^9. Or* 
be facto, forming themselves into a circle; See above. Note 2. — 
lOJ Verterunt terga^ turned their backs; fled. 

P. 150. — 1- /'I densisHmas silvas abdidirantj had gone into 
the thickest parts of the forests to hide themselves; See Note 2, 
page 140. 
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P. 161.--1. Lucio Domitio, i. e. A. U. C , 700,; B. C. 54.— 

2. Quam pluflmas possent, &c., that as many new ships as possible 
should be built, and old ones repaired.— 3. ^d celeritdtem onerandi, 
&c., for despatch of lading and drawing them on shore, he builds 
them a little lower than those which, &c. — 4. Nostro marif in our 
sea, viz: the Mediterranean. — 5. Actuarias, light, easily driven; 
See Index, Naves. — 6. MjUvat multumy contributes much, — 7. Ad 
armandas, for equipping.— -8. Omnibus rationXbus. in every proper 
way. 

P. 152.— 1. Qui litem astimentj to estimate the damage (Idi- 
oms, 83, 2,) and fix the compensation.— 2. Conventibusj the assizes. 

3. Instructas, got ready finished. — 4. Neque mtdtum abesset, 8lc., 
nor was much wanting but thai they could be launched in a few 
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7. Prtecluti, blocked up — 8. Tettudine facta, et aggire, &.C., a tcs- 
tado being erected and a mound thrown up against tkeir fortifi- 
cations. 

P. 157. — i. Tripartitby in three divisions, — milltes, the foot 
soldiers, the infantry. — 2. SuperiOre node, in the former night. — 
3. JfflictcLs atqutj &c. — had been dashed against each other, and 
driven on shore. — 4. SubsuUrent, could hold out.— 5. Ex eo concur- 
8Uf from that rencounter of the ships j from the ships running fonl 
of one another, — 6. Incommodum, injury, damage. — 7. Coram, 
openly, with his own eyes. — 8. Rei, a work.— 9. SubdUci, to be 
drawn on shore. — 10. Summa imperii, &c. the chief command and 
administration of the war. — 11. SuperiOre tempdre, at a former 
period. 

P. 158. — 1. Quo8 natos, &c., •' who, they say it was handed 
down by tradition, were born on the island,'* — an opinion prevalent 
among many ancient nations respecting themselves. — 2. Bello illdto, 
the war having been waged, being over. — 3. Creberrima, very thick, 
close together. — 4. Fere Gallicis consimilia, almost likej i. e. closely 
resembling those of the Gauls. — 5. Taleisferreis ad certum pondut, 
&c , pieces of iron tried by, i. e. of, a certain weight. — 6. Plumbum 
album, tin (literally, white lead). — 7. Copia, the quantity. — 8. Ma- 
teria, wood, timber. — 9. Causa anlmi voluptatisque, for the sake of 
amusement and pleasure. — 10. Loca, places, climate. — 11- Remissi- 
oribtu, less intense. — 12. Triquetra, triangular. — 13. jid Cantium, 
in Kent: — from Land's end to the eastern extremity of Kent, is about 
344 British miles, or 356 Roman miles in a straight line. It would 
be much more to follow the irregularities of the coast. — 14. jSd 
Hispaniam,: — This statement is erroneous, as Spain lies to the south, 
jiot to the west of Britain. — 15. Dimidio minor, less by one half: — 
'^Great Britain is computed at 77,370 square miles, — Ireland at 
30,370. — 16. Sed pari spatio transmissus, but the passage' across to 
Britain is the same distance as from Gaul. — 17. Mona, the Isle of 
Man. — 18. Dies continuos, &,c., that there is night for thirty suc- 
cessive days at the winter solstice, i. e. the 22d December: — This is 
not true in fact, unless the dark, cloudy, and foggy weather, at that 
season, is here improperly called '' night." — 19. Nisi certis ex aqua, 
&c. but we perceived, by accurate water measures, that the nights 
were shorter than on the continent. — The " water measure" is the 
Clypsedra, or water-clock, — an invention similar to the sand-gl^ss. 

P. 159. — 1. SeptingentOrum millium, seven hundred miles: — 
The true length of the western coast is 590 British or 610 Roman 
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mil««. — 2. Contra ieptentrisnes, opposite the north. — ^This is not 
correct^ the east is much nearer the truth. — 3. Octinginta millia 
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5. Jld martj on the sea shore; Ch. 13. — 6. Adoriantur atque oppugn 
nentj should attack and storm; take by assault. 

F. 163. — !• Motutj disturbances, commotions, insurrections^ 
2. Re/ectaSf repaired, — his (navibus) deductit (in mare), these 
ships being brought down into the sea; t. e. being launched. — 3. Cap' 
tivOrum^ of prisoners. — 4. CommeatibtUj embarkations. — 5. Naviga^ 
tionibtiSf Voyages, trips. — 6. Desiderar€tur, was missing, lost. — 
7. Et priOris commedtutj both those of the previous convoy,— €< 
quas, and of those which. — 8. Perpaucte locum capirenty very few 
reached their destination. — ^9. Necusarto anguatius milltes collocavit^ 
from necessity stowed his soldiers more closely (than usual). — 

10. Subductis navlbtis (in aridum), the ships being drawn on shore. 

11. Frumentum provenirat angtutiut, corn, grain had (come forth) 
been produced more scantily; the crop had been less abundant.— 

12. In pluret civitdtesy among a greater number of states than usual. 

P. 164. — 1. -Mcci^rt, cure, remedy. — 2. Milllbtupcusuum, tscc.f 
were contained within the space of a hundred miles: — (Probably an 
error as to the extent.) — 3. Natus summo locoj descended from a 
very noble family; of very noble birth. — 4. Tertium jam annum^ &c. 
killed him, (Tasgetius) now reigning the third year^ many belong- 
ing to ihe state being the instigators. — 5. Quod ad plures, &c., be- 
cause it pertained to more than one; t. e. more than one were con- 
cerned in it. — 6. In hiberna perventum (esse), that they had arrived 
at winter quarters; literally, it had been come by them to Winter 
quarters. 

P. 165. — 1. Qui cum ad fines, &c., and. when they had met 
Sabinus and Cotta at the borders of their kingdom. — 2. Desperdtd 
re, having despaired of success. — 3. De commitni re, concerning 
their common interests. — 4. Minui posse, could be adjusted; lite- 
rally, diminished. — 5. Missu Casdris, by the sending of Caesar; i. e. 
being sent by Csesar. — 6. ,dd hunc modum, to this purpose. — 7. Sestf 
that he (Ambiorix): — ^This speech is given in oblique narration; 
§ 141, R. VI. Exp. — 8. Plurimum ei debere, that he was under very 
great obligations to him. — ^9. De oppugnatidne castrOrum, respecting 
the attack on the camp. — 10. Sudque esse, &c., that his authority 
was of such a nature, — multitudo, the people.— 11. Ex humilUdte 
sua, from his weakness, slender circumstances. — 12. Esse Gallics 
commune consilium, fecf, that it "Was the purpose of the whole of 
Gaul, that this day had been appointed by them for attacking (at 
once) all the winter quarters of Csesar; so that no legion could 
bring aid to another. 
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P. 169.—1. Aucior, an adviser.— 2. Po$amt miniu fadli 
obire omnia per se, they could less easily perform every thing them, 
selves; every part of their duty could not be performed by them in 
person (viz: CottaandTiturius.)— 3. Jussiruni (duces) pronunciare 
(miiitlbus). — 4. In orbem con$utirent, and form (Idioms, 85,) them- 

selves into a circle. — 6. Incommdde accidU, it proved unfortunate. 

e. Vulgo, every where.—T. (Ut) qua quuque, &c. that whatever 
things any one of them considered the most valuable, these he has- 
tened, &c.— 8. Consilium non defuit barbarity prudence was not 
wanting to the barbarians; the barbarians were not deficient in 
prudence, skill.—9. Illorum esse prtBdam^ &c., that the booty be- 
longed to them, (the Gauls) and that whatever the Romans should 
leave would be reserved for themj(Idioms, 94, 3.)— 10. Erant et 
virtftte, &c. , both in valor and number, our men were a match for 
them in fighting.— 11. Cedant, they should give way before them. — 
12. Nihil lis nociriposse^ that they could not be hurt:- For nihU see 
§116, Obs. 3. 

ir . 170. — 1. Locum tenere, to keep his place (in the cirde).— 
2. ^d horam octdvam, till the eighth hour (2 o'clock, P. M.)— 
3- Ulrumque femur traguld transigiiur Tito BalventiOy each thigh is 
pierced through with a dart, to T. Balventius, a brave, &c.; a dart 
transfixes both the thighs of T. Balventius. — 4. Subvinit^ is bring, 
ing aid; is endeavoring to rescue.— 5. In adversum os, fuU in th« 
mouth. — 6. Ipsi vero nihil nocUum iri, but that he should not be 
hurt; that no harm should be done to himself; — se interponire, that 
he pledged. — 7. Mque in eo constititf and peisisted in it. — 8. In 
presentia (tempora), at present. 

P. 171. — 1. Victoriam concldmantj shout victory. — 2. Illi, 
they, viz, those who had retreated to the camp. — 3. jld unum, to a 
man.— 4. Subldtos, being elated. — 5. Nihil esse negotiij that it was 
an easy matter. — 6. Se profiUturf he offers himself — 7. Huic quo- 
que accldit, to him, to this officer (Cicero) it happened. 

P. 172. — 1. Mgri is dies sustentdtur (a nostris), that day is 
maintained by our men with difficulty; i. e. our men hold out that 
day with difficulty. — 2. Propo^tiSj being oflfered. — 3. Turres admd- 
dumj &.C., one hundred and twenty towers in all, altogether. — 
4. PraustcB sudes, stakes burned at the end. — 5. Turres contabulan^ 
turj towers of several stories are raised; — pinna loriccequcj &c., 
battlements and parapets are constructed of interwoven hurdles. — 
6. Cum esset tenuissimd valetudincj though he was in a very feeble 
state of health. — 7. Sibi pareire, to spare himself. — 8. Jtliquem 
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aditum sermffniSf any intimacy. — ^9. Factd potestdte, leave being 
given. 

P. 173. — 1. 'Ambiorigem osteniant, &c., for the sake of gam- 
ing credit, they ostentatiously point to Ambiorix; t. e. they tell of 
his arrival. — 2. £«», that they; viz: Caesar and his army. — 3. Hoc 
wr^TnOj of such a disposition; are so favorably disposed. — 4. Licere 
illiSf that it would be permitted to them (the Romans) , — per sc, by 
them (the Nervii), — 5. Mjutore, as an intercessor. — 6. Pro ejus 
jiistitidf through his regard for justice. — 7. Sed nidla ferramentorum 
copidf but there being no quantity (or abundance) of iron tools. — 

8. SagtUit (dim. of sagum)^ short cloaks.— 9. Terram exhaurire, to 
remove the earth. — 10. MUHum (passuum). — 11. Falces testudineS' 
que J mural hooks and sheds; See Index, Vinece and Testudo. — 

12. Ferventes glandes ex fu^li argilld, red hot balls of cast clay. — 

13. Fervefacta jaculaj fiery javelins. — 14. DistuUruntf spread the 
flames. — 15. ^gire^ advance. 

P. 174. — 1. JDemigrandi, of retiring from, the fight, yield- 
ing. — 2. Jlcerrlmefortissimtque, with the greatest ardor and bravery. 

3. Recessumque primis^ &c., and the last (the farthest off) did not 
give a retreat, (an opportunity of retreating,) to the foremost. — 

4. Turrii a tower, (of the enemy,) — vallum (our) rampart. — 
6. Quorum J of whom; viz: the enemy; — progrediy to come forth; 
viz: from the tower. — 6. Deturhdtij &c., they were dislodged and 
the tower set on fire. — 7. Qui jam primis ordinXhu^^ &c., who were 
advancing (rising) to the first ranks. — 8. Spectasj do you look for. 

9. Quaquej and where. — 10. Procurrentemj running forward (to en- 
gage him). — 11. HunCj him (the wounded enemy). 

P. 175. — 1. In ilium, at him (Pulfio). — 2. Succurrit inimicuSf 
&c. Varenus, though his rival, runs up and assists him in danger. — 
3. Hunc, him, (Varenus). — 4. Ilium, that he (Pulfio). — 5. In lo- 
cum dejectus, &c., stumbling, he fell; or, he stumbled and fell into 
a hollow place. -^6. In contentidne et certamine, in this honorable 
rivalship and contest; — utrumque versdvit, &c., employed, directed, 
both, that the one, though the rival, alternately brought aid and se- 
curity to the other. — 7. Quanta gravior, &c , the more severe and 
difficult, — tanto crebriores, the more frequently; § 98, Obs. 10. — 
8. Unus Nervius, a certain Nervian. — 9. Honesto loco, of an honor- 
able family. — 10. Servo (suo) a slave of his. — 11. Periciilisj the 
great danger (literally, the dangers). — 12. Undecimd hord, the 
eleventh hour, 5 o'clock; P. M.; see Gr. App. I. 

21 
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P. 176. — 1. Q«« *i*t iter faciendum sciibat J where he knew 
he would have to pass. — 2. Si reipubllcte commddoj &c. if he 
could do it with advantage to the state. — 3. LiUrcu publtcas, the 
public documents. — 4. Toler^ndtB kiimis causd^ for the sake of en- 
during the winter; for a winter supply. — 5. Rem gestam, the things 
done, the course pursued. — 6. Opinione dejectutj disappointed in his 
expectation; literally, cast down from his expectation. 

P. 177. — 1. Si cuLlre non posait, if he could not gain access 
(to the camp) . — 2. j9d amentum deligdtdj tied to the thong, or strap: 
The amentum was a strap fastened to the middle of a spear or jav- 
elin, by means of which it was thrown with greater force. — 3. Casu, 
by chance.— 4. Perlectam, being read over; after he had read it 
over himself. — 5. ExpHlit, dispelled, put an end to. — 6. Tamen an- 
gustiis vidrum, nevertheless, by the narrowness of the ways (or 
passages) between the tents. 

P. 178.— 1. Gain (hoc faciunt) desar (hoc facit).— 2. In 
suum locum, to his own ground; i. e. ground favorable to him. — 
3. Portasque obstrui, &c., the gates to be blocked up, and in doing 
this, that ihey should run to and fro as much as possible: — This 
was designed to lead the enemy to believe that there was great tre- 
pidation and fear in the camp. — 4. Etiam de vallo deductis, &c., 
and being drawn back, even from the rampart, they (the enemy,) 
approach nearer. — 5. M «e, to them, viz: from the Roman camp. — 

6. w^c sic nostras contemserunt , and to such a degree did they show 
their contempt of us. — 7. Ed (viA), in that way. — 8. Longius, too 
far. — ^9. Illdrum, of them, viz: the enemy. 

P. 179. — 1. Legione productd, &c., having led forth the legion; 
having reviewed the legion, he finds; (Idioms, 104,). — 2. Pro ejus 
merito, according to his merit; as he deserved; — appellat, he ad- 
dresses by name. — 3. Rem gestam proponit, he lays before them 
(viz: Cotta and Sabinus) the matter as it took place — 4. Culpa, by 
the misconduct. — 5. Hoc, on this account. — 6. Quod, seeing, since. 

7. Incommddo expidto, &c., the loss being retrieved; the disaster 
having been remedied by the kindness, &c.-r-8. Post horam nonam, 
after 3 o'clock, P. M.; See Gr. App. I.— 9. Trinishibernis, in three 
several winter quarters; t. e. in three different places. — 10. Consul' 
idbant, were consulting, deliberating; § 44, II. 2. — 11. Quid eon- 
siliireliqui capfrent, &c., what measures the rest were adopting, 
and when a beginning of the war would be made. — 12. Concilia^ 
mssemblies; meetings. 
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P. 180. — 1. Quin aliquem, &c., but he heard, (that he did not 
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X . 183. — 1. Dihctum hah ire, lo hold a levyj to raise forces. — 
2. Quoniam ipse a.i urhein, Sec , since he (Pompey) remained near 
the city with military comrAaal, on iu-count of the republic (The 
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laws did not allow a person invested with military powers to enter 
the city,) that he would order those troops which he had raised ia 
Cisalpine Gaul (and had bound) by the oath of fidelity to the con- 
sul. — 3. Sarclrif &c., be repaired, but even be more than compen- 
sated by greater forces.— 4. Quod cum Pompeiusy &c., Pompey hav- 
ing granted this. — 5. Ut doculmus, as we have shewn. — 6. Obsidi- 
biuque depecunid cavent, secure the payment of the money by means 
of hostages. 

P. 184. — 1. »dd imperatum, to the thing commanded; i, e. to 
do the thing commanded. — 2. Nendum hiime confect&j the winter 
being not yet ended, i. e. before the end of winter. — 3. Uti institu- 
iratj as he had been accustomed. — 4. Omnia every thing else. — 
5. Sed ah hoc consilio abfuisse existimabanturj but were supposed to 
be absent from, (not concerned in) this scheme (plot). — 6. Hdc r«, 
&c., this thing (the adjournment) being published from the tribu- 
nal; (an elevated place formed of turf or other material heaped up 
together, suggestus). — 7. Conantlbus, &c., to them attemp^ng to do 
this. — 8. Sententid, from this design. — 9. Deprecandi, of^ excusing 
their conduct. — 10. Quod astivunij &c., because the summer was 
the time for prosecuting the war, not for legal investigations. 

P. 185. — 1. Totus et mente et animOf wholly with his mind and 
soul; i. e. with his whole heart and soul. — 2. Ne quis aut ex hujus 
iracundiH, &c., that no commotion might arise, either from this 
man's violent temper, or from that hatred on the part of the state 
which he had incurred (in consequence of having been made king 
over it by Caesar). — 3 Pro explordto, for certain. — 4. Circumspici- 
€bat ejus (Ambiortgis) rellqua consilia animOf watched his other 
plans in his mind (i. e. with attention). — 5. Perpetuis paludlbus, 
continued, uninterrupted marshes. — 6. Illi, from him (jlmbiorix), — 
ip8um, {Ambiorix) himself. — 7. CongrMi cum Transrhenanis^ to 
unite with those beyond the Rhine. — 8. Manu, an army. — 9. PniB' 
tidio locif to the protection of the place, the strength of their posi- 
tion. — 10. Effectis, erected, built. — 11. *^dit tripartito, marches 
against them in three divisions. 

P. 186. — 1. *Augebatur (hostibus) was increased to the 6ne- 
my. — 2. Loquitur, he (Labienus) speaks. — 3. In dubium non devo- 
catHrum, would not endanger, involve in doubt. — 4. Galllcis rebus, 
the interest, the affairs of the Gauls. — 5. Primis ordinlbus, the 
chief centurions: — 6. Longum esse, that it would be long, too long, 
too late. 
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P. 187. — 1. Usus eddem simvlatione itiniris, practising tho 
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mi for protection; put themselves under the protection of the Remi, 
6. jillquo num^rOf of any notej^gcn^ra, classes. — 7. ^ere aliino, 
by debt, literally, the money of another. — 8» In ko€ eddem, Sec, 
over these the nobles have all the same rights as masters have 
over their slaves. — ^9. ^Itlrum est JDruiduvit one is that of the Dm* 
ids (See Index)— the other, that of the knights.— 10. Illi, the for- 
mer j — ad hosj to the latter. — 11. Procurant^ have charge of.-^ 
12. li (Druides) sunt apud eos (adolescentes) they (the Druids) 
are in great honor among them, viz: their pupils. — 13. Non *t6tit 
decreto, &.c., has not stood by, has violated their decree, — they 
exclude them from the public rites, excommunicate them. — 14. li 
quibus ila interdictum est, those who are thus excommunicated (Idi- 
oms, 66,). — 15» Defugiunt adytum edrumy &c., shun their company 
and conversation. 

P. 191. — 1. Habei sujnmam auctoriidtem, possesses the su- 
preme authority j whose authority is absolute.— 2. Arrange: Quaregio 
habitur media (regio) totius dallictj which is esteemed the middle, 
or central region of all Gaul. — 3. Parent, obey, abide by, acquiesce 
in. — 4. Disciplina, Sec this institution is thought to have originated 
in Britain. — 5. Diligentiusy more accurately. — 6. Militia vacati(h 
nemj exemption from military service. — ^7. Immunitdtem omnium re- 
rum, immunity, privilege, free use, enjoyment, of all things,* all im- 
munities. — 8. Prcemiis, rewards, advantaged, privileges. — 9. Edis^ 
cire, to learn by heart; to commit to memory. — 10. Ea lUiris man" 
dare, to commit these things to writing. — 11. Instituisse id, to have 
instituted this custom. — 12. Discipllnam efferri, that their doctrine 
should be spread abroad. — 13. In primis hoc volunt, &c., they (the 
Druids) in particular wish to inculcate this idea; it is a favorite 
maxim of the Druids. — 14. Animas non interire, &c., that souls do 
not die, but pass from one body to another. — 15. Disputant^ &c., 
they reason and impart their reflections to the young. 

P. 192. — 1. Cum est ususj when there is need. — 2. Vertmntur, 
are engaged. — 3. Ambactos, retainers. — 4. Deditareligionibus, given, 
addicted to religious rites, to superstitions. — 5. Contexta viminlbusy 
interwoven with twigs. — 6. Ejut gen^rt>(nocentium) , of this class 
of oflfenders. — 7. J)eum maxime Mer curium colunt, they (the Gauls) 
worship chiefly the god Mercury; i. «. JMercury is the chief or fav(K 
rite deity of the Gauls: — Not however the Mercury of the Grecian 
mythology, but a Gallic deity .-^. (Colunt) ^poUinem, &c.— 9. In^ 
tia, the beginnings, the first knowledge. 
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P. 197.--1. Mcts, elkj See Mce.^2. Varieias ptlliuMj the 
spots, varied color, of their skins. — 3. Si aflicta quo ctuu concidirintf 
iff being thrown down by any accident, they have fallen. — 4. AppH- 
cant se md e€u, they lean themselves against these. — 5. InfirmaSj being 
weakened — 6. Uri; Bee Urut. — 7. Qucb sunt testimonio, to serve as 
a proof. — 8. NepctrvUli quidem exceptij not even those caught young* 
9. JlmplUAmiSj their most splendid.— 10. C<esar: — Cssar having 
finished his digression, respecting the manners of the Gauls and 
Germans, (Ch. 11 — 28,) here resumes his narrative. 

P. 198. — 1. St quid celeritatef &c.,*to see if he may be able 
to gain any thing by rapidity of mai^h aj^d favorable c^portunity. — 

2. Ut imperdtum est, as was ordered**^?. FortHna potest (fac6re) 
multum, &c. fortune can do much; i. e. has great influence, not only, 
&c. — 4. Magna fuit fortHna, it was a piece of great good fortune. 

P. 199. — 1. Multum fortuna valuity fortune can do much, has 
great power or influence. — 2. Judicio^ from choice, designedly. — 

3. ExclHsus tempdrcj prevented by want of time. -74. Sed certij but 
it is certain. — 5. Mienissimis to total strangers. — B. Ojnnibus preci- 
buSf with every sort of execraiion, — 7. Taxo, with yewj t. e. with 
a decoction of the leaves or berry, both of which were regarded as 
poisonous. — 8. Causam oirmium Germandrum esse unam, that the 
cause of all the Germans was one and the same. — 9. Questione cap' 
tivOrum, from an examination of the captives. 

P. 200.— 1. Post diem septtmum (inchoatum), after the seventh 
day was begunj t. e. on the seventh day; — 2. Ut supra, Ch. 31. — 
3. Nulla cert a manus, no regular force.— 4. VicinitatlbuSf to the 
neighborhoods; i e, to the people in the neighborhood: — a very com- 
mon mode of speech in our own language. — 5. Ex parte, partly, 
in a measure. 

P. 201. — 1. Confertosj in large parties. — 2. Si vellet, if he 
(CsBsar) wished. — 3* Institnta rati*,, established discipline. — 4. Ut 
potiiis in nocendo, &c. , that some opportunity of injuring the enemy 
should be omitted » rather than that this, injury should be inflicted 
with any danger to his soldiers. — 5. Legionaritu miles, the legionary 
soldiery; the soldiers of the legion; i. e. the regular troops. — 6. ^p» 
petebat, was drawing near —7. Quantos casus affirat, how great 
accidents she brings; t. e. how ^eat changes she brings about. — 
8. Manus erat nulla, there was no collected body. — ^9. Supra docu* 
IflMM, we have shewn abovef B. IV. Ch. 16. 
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P. 202. — 1- Non palm non silvte morantur hos^ fee, HO tnanth, 
no woods hinder these men, &c. — 2. Tantum prcesidii ut ne, 8tC., B6 
little of garrison that not even the walls could be surrounded with 
men; t. e, could be manned.— 3. JDucc, guide, — indieioj information. 
4. Qui illius patientiam pane obsessionemj &c., who called his for- 
bearance almost a siege, since they were not permitted to go out of 
the camp. — 5. Qui convaluirant j &c., those who had recovered 
during this interval. — 6. Subsidirat, had remained.— 7. CasUj by- 
chance, by accident. 

P. 203. — 1. MercatSres qui sub vallo tendSrentj the suttlcrs 
who pitched their tents close to the ramparts. — 2. Reliquos adittu, 
and other places of entrance. — 3. Plerlque novas sibi, &c., most of 
them form to themselves strange superstitious notions from the 
place J and they place before their eyes the disaster of Cotta and 
Titurius, since they were overthrown in that fort. — 4. Qui primum 
pilum, &c.. who had led the first rank with Caesar; t. e. who had 
been his chief centurion.— 5. Superiorlbus praliis; See B. II. Ch, 
25, and B. III. Ch. 5.-6. Relinquit animus Sextium, Sextius faints. 

P. 204. — 1- Imperlti usus militdris, not acquainted with the 
usages of war.— 2. Cuneo facto ^ a wedge being made; i)eing drawn 
up in the form of a wedge.— 3. St, if, even if:— a^ still, yet.— 
4. Nullo usu militdris rei percepto, &c., no experience in military 
affairs being yet acquired. 

P. 205.— 1. Non fac&ret fidem, he did not gain credit, was not 
believed. — 2. Pane alienatd mente, with a mind almost alienated; de- 
void of reason.— 3. Questus unumy having complained of only one 
thing. — 4. Locum debuisse relinquif ne minimo quidem casu, that a 
place, or occasion, ought not to have been! left, for even the smallest 
accident; See § 16, Exc. 2.-5. Quarum omnium rerum Tnaxime, &c.. 
of all these things it seemed the most astonishing. — 6. ObtulSrint 
optatissimum beneficium Jlmbiorigi, rendered the most acceptable 
service to Ambiorix. — 7. M vexandos hosteSf to annoy the enemy. 

P. 206. — 1. Pane natUram studio vincirent, they almost over- 
came nature by exertion. — 2. ^d summam felicitdtemj to complete 
success.— 3. Ille eripPret, &c., he continued to snatch himself from 
them ; to escape from them by the aid of lurking places and forests: 
4. Sumsit supplicium more majSrum, he inflicted punishment accord- 
ing to the practice of their ancestors.— 5. Cum interdixisset quibus 
aqud atque ignt, when he had interdicted them from water and fire; 
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i. <. had banished them: — ^This was the Roman judicial mode of in- 
flicting the sentence of banishment, '' Th forbid the use of water 
and fire*" — 6. FrumitUo proviso exercitui, having provided corn for 
the army. 

[WfD OF V0TX8.] 
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.£qiuiioctium, i, n. (from JEquuSy equal, and NoXf night,) the Equi- 
nox, or time when the days and nights arc equal, all over the 
globe. This happens twice a year, on 22d March, and 22d Sep- 
tember. The former is c^lle4 the Vernal, the latter the Autum- 
nal Equinox. The circle, which passes through the place of the 
sun at these two periods of the year, has, from the phenomenon 
ilboYe mentioned, received the name of the Equinoctial, or Equi- 
noctial Line, and is directly over the Equator. 

Agendicum, i, n. (n*w Stnt,) the chief city of tjic Sendnes, a brave 
and powerful people of Gaul, who inhabited the left bank of the 
Sequ&na, fSeine), It stood below the confluence of the Yaniie and 
Icauna, vel, Itumna, (Yonne,) a southern branch of the Seine. 

Agger, is, the name of a mound raised by the Romans in besieging 
cities. It was composed of earth, wood, hurdles, stone, &c. The 
agger commenced at a distance from the walls, gradually advanced 
towards the town, always increasing in height, till it equalled or 
overtopped the walls. This mound was secured by towers of 
different stories, (See Turru,) from which showers of missiles 
were discharged on the defenders by means of engines, and from 
which, when advanced' near enough, a temporary platform or 
bridge was sometimes thrown to the top of the wall, on which the 
soldiers marched into the city. 

Ala, ae, the wing of an army, jpciopeVly the cavalry, so called from 
being placed on the right and left of the infantry. In the plural 
this term is often used to designate the troops of the allies, which 
(both infantry and cavalry,) were stationed on the right and left 
of the Roman army. 

Alarii, orum, those belonging to the Ma^ or wings. 

Allobroges, um, (sing. Allobrox, 6gis,) a people of Gaul, whose 
country lay between the Islra, (IserCj) and the river Rhod&nus, 
(Rhone.) They bravely, and for a long time, resisted the power of 
the Roman legions, but were at last defeated by Pomtinus. Cicero 
extols them for^eir fidelity to his countrymen, of which they 
gave a remarkable proof in Catiline's conspiracy (See Sallust, 
B. C.) Horace censures them for their love of novelty, which 
seems characteristic of the inhabitants of that country, both in 
ancient and modern times. Caesar De Bel. Gal. IV. 5. The 
chief town of the Allobrdges Was Vienna, (Vienncy) on the left bank 
of the Rhone, 13 miles below Lugdanum, (Lyon.) 

AJpes, ium, a chain of mountains separating' Italy from Gaul and 
Germany. They are in the form of a crescent, and extend from 
the Sinus Flanatfcus, (the gulf of QuarnerOf) at the top of the 
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gulf of Venice, to Vada Sabatia, (Savona,) on the gulf of Genoa, 
a distance of 600 miles. They have been divided into different 
portions, the principal of which are the followins: 1. ^/««« Ma. 



^moiuau, orum, m. a nauon oi traiiia ueiiica wnose geograpmcai 
position is not precisely ascertained. They are mentioned (B. 6. 
III. 9,) along with the Osismii, Lexovii, Nannetes,&c., and there- 
fore their country must have been included in the province of Bre- 
tagne or Normandy. Some editions have Ambiftni. 

Ambiorix, igis, king of the Eburones, was a great enemy to the Ro. 
mans. After many narcow escapes, he at last evaded the pursuit 
of Ceesar's men who followed him too closely, when only four of 
his attendants remained. 

Ambivarlti, urum, a nation of Gaul, between the Mosa, (Mea$,) 
and the Rhenus, (Rhine j) who were subject to the .£dui. B. lY. 
Ch. 9.) 

Anartes, ium, et Anarti, v. Anartii, orum, a people of Dacia, who 
inhabited the east bank of the river Tibiscus, (Tewfc, or Teyss,} 
one of the northern branches of the Danube. Their country now 
forms part of Hungary. 

Ancalltes, ium, a people of South Britain, who were neighbor* to 

22 
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the Trinobantes. Some jtave thought the Atrebates of Ptolenty 
and Antonine's Itinerary, the same with the Ancalites of Caesar. 
See Horsley's Brittania Romana, p. 17, and Gale's Anton. Itiner. 
p. 106, 106. 

Andes, inm, Ibns, a nation of the Cehse in Ganl. Their territory 
lay on the north bank, and near the mouth, nf the river Ligdns, 
(Xotr..> 

Annus, i, m. a year. See Gr. App. I. 

Antebrogius, i, m. a man of great influence amongst the Rhemi, 
who was sent ambassador to Ceesar in the second year of the Gal- 
lic war. 

Antesignani, orum, (^nte and rignumf) a name given to the soldiers 
who fought brfore the standards, or in the first line, as those who 
were stationed behind the standards were called Postsigndnif or 
Subsigndni, 

Antistius, i, (Caius A. Rheglnus), one of Ceesar's lieutenants in 
Giiul. Caesar, in consequence of his expecting greater commo- 
tions in that country, gave orders in the sixth year of the war, to 
Marcus Silanus, C. Antistius Rheginus, and T. Sextius, to levy- 
troops. We find him, at other times, appointing this lieutenant 
to honorable commissions. 

Antistius, (See Turpio.) 

Apollo, inis, the son of Jupiter and Latcina, the god of music, me- 
dicine, augury, painting, poetry, and all the fine arts. ^ He was 
bom at the same birth with his sister Diana, near the foot of Cjn- 
thus, a mountain in Delos, an island in Mare ^geum, (Archipel- 
ago.) Hence he was called Cynthius and Delius; and Diana, Cyn- 
thia and Delia. Among beasts, the wolf; among insects, the 
grass-hopper; among birds, the cock, the crow, the swan, and the 
hawk; and among trees, the palm, the olive, and the laurel, were 
sacred to Apollo. He was represented as a tall beardless young 
man, of handsome shape, holding in his hand a bow, hence called 
Deus Jlrcitinenst or a lyre, and his head surrounded with rays of 
light. 

AquHa, ee, m. an eagle, also the standard of a Roman Legion. 
From the second consulship of Marius, and under the Emperors » 
the standards were most commonly of silver^ seldom of gold, in 
the form of an eagle, from which the name is derived. The pre- 
ference was given to the former metal, according to Pliny, because 
it is seen at a greater distance than the latter. But though the 
'Hgure of the Roman ensigns was always that of ttn eagle, they 
not alwa3rs precisely alike. Sometin^es they resembled an 
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eagle in a standing posture,'*, at others, with outstretched wings, 
which was the most common form, and not unfrequently with a 
turret on their backs. The Roman standard, at first, was a bun- 
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renffii Monies, (Pyrenees, or Pyrenean Mountaintj) which uiride 
Gallia from Hispania, (Spain.) As Aquitania was much less 
than either of the other two divisions, Angnstns extended its 
northern boundary to the river Ligeris, (Loire.) 

Aquitani, orum, (sing. Aquitanus, i,) the inhabitants of Aquitania. 

Arar, aris, m. (Saone,) a smooth flowing river of Gaul, which takes 
its rise near Mount Vosfigus, (Vosge,) runs southward, and after 
receiving several streams, falls into the river Rhodanus, (Rhone ,)' 
at LugdQnum, (Lyon, or Lyons.) B. I. Ch. 12. 

Arduenna, sb, f. Ardennes ^ a forest of Gaul, the largest in that 
country, reaching, according to Coesar, from the Rhenus, (Rhine,) 
to the territory of the Remi, upwards of fifty miles in length. 
Others make the extent of this forest much larger. If it reached 
from the territory of the Trevlri to that of the Remi, it would 
greatly exceed fifty miles. The ground is now in many places 
cleared, and cities built upon it. Strabo says, the trees of this 
forest were not of a great height, and its length did not exceed 
fbrty miles. 

Arecomici, Orum, a people of Gaul, who lived on the GalRcus Sinus, 
(Gvlf of Lyons,) to the west of the river Rhodanus, (Rhone.) See 
VolcsB. 

Aries, Stis, m. a ram: — also a military engine ioi battering down 
walls. It is said to have been first used by the Carthaginians at 
the siege of Gades, (Cadiz.) This instrument was originally 
very simple. To the end of a beam, varying in length and thick- 
ness according to circumstances, was affixed a piece of iron in the 
form of a ram's head, to which it owes its name. This powerful 
engine of war rested on the arms of the soldiers who worked it. 
The first improvement made on the battering ram, was to suspend 
it by a chain or a rope from the top of J wo logs of wood, having 
the lower ends fixed firmly in the ground at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, and terminating in a point at the upper, 
by which contrivance the men who wrought it were wholly re- 
lieved of its weight. To protect them from the destructiye wea- 
pons thrown by the besieged , a shed or mantlet, with a strong 
roof, was formed around it The whole stood on wheels, so that 
the besiegers easily mov«d the engine at pleasure. It does not 
appear from ancient history, that the battering ram received any 
important improvement alter the one just stated. The discovery 
of gunpowder and introduction of artillery have quite superseded 
the use of this military engine, which the Romans long held in 
great esteem. 
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The number of men employed at once in working the ram, and 
the length of time they continued, would vary according to the 
number of the troops, the magnitude of the beam« the thickness 
6f the wall, &c. It is certain that in some instances, upwards of 
fifty men plied on each side, and from the severity of the labor, 
they must, ih ordinary cases, have been frequently relieved. The 
following wood cut represents the battering rani protected by the 
TestadOj or vinetB, under which the men employed in working it 
were pretecte^d from the missiles of the enemy. 

ARIES. 



ArioviBios, 1, King oi ine uermans, wnomvaaea i^aiiia, {^uTance^') 
conquered a considerable part of that country, and subjected the 
inhabitants to th^ ii\ost cruel and oppressive treatment. Ceesar 
marched up to his very camp, compelled him to fight, and gained 
such a complete victory, that a very few only, among whom was 
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Ariovistus himself, escaped. These continued thfeir flighty nntil 
they reached the banks of the Rhine, which they crossed, some 
by swimming; others by boats. Ariovistus, in a little vessel, got 
safely to the other side. From this period nothing of hi^ history 
is known. 

Armoricse civitates, Armoric States, namely, those of the Rheddnes 
Namnetes, Venfeti, Curiosolites, Osismii, Corisopiti, Unelli, Am- 
brincatui, Bajocasses, Yiducasses, and Lexovii, who inhabited 
the western part of the countries, between the Lig^ris,- {Loirej) 
and the Sequilna, (Seine.) They had this name from their situa- 
tion on the sea coast; ^rmor signifying, in the language of the 
ancient Gauls, on the sea. 

Armor ici, orum, the inhabitants of Armorlcae. 

Arpinius, i, (Caius^) a Roman knight whom Caesar sent along with 
Quintus Junius to Ambi^x, after he himself had declined an 
interview with that prince. 

Arverni, orum, a people of Gallic Celtica, whose territories lay be- 
tween the sources of the Eleaver, (Mlier,) andBuranius, (Dor- 
dognej) branches of the Lig^ris and Garumna. From the nume- 
rous wars which they had carried on against the Romans, Strabo 
infers their power and resources must, in former ages> have been 
very great. Like the Romans, they boasted of being descended 
from the Trojans. 

Atrebate^, ium, a people of Gallia *Belgica, the neighbors of the 
Morini whose country lay along the English Channel, opposite to 
Dover. 

Atrius, i, (Quintua,) an officer to whom Caesar gave the command 
of the shipping, which had carried him and his ariuy to the coast 
of Britain. 
^AtuatCici, V. AduatCkci. orum, a people of Belgic Gaul, *^hose terri- 
tories lay between the rivers Mosa^ (Mcexej) and sie Scaldis, 
{Scheld,) adjoining to those of the Nervii and Toxar ari. Their 
eapital was Atuatdca, ae, f. TongreSf in Brabant. 

Aulerci, orum; of this name Caesar mentions four nations of Gaul* 
Jtulerci Brannovlcesj whose territories, (Morienne,) were adjoin- 
ing to those of the -ffidui, Segusi&ni, and Ambivarltij Aulerci Ce- 
nomannij whose country, (Mans,) lay between the rivers Sarta 
(Sartej) and Laedus, two of the northern branches of the Loire 
Suindinum, vel, Subdinium, afterwards Cenomanni, on the Sarte 
was their chief city; Aulerci Eburovices inhabited the lef' 
bank of the Sequina, (Seine,) below Lutetid^ (Paris.) Thei/ 
clilef town was Mediolanum, afterwards Eburovices, (Evreux.) 
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ThjB 4ulerc% Diablintes, DiablittB, et D%aullt<B^ lived between the 
two last mentioned nations. NeodQnum, afterwards Diablintes, 
(Jublensj) was their largest town. These three, probably, form- 
ed i)u$ one people, and might, with more propriety, have been de- 



B. 

Bacenis, is, f. a forest of Germany, forming part of the Hercynia 
Silva, or Black Forest. Caesar says it was of prodigious extent, 
{infinittB magnitudinis,) and like a natural wall, firevented the 
mutual incursions of the Suevi and Cheruscl* 

BacQlus; See Sextius. 

Baleares, ium, a name anciently given to the islands o£ Majorca and 
Minorca oflf the coast of Spain, the inhabitants of which were 
celebrated for their skill in the use of the sling. 

Balearis, e, adj. of or belonging to the Balearic isles. 

Balista, ae, (from the Greek §aXXw to throw,) a species of military 
engine used by the Romans for throwing darts, arrows, and stones. 
These were of different sizes, and were used with great effect 
both in battles and sieges. Stones of great weight were often 
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thrown by these engines to a great distance, by which battle- 
ments were thrown down and whole files of men swept from the 
deepest phalanx. Their effect is said to have been little inferior 
in sieges to that of artillery. The balista used for throwing darts 
or javelins, represented in the following wood cut, taken from 
Folard's commentary on Polybius, resembled in its operation an 
immense crossbow, th^ two ends of^Pi?^hich consisted of two levers 
so twrste4 in coils of ropes as to acquire a powerful spring. The 
extreme ends were united by a strong rope which was drawn 
htLok by means pf a windlass after the manner of a bowstring, 
bringing the ends d the lever back and closer together, thereby 
twisting th6 coils of ropes to their greatest tension. When thus 
drawn back, the javelin or dart was placed in the shafC^ directed 
to the object aimed at, and, at the pleasure of the operator, let- 
ting go the rope, was hurled with prodigious force from the engine 
by the recoil of the levers. 

BALISTA FOR THROWING DARTS AND JAVELINS. 




The balista for throwing stones, (represented in the following 
wood cut,) consisted of a strong lever, one end of which was 
made fast in a twist of ropes, and the other scooped out in the 
form of A spoon, for containing the stone &c. to be thrown. When 
unbent the lever stood perpendicular. In working it, the end of 
the lever was brought down, by means of a windlass, to a hori- 
zontal position, by which the ropes were twisted to their greatest 
tension; the stone or missile was laid on in its proper place and 
thrown by the recoil of the lever to a great distance, often with 
tremendous effect. Engines of both kinds, of a larger size, were 
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English Channel and the German Sea form only a very small part. 
In the division of Gaul made by Augustus, whose object was to ren- 
der the different provinces more equal in point of extent, the 
countries of ihe Helvetii and SequSlni, which till that time were 
included in Gallia Celtica, were added to Gallia Belgica. Accord- 
ing to Caesar, the Belgse were, of all the Gauls, the most warlike j 
and he attributes their superiority In arms to their being stran- 
gers to luxury and refinement. B. I. Ch. 1, 

Belgium, i, n. is, in general, used by Cssar to denote a part of Gal- 
lia Belgica, not the whole country. See Belgs. 

Bellovftci, 5rum, a numerous and powerful tribe of the Belgae, ad- 
joining the Bellocassi. Caleti, Ambi&ni, Yeromandui, and Silva- 
nectes. 

Bibracte, is, n. afterwards AngustodQnum, i, n. {Avtun,) a town of 
the ^dui, upon the Arroux, one of the northern branches of the 
LigSris, {Loire j) towards the source of that river. At this town 
in the 7th year of the Gallic war a general assembly of the whole 
country was held, to choose a commander in chief, on whom the 
uncontrolled direction of all their military operations should be 
conferred. The ^dui, who claimed that honor, had to submit to 
the unanimous election of Vercingetorix, q. v. 

Bibrax, acis, f. (Biewe,) a town of the Remi on the Axdna, (jSisne.) 

BibrSci, orum, a British nation, inhabiting what now forms the 
N. W. part of Berkshire. Their chief town was Bibracte, (Bray.) 
At the time Caesar invaded Britain, they, with the Cenomagni, 
Ancalltes, and Cassii, seem to have been subject to Cassivel- 
launus. 

Bigerriones, v. Bigerrones, ium, a people of Aquitania, who, with 
several other adjoining tribes, ♦surrendered to Crassus, one of 
Caesar's lieutenants. Their territory was bounded on the south 
by the Pyrenees, and was nearly at equal distances from the Med- 
iterranean and the Bay of Biscay. 

Bison, ontis, v. onis, m. a buffalo, a kind of wild ox, of which 
Cssar has given the best description to be found in the writings 
of the ancients, (B. G. VI. 25.) The natural history of this ani- 
mal is unknown. 

Biturlges, um, a nation of Gallia Celtica, on the west side of the 
river Ligfiris, (Loire.) Their chief city, Avaricum, was after- 
wards called by the name of its inhabitants, (now Bourges.) 

Boduognatus, i, the commander of the Nervii, at the tiine they at- 
tacked the Roman army under Cssar. 
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fioii, 5nim, a people of Gallia Celtica, who came originally from 
beyond tke Rhine and settled in the country south and west of the 
^dui on the banks of the Liger and Elaver, — a territory origin- 
ally belonging to the ^dui, but which they gave up to the Boii 
with the consent of Cssar; B. I. Ch. 28. There were several 
tribes of the Boii, who lived in different parts of Gaul and Ger- 
many. In the latter country their name is still recognized in the 
districts, Bavaria; and Bohemia^ in the German language, Boxers 
heimy i. e. the residence of the Boii. 

Bratuspantium, i, n. a town of the Bellovaci. It is supposed to 
have stood between Csesaremagnus, afterwards BelvScus, or Bel- 
vftcum, (Beauvaia,) and Samarobrlva, (Amiens.) This town is 
not mentioned by any veriter after the commencement of the 
Christian ^ra. 

Britannia, ce, f. Britain j or Great Bri^am,, (anciently called Albion,) 
is the largest island in Mare Atlanticum, (Atlantic Ovean,) be- 
longing to Europa, (Europe.) That part of the Atlantic which 
separates Britain from France, was called Fretum Britannicum^ 
(strictly speaking. Strait of Dover,) but its signification seems 
often to have been more extensive, and to have corresponded 
nearly with the modern appellation, English Channel. Oceanus 
Verginius, (St. GeorgeU Channdj) lies between Britain and Hi- 
bernia, (Ireland.) On the west, Oceanus Calydonici^s, (Scottish 
Sea,) washed the west and northwest parts of Scotland, OceSnus 
Hyperboreus, (Northern Sea,) the northern coast, and OceSnus 
Gerraanieus, (the German Ocean, — which is more properly called 
a sea,) — formed its boundary on the east. Caesar's account, both of 
the 'form and extent of this island, is not very far from the truth. 
But of the characters, manners and customs, of the Britons, a 

' very general description only is to be found in the writings of the 
ancients. Little was known, to the Romans, of this island until 
the invasion of Csesar. This commander endeavored, although 
ineffectually, to reduce it. After a long interval, Ostorius, in the 
reign of Claudius, subjugated the southern part; and AgricCla, 
subsequently, in the reign of Domitian, extended the Roman do- 
minion to the Frith of Forth and Clyde. The whole force of the 
empire, although exerted to the utmost under Sever us, could not, 
however, reduce to subjection, the hardy natives of the highlands. 
Britain continued a Roman province, until A. D. 426, when the 
troops were in a great measure withdrawn, to assist Valentinian 
III. against the Huns, and never returned. The Britons had be- 
come so enervated under the Roman yoke, as to be unable to repel 
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the incursions of the inhabitants of the north. They invoked, 
therefore, the aid of the Saxons, by whom they were themselves 
subjugated, and compelled at last to take refuge among the moun- 
tains of Wales. 

Britanni, orum, (sing. Britannus, i,) et Brit^nes, v. Brittdnes, um, 
(sing. Britto, onis, v. onis,) the people of Britania. 

Britannus, et, Britannlcus, a um, adj^ of, or belonging to Britain. 

Brutus, i, (Declmus, i,) one of Cesar's officers, to whom he gave 
the command of his fleet in the Gallic war, with which he defeat* 
ed the Venetians, (B- G. III. 15,) and aAerwards the people of 
Mar&eiUeS; in two engagements during the civil war. 



CfBJESi, urum, a nation of Grallia Belgica, "Who, with the Condrast> 
Eburones, and Psemani, went under the general appellation of 
Germans, and were supposed to send 40,000 men to the Felgic 
army, which was raised against the Roman dominion in Gaul, 
(B. G. II. 4.) Their country was situated between that of the 
Treviri and the river Mosa, {Metise.) 

Cssar, Iris, (Caius Julius ») the first distinguished character of the 
Caesars, was the son of Caius Caesar and Aurelia the daughter of 
Cotta. He was born in the sixth consulship of Marius, 99 years 
B. C. He lost his father in the 16th year of his age, and the fol- 
lowing year obtained the office of Flamen Dialis, {High Priest of 
Jupiter.) He procured many friends by his eloquence, and after 
passing through the different offices of Quaestor, Edile, High 
Priest, (Pontifex MaxlmuSy) &c., he was sent as governor into 
Spain, and upon lis return, being elected Consul, he entered into 
an agreement with Pompey and Crassus, that nothing should be 
done in the state without their joint concurrence. This was called 

. the First Triumvirate, and was in fact a conspiracy against the 
liberties of Rome. 

Previous to the expiration of his consulship, he obtained from 
the people the province of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, with 
three legions for five years; and the Senate, at the desire of 
Caesar, added Transcdpine Gaul and another legion. These le- 
gions were gradually increased to thirteen. 

Caesar set out for Transalpine Gaul in the end of March, B. C. 
57, in the 42d year of his age. With wonderful conduct and 
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bravery lie subdued tbis country in about ten years, and carried 
the terror of his arms into Germany and Britain, till then un- 
known to the Romans. The account of these wars is given by 
Csesar himself, in his Commentaries on the Gallic war, in seven 
bqoks. These Commentaries, or Journals, were composed on the 
spot where his battles were fought. The purity and neatness of 
his style, notwithstanding the rapidity with which they must have 
been written, have not been surpassed by any Roman writer. 
His narrative is perspicuous, simple, and natural. It is at once 
chaste and animated. His lucid and picturesque description pla- 
ces the whole scene distinctly before the reader, who accompanies 
him in all his marches, and is a witness of every engagement. 
No passage occurs in all his writings, which the most illiterate do 
not understand, and the most polished do not approve. To com- 
pose a simple narrative of his campaigns, for the amusement of 
himself and his friends, seems rather to have been his object, 
than to give a specimen of his talents as a profound historian, or 
deep politician. Hence, it were absurd to expect in the Commen- 
taries, a finished history. They are mere outlines, which he per. 
haps entertained the hope of seeing filled up, either by himself, 
or by some other hand. 

These Commentaries in seven books, and three books concern- 
ing the civil war, are the only genuine writings of Csesar which 
now remain. Of the character of Csesar as a general and histo- 
rian, Dunlop, in his History of Roman Literature, Vol. II. p. 171, 
&c., speaks- thus: 

** Though the Commentaries on the Gallic War comprehend 
but a small extent of time, and are not the general history of a 
nation, they embrace events of the highest importance, and detail, 
perhaps, the greatest military operations to be found in ancient 
story. We see in them all that is great and consummate in the 
art of war. The ablest commander of the most warlike people 
on earth records the history of his own campaigns. Placed at 
the head of the finest army ever formed in the world, and one de- 
voted to his fortunes, but opposed by prowess only second to their 
own, he and the soldiers he eommanded may be praised almost in 
the words in which Nestor praised the heroes who had gone be- 
fore him; for the Gauls and Germans were among the bravest 
and most warlike nations then on earth. In his clear and scien- 
tific details of military operations, Caesar is reckoned superior to 
every one, except, perhap»> Polybius. In general, too, when he 
speaks of himself, it is without afi"ectation or arrogance. He talks 
23 t 
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of Caesar as of an 'indifferent person, and always maintains the 
character which he has thus assumed j indeed, it can hardly be 
conceived that he had so small a ^are in the great actions he de- 
scribes, as would appear from his own representations. With 
the exception of the false colors with which he disguises his am- 
bitious projects against the liberties of his country, every thing 
seems to be told with fidelity and candor. '^ 

Respecting the future history of this illustrious man the follow- 
ing notices may here suffice. After the conquest of Gaul, Pom- 
pey, having become jealous of Caesar's power, induced the Senate 
to order him to lay down his command; upon which Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon, the boundary of his province, and led his army to 
Rome, Pompey and all the friends of liberty fleeing before him. 
Having subdued Italy in sixty days, Caesar entered Rome, and 
seized upon the money in the public treasury. He then went to 
Spain, where he conquered the partizans of Pompey, and at his 
return was created Dictator, and soon after Consul. Leaving 
Rome and going in search of Pompey, the two hostile generals 
engaged on the plains of Pharsalia. The army of Caesar amount- 
ed to 22,000 men, while that of Pompey amounted to 45,000,- but 
the superior generalship of Caesar prevailed, and he was victo- 
rious. Making a generous use of his victory, Caesar followed 
Pompey into Egypt, where he heard of his murder, and making 
the country tributary to his power, he hastened to suppress the 
r^ainder of Pompey 's party in Africa and Spain. Thus triumph- 
ing over all his enemies, he was created perpetual Dictator, re- 
ceived the names of Imperdtor and Pater Patria, and governed 
the people with justice. The consequence, however, of his en- 
grossing all the powers of the state and ruling with absolute au- 
thority, engendered a spirit of opposition and general disgust; a 
conspiracy was formed against him by more than sixty senators, 
the chief of whom were Brutus and Cassias. Accordingly, on 
the 15th of March, 44 years B. C, and in the 56th 3 ear of his 
age, on his entrance into the Senate house, he was stabbed, and 
fell, pierced with twenty- three wounds, at the foot of Pompey's 
statue. 

Of Caesar's intrepidity as a soldier, and abilities as a com- 
mander, the armies which he defeated and the countries which 
he conquered are sufficient proofs. To the talents of a consum- 
mate general he added those of an elegant historian and a persua- 
sive orator. He spoke with the same spirit with which he fought, 
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and had he devoted himself to the har, he would have been the 
only man capable of rivalling Cicero. 

Caletes, ium, v. Caleti, orum, a people of Ganl, whose country lay 
a little to the north of the mouth of the Sequftna, (Seine.) 

Cant&bri, orum, (sing. Cantaber, ri,) a very brave and warlike peo- 
ple, who inhabited the northern part of Spain. They seem to 
have extended from the mouths of Iberus, (Ebro,) to the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay, which was, from them, called Ocednus Can- 
tahricus. The term is often used to denote the Spaniards in gen- 
eral. 

Cantium, i, n. {Kenty) a district of England which, in modern times, 
is bounded by the Strait of Dovet, (Fretum GalKcum, vel, Britan- 
nicum) on the east, by Sussex on the south, on the west by Surry, 
and on the north by the Thames, {Tamesisy) which separates it 
from Essex. But the Acient boundaries of Kent are not precisely 
ascertained. 

Carcaso, onis, f. Carcasonne, a town of that part of Provincia, now 
called Languedoc, on the river Atax, {Aude.) Here are preserv- 
ed some records of the place, written upon the bark of trees. 

Carfulenus, i, an officer of Caesar, who was dispatched to attack the 
highest part of the camp of the Alexandrians, which he carried. 
He was afterwards killed- in an engagement at Mutma, fighting 
against Anthony. 

CarnQtes, um, v. ti, orum, a powerful nation of Gaul, between the 
rivers Sequlna, (Seine,) and Liggris, {Loirey) south of Liftetia, 
{Paris.) 

Carvilius, i, one of the four kings of Cantium, (Kentj) who, at the 
command of Cassivelaunus, made an attack on Caesar's naval 
camp, in which they were repulsed, and lost a great number of 
men. 

Cassi, orum, tht hundred of Caishow, a British nation, supposed to 
be subject to Cassivelaunus at the time Caesar invaded Britain, 
who submitted to that conqueror 

Cassius, i, (Lucius, i,) a Roman consul, who was killed by the 
Helvetii, who defeated his army and obliged it to pass under the 
yoke. 

Cassivelaunus, i, one of the British kings, whose territories lay on 
the north bank of the Tamgsis, (Thames j) -towards the mouth of 
that river. On the arrival of the Roman forces in Britain under 
Cssar, he was, by common consent, appointed Commander-in- 
chief. After making somf* attemnts to check the nroKiess of the 
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enemy, he was obliged to submit, and accept of sveh terms «• 
Caesar chose to offer. 

Casticus, i, one of the Sequ&ni, the ^on of GatamantalSdis, whpm 
Orgetdrix persuaded to seize on the sovereignty of the state, 
which his father had formerly held. 

Castra, orum, a camp . The discipline of the Romans was chiefly con- 
spicuous in their marches and encampments. They never passed 
a night, even in the longest marches, without pitching a camp, and 
fortifying it with a rampart and ditch. The form of the Roman 
camp, till later ages, was square, and was always of the same 
figure. It was surrounded by a ditch, usually nine feet deep, and 
twelve feet broad, and by a rampart or vallum^ composed of the 
earth dug from the ditch, andiiaving sharp stakes stuck into it. 
Xlie ttos^ had four gates, one^ on each side. They were called 
porta PBiBTOBiA, next the enemy j DEfUMANA, opposite to the 
former; porta Principalis Dextra, on the right side of the camp, 
at one end of the main street called Pkincipia; and Pbjncipalis 

. Sinistba, on the left side, at the other end. The camp i^as di- 
vided into two parts, called the upper and lower, by the main 
street just mentioned. In the lower part the troops were disposed 
in the following order. The cavalry were in the middle; on both 
sides of them were the triarii, principesy and hastdtif or the third, 
second, and first Roman ranks; and next to these, on both sides, 
were the cavalry and foot of the allies, who were always posted 
in separate places, lest they should form any plots by being united. 
The velites commonly occupied the empty space between the rfun- ^ 
parts and tents, which was 200 feet broad. The tents were cov- 
ered with leather or skins, extended by means of ropes. In ead), 
tent were usually ten soldiers, with their decantu or petty officer 
who commanded them. The different divisions of the troopt 
were separated by .intervals called Vije. Of these there wew 
five longwise, i. e. running from the decuman towards the prato^ 
rian side; and three across, one in the lower part of the camp, 
called quintdna, and two in the upper, namely, the principiaj and 
another between the pratorium and the praetorian gate, The fol- 
lowing wood cut and illustration will give a good idea of its shape 
and arrangements. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ROMAN CAMP. 



1. The Prcetorium, or general's tent, with a sufficient space 
around for the tents of his suite. 

2. Ground behind the tents of the Tribunes^ for their horses, 
baggage, &c. 

3. The tents of the Tribunes. 

4. Ground behind the tents of the Prafects of the Allies j for 
their horses, baggage, Sic. 

5. The tents of the Prefects of the Allies. 

6. A cross street, one hundred feet wide, called Principia. 
(Vid. Principia.) 

7. A cross street, fifty feet wide, on both sides of which were 
the tents of the Roman horse. 

8. The Horse of two Roman legions, in ten turmse or troops 
each. 

9. The Triarii of two Roman legions (Vid. Tbiarii), in ten 
maniples each, facing on two different streets. 
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10. Two streets, each fifty feet wide, between the Triarii and 
Princlpes of two legions. 

11. The Principe»o€ two Roman legions (Vid, Pbikcipes), in 
ten maniples each. 

12. The Hastati of two Roman legions {Vid. Hastati), in ten 
maniples each. 

13. Two streets, each fifty feet wide, between the Hastdti of 
the two Roman legions and the Horse of the Allies. 

14. The Horse of the Mlies^ wanting the Extraordinarii {Vid. 
No. 25), and placed in two different parts of the camp. The for- 
ces of the allies, both cavalry and infantry, were always sepa- 
rated in this manner, to prevent plotting, as remarked above. 

15. The Infantry of the Allies y wanting the Extraordinarii, and, 
like the horse, placed in two different parts of the camp. 

16. The Quintdna (sell, via), a street fifty feet wide, running 
across the camp, between the fifth and sixth maniples of each 
line. Hence, as it comes after the fifth maniple, reckoned from 
the Principia, it received the name of Quintana, 

17. The QwBstorium, or Quaestor's tent. 

18. The tents of the Legdti. The space in front of these and 
the Quastorium was called the Forum, where things were sold, &c. 

19. EvocdtiEqultes, or Veteran Horse. {Vid. Evocati.) 

20. Evocdti Pedltesj or Veteran Foot. 

21. Ahlecti Equites {Vid. No. 25), or Horse of the Consular 
life-guai-ds. 

22. Ablecti Pedites, or foot of the Consular life-guards. 

23. A cross street one hundred feet wide. 

24. A street fifty feet wide. 

25. Extraordinarii Equites. A third part of the allied horse, 
and a fifth part of the allied foot, were selected, and posted near 
the consul, under the name of Extraordinarii, and one troop of 
horse, and maniple of loot, called Ablecti, or Selecti, to serve as 
his life-guard. 

26. Extraordinarii Pedltes. 

27. Quarters for strangers coming to the camp. 

28. A space two hundred feet broad, between the outermost 
tents and the rampart. 

29. Rampart, or Vallum. 

30. Ditch, usually nine feet deep and twelve feet broad. 

31. Porta Principdlis Dextra. 

32. Porta Principdlii Sinistra. 
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33. Porta Dtcumina (i. e. Decimdna, fTomdecenij ten,) so called 
because ail ttie tens of the maniples end here. 

34. Porta Pratoria, 

35. A traverse breastwork, with a ditch, opposite to, and pro* 
tecting, each of the gates. iAnthon^s Casar.) 

Catapulta, a military engine for discharging stones, arrows, and 
other missiles. (Fi<i. Balista.) 

Catamantal^des, is, a nobleman of the nation of the Sequftni, who, 
for many years, enjoyed the supreme authority over that people. 

Cativolcus, i, a nobleman of the nation of the Eburones. He and 
Ambidrix, at the instigation of Indutiomarus, excited the people 
to take up arms against the Romans. Having made an unsuccess- 
ful attack upon the Roman camp under the lieutenants, Titu- 
rius Sabinus, and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, they demanded a 
conference, in which Ambidrix stated, that from gratitude to 
Cesar, he considered himself bound to inform his lieutenant, that 
all the states of Gaul had agreed to attack the Roman camp in 
one day, that a great body of Germans had passed the Rhine, and 
that no time was to be lost in joining Cic6ro or Labienus, neither 
of whom were fifty miles distant. At the same time, he gave his 
solemn promise, that they should have a secure retreat through 
his territories. This artifice, through the folly or cowardice of 
Sabinus, succeeded. They left their camp, were attacked by a 
powerful army under Ambiorix and Cativolcus, and were almost 
to a man cut in pieces. Caesar afterwards completely routed 
them; and Cativolcus, from his great age, being unable to bear 
the fatigues of war, poisoned himself by drinking the juice of the 
yew-tree. 

Caturlges, gum, a people of Gaul, who lived near the Alpes Marit- 
Ifliae, at the S. E. extremity of Dauphin6. 

Cavarlnus, i, a nobleman whom Caesar, in prejudice of his brother 
Moritasgus, the reigning sovereign, appointed king over his coun- 
trymen, the Senunes, an honor which his ancestors had long en- 
joyed. The Senones formed the design of publicly assassinating 
him, but having received intelligence of the plot, he saved his 
life by fleeing to the camp of Caesar. 

Celtae, ftrum, the most powerful and numerous of all the nations of 
Gaul, who occupied nearly one-half of the country, and from whom 
that division was called Cdtlca. Their territories were bounded 
by the river Garumaa, (Garonne,) on the south; the Seqiffina, 
(£[eine,) and the Matrdna, (ilfame,) on the north; by Mount Jura 
on the east; and Mare Atlanticum, (MlarUic Ocean j) on the west. 
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Cenimagni, oruin, an ancient people of Britain, who, with the Se« 
gontiici, Ancalltes, Bibroci, and Cassi, followed the example of 
the Trinobantes, and submitted to' Caesar. These nations are 
supposed to have inhabited the counties of EsseXj Middlesex, Nor- 
folk J Hertford J Buckingham j Oxford, and Berkshire. 

Censor, is, a Censor, a Roman magistrate whose number from first 
to last was uniformly two. They were appointed (A. U. 312,) to 
take an account of the number of the people, and the value of their 
fortunes, and superintend the public morals. They were chosen 
from the most reputable persons of consular rank, at first only 
from the patricians but afterwards likewise from the plebians. 
They were chosen every five years, but continued in office only 
a year and a half. For any dishonorable action they had the power 
to erase the name of a Senator from the list, deprive an eques of 
his horse and ring, and any other citizen they could degrade and 
deprive of all the privileges of a Roman citizen, except liberty. 
The title of Censor was even more honorable than that of Con- 
sul, though attended with less power. No one could be elected a 
secdnd time, and those who filled it were remarkable for leading 
an irreproachable life; so that to be descended from a censorian 
family was considered a distinguished ornament of nobility. 

Census, us, m. was a general review of the people, estimating their 
estates, and proportioning their share of the public taxes. Every 
man was obliged to give in to the Censors his own name, resi- 
dence and occupation, his wife's name, and the names of his 
children with their ages, the number of his sl«^^es, and a minute 
and accurate account of his property. The goods of the person, 
who made a false return, were confiscated, and he himself, after 
being scourged, was sold for a slave. By that act he had, in the 
opinion of the state, deemed himself unworthy of the privileges 
and honors of a Roman citizen. Servius Tullius, the 6th king of 
Rome, appointed the Census, in order to ascertain the number of 
men able to bear arms, and the amount of the whole wealth pos- 
sessed by the citizens, and consequently what sums could be lev- 
ied from them. It was held in the Campus Martins, where the 
Censors, seated in curule chairs, attended by their clerks and 
public officers, commanded the citizens to be called before them, 
each in his own tribe. If nothing immoral or improper could be 
charged against a senator or knight, they passed without remark; 
but if otherwise, the senators were expelled the senate, and the 
public horse taken from the knight. The other citizens were raised 
to a higher tribe, if their wealth had increased, or sunk to a lower 
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tribe, if diminished; improper conduct deprived them of their 
right of voting, or subjected them to be taxed like strangers. A 
minute register of the whole was kept, and must have been of 
great advantage to the whole community, as determining with 
precision not only their number, but also their wealth. It ought 
to have been held at the end of every five years; but it is mani- 
fest from Roman history, that this period was not pointedly ob- 
served. At the end of this survey of the people they were ordered 
to attend a lustration, called, from sacrificing, a sow, a sheep, and 
a bull, Suovetaurilia. The precedency at this sacrifice was de- 
cided by lot, and he on whom the lot fell was at the conclusion 
said " lustrum condere." 

Centurio, onis, f, (from centum j a hundred,) a centurion or com- 
mander of a hundred men. The constitution of the Roman legion 
admitted of a gradation from the lowest centurion of the Hastftti, 
up to the first of the Triarii, who was called Primipilus, q. v. 
To the first captaincy, the meanest common soldier might aspire. 
Promotion in the Roman army could be obtained only by merit; 
appointments by purchase were unknown. This wise regulation 
produced the happiest efiects. Besides each cohort having six 
centurions, and consequently each legion sixty, opened a wide 
field for promotion, and suggested numerous excitements to valor 
and heroism. 

CentrOnes, um (B. G. I. 5,) a nation of Gaul in the Alpes Graise, 
who, along with the GarocSli and Caturiges, were defeated by 
Ceesar in several engagements. There was another tribe, or 
horde, of this name, who were subject to the Nervii, a nation of 
GalUa Belgica, (B. G. Ch. V. 38.) 

Cherusci, 5rum, m. a nation of Germany, between the rivers Albis, 
(jEZ6c,) and the Visurgis, (Weser.) 

CicSro, onis, (Quintus TuUius,) the brother of Marcus Tullius 
Cic6ro, the celebrated orator, was, after the expiration of his 
prsetorship, proconsul of Asia for three years. He gained con- 
siderable reputation as one of Caesar's lieutenants in Gaul. At 
the commencement of the civil war, he, in opposition to the ad- 
vice of his brother, attached himself to Pompey. After Caesar 
had defeated the republicans at Pharsalia, both Quintus and his 
son solicited the favor of the conqueror, by unjustly imputing 
their misconduct to the orator. So far was Cicero from resenting 
this injustice, that he used his utmost efforts for their safety and 
interest. Both perished in the proscription of the second trium- 
virate. 
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Cimberius, i, the brother of Nasua, who headed the 100 cantons of 
the SvLBvi, who had left their native country, and encamped on 
the banks of the river Rhenus, CRhinej} with the view of cross- 
ing that river, and settling in Gaol. 

Cimbri, orum, (sing. Cimber, ri,) a Grerman nation, supposed to be 
descended from the Asiatic Cimmerians, whose country was, from 
them, called the Chersonesus Cimbrica, {Jutland^) which now 
forms part of the kingdom of Denmark. About 113, B, C. the 
Cimbri, leaving their territories, which were both narrow and 
barren, and being joined by the Teutdnes,»a neighboring people, 
defeated several German nations, and a Roman consul with his 
army, who had been sent against them. They invaded, and seem 
to have overrun, a great part of Gaul; and being strengthened by 
the accession of many of the tribes who inhabited that country, 
marched against Rome. After slaughtering the whole army- of 
Csepio and Mallius, except ten men and two generals, C. Marias 
marched against them, slew 120,000 and took 60,000 prisoners. 
Though only an inconsiderable people in the days of Tacitus, it 
is manifest, that the sagacity of that profound historian was ap- 
prehensive of the final destruction of the Roman state by the 
hordes of Germany, which actually happened about 300 years 
after his death. 

Cingetdrix, Igis, a nobleman who headed that party in the state 
of the Trevlri, which was formerly attached to Caesar. In con- 
sequence of his fidelity to the Romans, he was, by means of his 
father-in-law, Indutiomajrus, declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. 

Cingetdrix, Igis, one of the four kings of Cantium, (Kentf) who, by 
order of Cassivelaunus, made an attack pn Caesar's naval camp. 

Clepsydra, se, f. an instrument contrived to measure time by water. 
The merit of this invention belongs to the Egyptians, as well as 
the discovery of the sun-dial. 

There were different kinds of Clepsydrae among the ancients; 
which, however, were all constructed on this principle, that the 
water ran through a narrow passage from one vessel to another, 
and that on the surface of the water in the lower vessel, to the 
side of which a scale of hours was affixed, floated a piece of cork, 
which shewed the hour. It is manifest the water would be dis- 
charged with a rapidity proportioned to the quantity, and that, of 
course, it ran fastest when the vessel was full, and gradually be- 
came slower as the less water remained. Hence if the upper 
vessel discharged its water in twelve hoars, and the under one 
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was an exact cylinder having its height divided into 144 equal 
parts, the water in the first hour worfld rise twenty- three of these 
parts, in the second hour, twenty-one, in the third, nineteen, &c., 
and the last or twelfth hour only one part. The state of the at- 
mosphere would have considerable inflaence on the clepsydra, a 
defect which the ingenuity of a modern French philosopher, "Wil- 
liam Amontons, has completely remedied. By means of several 
important inventions he also freed it from other less inconvenien- 
ces to which it was subject; and rendered it a very accurate di- 
visor of time. 

Cocosates, um, ^people of Aquitania in Gaul, whose country lay 
along the coast of Oce&nus Cantabrlcus, (Bay of Biscay,) to the 
north of the territories of the Tarbelli. Their chief town was 
Cocdsa. 

Clypeus, i. a round shield of a smaller size than the Scutum^ which 
see. 

Cohors^ tis, a division of the Roman legion. See Legio. 

Comius, i, one of the nation of the Atrebates, hence called Comius 
AtrSbas, whom Caesar appointed king over that people in return 
for his important services. He afterwards fell under the suspicion 
of Labienus, who employed C. Vohis€nus Quadra tus to kill him 
in an interview. This perfidious design did not succeed. But in 
the scuffle, Comius was wounded in the head. He was, from that 
period, a violent enemy to the Romans. Being at last defeated, 
he was obliged to submit to Antony, which he did, on condition 
that he should not appear before any Roman. On these terms, 
Antony granted him peace. 

Condrasi, 5ram, a people of Belgic Gaul, who lived on the river 
Mosa, {M<Bse, or Meuse,) north of Silva Arduenna. 

Considius Longus, (Caius, i,) a partisan of Pompey, who was at 
one time the governor of Adrumfitum. He committed several 
acts of enormous cruelty. Considius afterwards commanded at 
Tisdra'a garrison of Gsetulians, and, on hearing of the defeat of 
his party, fled from that town with his treasures. Escaping from 
these barbarians and taking the road for Numidia, he was pursu- 
ed by them, and to obtain possession of his money, they put him 
to death. 

Consul, tills, a consul; the official title of the two chief magistrates 
of the Roman state. They were first created after the expulsion 
of the kings, A. U. 244. They had the same badges as the kings, 
except the crown, and nearly the same power. In time of war 
they had supreme command ; one accompanied the army as com- 
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mander-io-chief, and the other remained at Rome; or, if neces- 
sary, commanded another army, leaving the government in charge 
of the Praetor. They levied soldiers, appointed the greater part 
of the officers, and provided what was necessary for their support. 

When any dangerous conjuncture arose, the consuls were armed 
with absolute power by the Senate, which solemnly decreed that 
they should take care that the republic received no harm. If any 
serious tumult or sedition occurred, they called the citizens to 
arms by proclaiming ^* Let those who wish to save the republic 
follow me j '' and this was usually sufficient to check it. 

The authority of the consuls was first impair|^ by the creation 
of Tribunes of the people, and afterwards by the^ £mperors. The 
office however was retained, and the consuls, after their power 
was gone, were still employed in consulting the Senate, adminis- 
tering justice, managing the public games and the like; and the 
year was usually characterized by their names. 

At first the consuls were chosen from the Patricians only, but 
afterwards from the Plebians also. They were elected annually, 
and to be a candidate it was necessary to be forty-three years of 
age, — to have gone through the inferior offices of Quastorj JEdUe, 
and Prator, — and to be present in a private station. 

Proconsul, ulis, a proconsul, a person invested with consular 
authority for the government of a conquered country. The con- 
suls, at the expiration of their offices, were generally appointed 
proconsuls, and soon after quitted the city to take charge of their 
province. Their powers, though subject to the will of the senate 
and authority of the people, were very extensive. They had the 
appointment of the taxes and of the contributions Imposed on the 
country^ and it cannot be denied, that avarice and rapacity too 
often trampled on the principles of justice and humanity. To the 
honor of the Senate it must be mentioned, that they frequently 
punished acts both of extortion and cruelty. These crimes, how- 
ever, were generally very flagrant before they became th'fe subject 
of prosecution. 

Proconsularis, is, e, of or belonging to a proconsul, or the pro- 
consulship, proconsular. 
Consularis, e, adj. of or belonging to a consul; consular; one who 

had been a consul; a man of consular rank. 
Cotta, se, (Lucius Auruncul^ius,) a lieutenant in Csesar's army, 
who suspected the stratagem of Ambiorix, and therefore endeav- 
ored to convince his colleague Sablnug of the impropriety of fol- 
lowing the treacherous advice of that crafty Gaul, but without 
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effect. Unwilling that any enmity, from difference of opinion, 
should exist between them, he at last yielded, and his compliance 
cost him his life. AmbiSrix, at the distance of two miles from 
the camp, lay in ambuscade, and when crossing a large valley, 
made a furious attack on the* Roman forces, in which Cotta, after 
displaying singular bravery, was killed, and almost the whole of 

^ the two legions. 

Crassus, i, (Marcus Licinius,) surnamed DiveSy on account of his 
prodigious wealth, was, in early life, very poor, but by traffick- 
ing in slaves, and by other dishonorable practices, soon acquired 
great riches. To escape the cruelties of Cinna, he fled to Spain, 
where he had formerly passed some years with his father, when 
governor of that country; and remained eight months concealed 
in a cave. On hearing of Cinna's death, he raised 2,500 men, 
for whom he procured shipping, sailed to Africa, and attached 
himself to Metdilus Pius. The friendship of Crassus with Me- 
telUi^ was not of long continuance. He then formed an alliance 
with Sulla, and was of great service to him in the civil war. 
The D&ilitary talents of Crassus were greatly inferior to those of 
Pompey, who, on that account, necessarily stood higher in the 
favor of Sulla. Hence the enmity of these two powerful citizens, 
which all^the address and eloquence of Csesar could scarcely sub- 
due. The great object of Crassus seems to have been the accu- 
mulation of wealth. Besides buying the estates of the proscrib- 
ed, he had recourse to other base and scandalous means in order 
to increase his overgrown fortune. 

Crassus was not however, destitute of bravery or generosity. 
He was honored with an ovation for putting an end to the war 
with Spartdcus by a decisive engagement, in which 12,000 of the 
slaves were kiUed. He used frequently to lend money to his 
friends without interest. After entertaining the populace at 
10,000 tables, giving to every citizen corn to support him for three 
months, and consecrating the tenth part of his property to Heres- 
ies, he was worth 7,100 talents. He used to say that no man, 
who could not maintain an aomy oug*ht to be called rich. His 
slaves whom he had ingenuity enough to employ so profitably that 
they not only defrayed their own expenses, bnt added greatly to 
the wealth of their master, were, in number, equal to an army. 

A reconciliation between Crassus and Pompey was, at last, ef- 
fected by Caesar. The iniquitous comibination of these three men 
to destroy the liberties of their fellow-citizens, was called the 
firgt triumtirate. Less solicitous for honor than riches, Crassus, 
24 
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in this division of the empire, chose Syria for his province, in ex- 
pectation of making large additions to his fortune. Without the 
authority of the senate, he crossed the Euphrates and advanced 
against that country. But he was deceived by Agbarus, an Ara- 
bian, defeated by the Parthians, and his army nearly annihilated. 
He then fled with a small number of his soldiers to Carrse, a town 
of Mesopotamia, and was prevailed onto meet SurSna, on pre- 
tence of negotiating a peace, where he was treacherously put to 
death. The Parthians cut oflf his head, and, in contempt of his 
avarice, poured melted gold into his mouth. The bond of union 
between Pompey and Cssar, which had been greatly weakened 
by the death of Julia, was finally dissolved by that of Crassus. 
They had now recourse to arms, and their struggles for the supe- 
riority terminated in the final extinction of Roman liberty. 

Cretenses, ium, the inhabitants, of Creta, ae. vel, Crete, es, f. a 
large island in the Mediterranean Sea, opposite to Mare iEgeum, 
{Archipelago.) From its principal city, it is now called Candia. 
Cres, Cretis, m. et Cressa, ce, f. a native of Crete or Candia. 
Cretis, Idis, of Crete or Candia, with relation to a female, or to 
a noun feminine. 

CuriosoUtae, arum, and Curiosolltes, um, a people of Gallia Celtica, 
among Armorlcas Civitates, whose country was afterwards called 
Bretagne 



D. 



Daci, orum, the inhabitants of Dacia a country corresponding to 
' the modern Wallachia, Transylvania, Moldavia, and that part of 
Hungary which lies to the east of the Tibiscus or TeUs; B. VI. 
Ch. 25. 
Danubius, i, the Danube, the largest river in Europe, rises in the 
black forest in Germany, (according to Strabo and Pliny, in the 
mountain Abndba,) runs in an easterly direction, through Austria, 
Germany, Hungary, part of Turkey in Europe, and discharges 
itself into Pontus Euxinus, (the Black Sea.) The ancients gave 
the name of Ister to the eastern part of this river, after its junc- 
tion with the Savus, (Save.) Though of great breadth and depth 
in many places, it is not generally navigable on account of the 
cataracts. Strabo, Diodorus SicQlus, Tacitus, and Pliny, have 
given descriptions of this river in many respects diflferent, and all 
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exceedingly inaccurate. With the whole course of the Danube the 
Greeks and Romans were very imperfectly acquainted. Their 
knowledge of the countries to the north of this large river, was 
almost wholly obtained by Vfigue report from unlettered barba- 
rians^ and, of course, very incorrect. 

In the decline of the Roman empire, it became better known 
to that people, in consequence of almost all the barbarous nations, 
who assailed that state, commencing hostilities by ravaging the 
country on the banks of the Danube. But learning had sunk with 
the state, and no minute or accurate account of this river is found 
in classic authors. 

Decumana (porta), the rear gate of the Roman camp, (See Castro) 
so called because the tens of the maniples were stationed there. 

Decurio, onis, m. (from decern, ten,) an officer of the cavalry among 
the Romans, who commanded ten men. Each Turma, or troop 
of horse, had three Decuriones, and each Decurio chose a subal- 
tern, who was, on that account, called Optio. 

Delectus, us, (from deligOj to choose,) a military term to denote 
the levying or enrolment of soldiers. The consuls, after they en- 
tered on their office, appointed a day, on which all who were of 
the military age (from 17 to 46,) should be present in the capitol. 
On the day appointed, the consuls seated in their curule chairs, 
assisted by the military or legionary tribunes, held a levy, unless 
hindered by the tribunes of the commons. It was determined by 
lot in what order the tribes should be called. The ^consuls or- 
dered such as they pleased to be cited out of «ach tribe; and every 
one was obliged to answer to his name under a severe penalty. 
They were careful to choose those first who had what were 
thought lucky names; as, Valerius , Sabinus, Statorius, &c. Their 
names were written down on tables, hence, Scribire milites, to en- 
list, to levy, or to raise soldiers. 

Diablintes, ium, et DiablitaB, et Dianlitse, arum, a people of Gallia 
Celtica, on the river Medua^ia, (Maine.) Their chief town was 
NeodQnum, afterwards Diablintes, now Jublens. 

Dictator, oris, m. a Dictator, an extraordinary Magistrate at Rome, 
who possessed absolute authority over not only the lives and for- 
tunes of his fellow citizens, but even over the laws themselves. 
A fVee government could admit of such an officer being appoint- 
ed only on important and alarming conjunctures. We find from 
Roman history that the first Dictator was chosen during the wars 
with the Latins, (499 B.C.) and that his appointment was a con- 
sequence of the plebeian?: icfasing to enlist, and of the consuls 
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being unable to protect the state. Unless when threatened with 
imminent danger, either from dome^ic sedition or foreign wars, 
the consuls held the highest office, and the laws set bounds to their 
powers; but the Dictator knew no restriction. Twenty-four Lie- 
tors preceded him, and, whilst he remained in office, the functions 
of the other magistrates, with the exception of that of Tribunes 
of the people, were suspended. He proclaimed war, levied for- 
ces, and marched against the enemy; or made peace or disbanded 
them whenever he pleased^ Execution followed his decision, 
and from his judgment lay no appeal. At the expiration of his 
office, which could not exceed six months, he might be called to 
•an account for his conduct; but few instances of it occur in the an- 
nals of Rome. Bravery does not extirpate credulity, nor does 
greatness of mind obliterate the fictions of ignorance. Though 
a nation of intrepid warriors, the Romans were credulous and 
superstitious. Hence to avert a plague, to remove some dreadful 
calamity, or to stop the progress of an invading enemy, they some- 
times named a Dictator to drive a nail into the temple of Jupiter, 
which trivial and absurd ceremony they thought possessed these 
virtues. They sometimes too appointed a Dictator to hold the 
comitia, or to celebrate public festivals, and once to choose Sena- 
tors. But for these purposes, except on particular occasions, the 
state had seldom recourse to the election of that magistrate. 
Dies, el, m. & f. a day, or that space of time which elapses from 
the first appearance of light in the morning, till the return of dark- 
ness at night. It is more generally used to denote the time the 
sun Is visible, or above the horizon, which strictly speaking con- 
stitutes a solar day. The term has frequently a more extended 
signification, and includes the night. This forms the Astronomical 
day, and has also been called the Natural or Civil day. It ex- 
ceeds the Siderial day, or a complete revolution of the earth on 
its axis, by three minutes and fifty-six seconds. Difierent nations 
begin the day at dififerent times. Among the Romans the natural 
day began when the sun first appeared above the horizon, which 
was called the first hour, and ended with that luminary disappear- 
ing, which was the twelfth hour. This mode of dividing that space 
of time during which the sun is visible into twelve parts, though 
still followed in Turkey, must have been attended with great in- 
convenience. The hours thus varied with the length of the day 
and those of the night were subject to the same alteration. Be- 
sides, the hours of these two portions of time could be equal only 
twice a year, viz: at the Equinoxes, (See Hora.) The civil day 
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began at midnight, when the third watch commenced. With us, 
and most of the nations of Europe, the day is reckoned from mid- 
night to midnight. The Jews began their day at sun-setting, and 
like the Romans divided it into twelve hours; and the night with, 
them also consisted of twelve hours. It may not be improper to 
observe that astronomers generally compute from noon to noon, 
reckoning in a numeral succession from one to twenty- four hours, 
and not by two twelves agreeably to common usage. 

Dis, itis, the god of riches, Pluto. ^ 

Divico, onis, a nobleman of great influence aniong the Helvetii, who 
commanded the army in the war against Cassius, and was at the 
head of the embassy sent by that state to Csesar, after three- 
fourths of their forces had crossed the Arar, (SaoSie,) and he had 
attacked and killed a great part of the other fourth. 

Diviti&cus, i, a nobleman of the .^dui, who had great influence with 
Caesar, in consequence of 'his steady attachment to the Romans. 

Druides, um, v. Druidse, arum, (a term of doubtful etymology), 
Druids, the priests of the ancient Britons, Gauls, and Germans. 
Besides supreme authority in all matters of religion, their power 
extended to all public and private diflerences, and what is of much 
greater consequence, to making, explaining, and executing the 
laws. This exorbitant jurisdiction was necessarily attended with 
every mark of power. They were exempted from taxes and 
military service, and their persons were held sacred and inviola- 
ble. Among the Gauls there were only two classes of any note, 
the Druids and Equlteg, of which that of the Druids M'as the 
more illustrious. Their authority in many instances, surpassing 
that of the nobles, it is not surprising that they were, in general, 
sons of the first families. The worship and sacrifices of these 
priests were performed in deep* groves, chiefly under an oak, 
which was their favorite tree. It was reckofied.unlawful to com- 
mit anyjof their doctrines to writing; hence, many of their pecu- 
liar tenets are now unknown. It is generally supposed they be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, and also the metempsychosis. 
Of natural philosophy, astronomy, arithmetic, and botany, it can- 
not be doubted their knowledge was very considerable. To the 
study of rhetoric they paid great attention, and to the charms of 
their eloquence, much of the admiration and power which they 
enjoyed, may be justly ascribed. Britain was, according to Csesar, 
the great school of the Druids, whose chief settlement was An- 
glesy, called Mona by Tacitus. The natives of Gaul and Ger- 
many, who wished to be thoroughly versant in the mysteries of 
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Drnidism, resorted to this islaad to complete their studies- At 
what time the Druids were wholly suppressed in Britain, is un- 
certain. But from the introduction of Christianity, their power 
and influence began to decline. It is worthy of remark, that 
some of their superstitious doctrines, and modes of predicting fu- 
ture events, ajre not, at this day, entirely forgotten in many parts 
of the island. 

Dubis, is, m. the Doujc, a river of Gallia, (.France,) which origi- 
nates in a sma#lake near mount Jura, and after a southwest 
course of sixty leagues, falls into the Arar, (Saone,) near to Ca- 
billonum, (Chalons.) 

Dumnorix, igis, one of the jEdui, and brother of DivitiScus. He 
persuaded the noblemen of Gallia, (France,) not to go with Csesar 
into Britain, withdrew privately from the Roman camp, and was 
killed by the soldiers who were Be^f, in pursuit of him, in conse- 
quence of his obstinacy in refusing \o return. His character will 
be found in B. G. I. 18. 

Durocorturum, i, n. the capital of the Remi, now called Rheim»j on 
the Vetltj one of the branches of the river Azdna, (jUsne.} 



E. 



Eburones, um, (Eburones, in Greek), a people of Gallia Belgica, 
whose territories lay on both sides of the river Mosa, (Mase, or 
Meuscj) at its junction with the Sabis, (Sambre.) On their being 
dispossessed, they were succeeded by the Tungri. They were 
under the vassalage of the TrevTri. Caesar attempted to extir- 
pate this nation; but this barbarous design, even from his^ own ac- 
count, he was unable to carry into full effect. 

Eburovlces, um, a people of Gallia, (France,) on the»left bank 
of the SequSna, (Seine.) The Lexovii were between them and 
the sea. Their chief city was at first called Mediolanum, and 
afterwards Eburovlces, now Evreux, 

Elusates, ium, a people of Aquitania, who lived on the river Atur, 
(Adour,) whose principal city was ElQsa, se, f. (Euse.) 

EquUes, (from equus and eo,) cavalry. Of these the number be- 
longing to each legion was 300, called jmtus eguUdtus, or ala. 
They were divided into ten turtna, or troops of thirty each; and 
each turma into three dicuria, or bodies of ten men. The office 
of the EquTtes at first was to serve in the army. They were s<» 
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lected both from the patricians and plebians; they were required, 
when chosen, to be 18 years of age, and to possess a fortune of 
400 sestertia, ($15,472.) See Gr. App. V. 

Eratosthenes, is, a native of Cyrfine, (CyrensBus,) the scholar of 
Caliim&chus, and of Ai'isto of Chios, and the second who was in- 
trusted with the Alexandrian library, devoted his time to criti- 
cism and philosophy. He was eminent as a poet and mathemati- 
cian, but more distinguished as an astronomer and geographer. 
He died in the year 194 B. C. in the 82d year of his age. B. VI. 
Ch. 24. 

Essui, orum, supposed to be also called Sail, orum, a people of Gal- 
lia, whose territories lay on the Olena, {Orne,) adjoining to the 
Diablintes and Aulerci Ebucones. 

Esubii, orum. This word occurs jonly in B. G. III. 7, where the 
readings are very diflferent. Some copies have Esubios, or Eusu- 
bios, and others Lexuvios. The Greek has Unellos, to which 
Dr. Clarke, in a note, seems to give the preference, although he 
has retained Eusubios in the text. 

Evocati, (from evdcoy to call out,) veteran soldiers, who had served 
out their time and received their discharge, but who were some- 
times again called out into public service. This class were highly 
respected, and were exempted from the drudgery of military ser- 
vice to which the other soldiers were subjected. 

ExcubisB, arum, watches either by day or night. Vigilise, watches 
by night only. These were relieved at the end of every three 
hours J hence the night, from sunset till sunrise, was divided into 
four watches, called the first, second, third, trnd fourth. See Gr. 
App. I. 

Exercttus, us, (from exerceo^ to exercise,) an army, a body of men 
trained to, or exercised in military service. {Agmen, from ago, 
an army on the march, or in marching order. Acies, an army 
drawn up in a line, or in battle array.) A consular army con- 
sisted of two Roman legions, (See Legio,) with the proper num- 
ber of cavalry, and two legions of the allies with their cavalry, 
making in all about 20,000 men, or in the time of Polybius, 
18,600. 

F. 

Fabius, i, (Caius,) one of Caesar's lieutenants. 
Fabius, i, (Quintus Fabius MaxSmus) a Roman consul who defeated 
the Averni and Ruteni. 
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Fnnditdres, um, (fjotn fttnda, a sling.) Slingers, a class of warriors 
usually joined with the Velltes, but not properly a part of them. 
They were armed with slings and stones, or bullets of lead, which 
from practice they threw with great precision and with so much 
force that neither buckler nor head-piece could resist their impe^ 
tuosity. They were generally obtained from the Balearic Isles, 
Achaia, Crete, Arabia^ &c., the Balearians being considered the 
best. See Velttes, 



G. 

Galba, ae, the name of a branch of the Sulpicii, v. Sulpitii, or, ac- 
cording to others, the surname of the founder of that tribe. 

Galba, ae, the king of the Sucssiones at the time Caesar invaded 
Gaul. On account of his knowledge and love of justice, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the forces raised by the Belgian 
states, against the power of Rome, in the second year of the Gal- 
lic war. 

Galba, ae, (Sergius) was the son of C. Galba, and grandson of Ser- 
vius, or Sergius Galba, a celebrated orator and the first distin- 
guished character of that family. He held the rank of lieutenant 
in Caesar's army during the Gallic war, and afterwards joined the 
conspiracy, which the Republican party formed against the life 
of that ambitious and unprincipled general. 

Galea, a helmet, a defensive piece of armor, made of brass or iron, 
which came down to the shoulders but left the face uncovered. 

Gallia,* ae, now France, (See the map,) was an extensive and popu- 
lous country of Europe, bounded on the north by the British 
Channel, on the east by the Rhine, Mount Jura and the Alps; on 
the south by the Mediterranean and Spain; and on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. In the time of Caesar it was divided into three 
parts; Gallia Belgica, or the country of the BirLGit: (now-Belgium) 
occupying the northern part; Gallia Celtica, or the country of the 
Oeltje, or Celts, by far the largest, and occupying the middle por- 
tion; and Aquitania, lying between the G«rumna {Garonne,) 
and the Pyrenees, — much smaller than either of the others. Ad- 
joining Gaul on the east, and separated from it by Mount Jura, 

* Ceesar does not use this term always in precisdy the same sense. In B. I. Ch. 1, 
it means the wliole of Gaul not then subjact to the Romans,' and in the same chapter 
it is used to denote the central division, or that poBsessed by the Celts. It is used in the 
same restricted sense, B. Ill, Ch. 2. 
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lay Helvetia, (now part of Switzerland^) extending troat MouAt 
Jura to the Rhine, on the east; and from Lake Lemannus 
{Geneva) and the Rhone on the south, to the Rhine on the north. 
On the south and eastern border of Gallia lay what was called 
PROViNciA,.the Roman Province. (See Provincia.) Each of these 
great divisions contained within them numerous nations or 'tribes, 
all living under their respective kings or chiefs, all of which were 
finally brought under subjection to the Romans. The whole of 
this extensive country was called by the R(»nans Gallia Trans- 
aipina, Gaul beyond the Alps, to distinguish it from the northern 
part of Italy, which they called Gallia Ciealpina. 

In the 27th year before the Christian sera, and twenty years 
after the conquest of Gaul was completed by C. Julius Caesar, 
Augustus Cssar made a new division of the whole, includiog 
Provincia Romana and Helvetia, into four grand divisions, in 
which more attention was paid to equality in the extent of the 
provinces than to the nations that inhabited them. Aquitania 
was extended northward and eastward to the Liger, (Loire,) Gal- 
lia BelgTca on its eastern border was extended southward, taking 
in part of Gallia Celtica, and the whole country of the Helvetii. 
These four divisions were Gallia Belgica, Gallia Celtica, Aquita- 
nia, and Gallia Narbonensis (formerly Provincia, or Provincia 
Romana). These four divisions were again subdivided into sev- 
enteen provinces in all. And it is this division which is exhibited 
in the maps of ancient geography commonly in use. In the map 
accompanying this work, the division of the country in the time 
of CsBsar, and the names by which these divisions were then 
known, have been preferred as more suitable for such a woric as 
this. 

The whole country of Gaul from the time of its conquest by 
Caesar, 47 years B.C., remained subject to the Romans, and a 
part of their vast empire for five hundred and fifty years. On 
the final dismemberment of that empire, Gaul being conquered 
by the Franks, (or Freemen,) a confederacy of warlike nations 
bordering on the Rhine, was from them called France about the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

Galli, orum, the -Gauls, or the inhabitants of Gaul. Gallus, i, a 
Gaul; one of the inhabitants of Gaul. 

Gallus, i, (Marcus Trebius.) a prefect or Tribune of the soldiers, 
sent by P. Crassus, to foragfe among the Curiosolltce. 

Garites, um, a people of Aquitania, to the north of the Auaci. 
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Gftmmna, se, m. the Garonne , a river of France, which rises in the 
Talley of Arran, to the south of St. Bernard, runs with rapidity 
N. N. E. to Tolosa, {Toulouse,) afterwards N. N. W. to Guienne, 
and falls into Oce&nus Cantabrtcus, vel, Mare Aquitanicum, (the 
Bay of Biscay.) The general course of this river, which extends 
to atout 260 miles, is northwest. After its junction with the 
Dnranius, (Dordogne,) below Burdegalia, (Bourdeaux,) it assumes 
the name of Gironde, According to Julius Caesar's division of 
Gaul, the Garonne was the boundary of Aquitania, and separated 
that district from Gallia Celtica, It is navigable to Toulouse, 
and communicates with the Mediterranean by means of the Royal 
Canal, about 180 miles long, made through Languedoc by Louis 
XIV. 

Geneva, bb, f. Geneva, a town at the western extremity of Lacus 
Lemftnnus, (the Lake of Geneva,) on the south bank of the Rho- 
d&nus, (Rhone.) From Geneva towards Mount Jura, Caesar rais- 
ed a mole or rampart of earth, nineteen miles in length. 

In modern times, Geneva is a considerable city, nearly two 
miles in circumference, and contains thirty thousand inhabitants 
Besides being neatly built, it is strongly fortified, and remarkable 
for its beautiful situation, fine walks, and delightful prospects. 
Calvin spent the latter part of his life at Geneva, and his follow- 
ers have, ever since, held the government of the city. 

Gkrmania, se, f. Germany, a large country of Europe, bounded on 
the south by the Danubius, (Danube;) on the east by the Vistala, 
(Vistula;) on the north by Codanus Sinus, vel. Mare Suevicum, 
(the Baltic Sea;) and on the west by the Rhenus, (Rhine,) and 
Oceftnus Germanicus, (the German Sea.) 

Germftnus, i, pi. i, orum, the people of Germanyj Germans. 

CktOli, orum, (sing. Getulus, i,) the inhabitants of Getulia, or Gse- 
tolia, se, f. BUedulgerid, a large country of Africa, to the south 
of Mauritania and Numidia. It formed part of the kingdom of 
Massinissa. Sallust, from books written in the Punic language 
which belonged to Hiempsal, gives the following character of the 
Gretali and Libyes: — ''Africa was at first possessed by the Getu- 
lians and Iribyans, a savage and* untutored people, who lived 
on the flesh of wild beasts, or grass of the field, like cattle; sub- 
ject to no established customs, laws or government, a race of 
wanderers, who had no settled habitation, and who lay down to 
rest wherever night overtook them." — Sal. Bel. Jug. 18. 

Gladius, i, a sword. The Roman sword was short, straight, and 
heavy, both for cutting and thrusting. It was worn on the right 
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side, so as in drawing not to interfere with the shield. The lon|: 

sword of the cavalry was curved, and was worn on the left side. 
Gordani, orum, a people of the northern part of Gallia Belgica, 

subject to the Nervil, whose territories lay along the sea-coast, 

to the north of the Morini. 
GraiocSli, orum, an ancient nation of Gaul, whose territories seAn 

to have been adjacent to those of the Centrones and Caturlges^ a 

people who lived among the A\^. 
Grudii, orum, a neighboring natiofk to the Gordani. Their country 

was bounded on the north by the mouths of the Scaldis, {Scheldt,) 



H. 

Hartides, um, a people of Germania, (Germany j) on the north bank 
of the Danubius, (Danube,) towards the source of that river. 

Hastati, urum, the name given to the first rank of the Roman legion 
(See Legio.) 

Helvetia, se, f. Switzerlandj a country of a triangular form, bound- 
ed on the north by the river Rhenus, (Rhine ,) and Lacus Brigan- 
tinus, (Lake of Constance,) which separate it from Vindelicia and 
Germania, Germany; on the south by the RhodSnus, (Rhonej) and 
Lacas Lemanus, (the Lake of Geneva^ which divides it from 
Provincia Romana; and on the west by Mount Jura which pro- 
tected them from the Gauls. Hence it is manifest that Helvetia 
was of less extent than Switzerland. Caesar (B. G. I. 1,) seems 
to consider the Helve tii as Gauls. In Lib. I. cap 24, he says, 
Helvetii— phalange facta, by which is to be understood simply, 
that they fought in close order, not that they drew up their troops 
precisely in the form of the Macedonian Phalanx, so celebrated 
in ancient history. 

Helvetii, orum, the people of Helvetia; the Helvetians. 

Hercynia, ae, f a very extensive forest of Germany, the breadth of 
which, according to Caesar, was nine days journey, and its length 
exceeded sixty. It extended from the territories of the Helvetii, 
Namnetes, and Rauraci, along the Danubius, (Danube,) to the 
country of the Daci and Anartesj then turning to the north, it 
spread over many large tracts of land, and is said to have con- 
tained many different animals, unknown in other countries, of 
which Caesar describes two or three kinds. Since the other for- 
ests of Germany were only branches of the Hercynian, some 
writers have considered it as covering nearly the whole of that 
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extensive territory. As the country bec&me more inhabited, 
the grounds were gradually cleared, and 4ew vestiges of the an- 
cient forest remain in modern times. 

Hiberna, Grum, winter quarters. The wars of the Romans were 
prosecuted chiefly in the summer. When the weather and the 
%tate of the country became unfavorable to military operations f he 
troops were withdrawn from the field, and led into winter quar- 
ters, (hibema.) These were s|^ongly fortified and furnished with 
every accommodation, like a cky, containing storehouses, {arma- 
ria,) workshops, (fabfica,^ an infirmary, {valetudinariunij) &c. 
Hence, from them many towns in Europe, and particularly in 
England, are supposed to have had their origin. This appears 
to be indicated by the terminations cester, or Chester j from cattra, 

HiberniA, se, f. Ireland, a considerable island in Mare Atlanticum, 
(the Atlantic Ocean) . It is washed on the east by Oceiinus Ver- 
ginius, (^St. George^s Channel,) which separates it from England; 
on the north by Mare Hibernlcum, {Irish Sea,) which divides it 
from Scotland; and on all other parts by Mare Atlanticum, (the 
Atlantic Ocean,) of which St. George's Channel, and the Irish 
Sea, form but very small parts. 

Hiberni, Orum, the inhabitants of Hibernia. 

Hispania, se, f. Spain, a large country of Europe, bounded on the 
south by Fretum Gaditanuni, or Herculeum, (the Strait of Gihral' 
tar;) on the east by the Mediterranean, which was known among 
the Romans by the appellation of Nostrum Mare, and among the 
Greeks, of Mnre Internum; on the north by the Pyrensei Montes, 
(Pyrenees,) which separate it from Gallia, (France,) and Oce&nus 
Cantabricus, (the Bay cf Biscay;) on the west by Lusitania, 
(Portugal, included in Hispania Ulterior,) and Mare Atlanticum, 
(the Atlantic Ocean,) which the Greeks called Mare Externum. 
Its greatest length, from cast to west, is 600 miles, and its great- 
est breadth 550. The superficial contents of this country are 
about 148,000 square miles. Spain, including Portugal, was, by 
the Romans, divided into two parts, Hispania Citerior, (Hither 
Spain,) and Hispania Ulterior, (Farther Spain;) hence, duce Hit' 
pania, the two Spains, or HispanicB, Spains. The former, or 
northern, comprehending an extent of country equal to three- 
fourths of modern Spain, the latter, or southern, the rest of the 
country. These two divisions were sometimes governed by pro- 
consuls, but more commonly by prsetors. 

In the reign of Augustus, Hispania Citerior was, from Tarrico, 
its principal city, called Tarraconensit, and Hispania Ulterior 
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was divided into Lusitania and Bcetica, The former appetiation 
was derived from the Lusittni, the most powerful of the nations 
who inhabited that country, and the latter, from Baetis, the Gua- 
dalquivir^ a very large river, which watered that province, 

Hispani, orum, the people of Hispania. 

Hora, se, f. an hour. Among the Romans it was the twelfth part 
of the day. The first hour commenced with the rising of the sun, 
and the twelfth ended with his setting. It is manifest that the 
portion of time denominated an hour by them, was constantly 
changing, and was of equal length to our hour only at the equi- 
noxes. At these two periods of the year, and at them only, their 
first hour corresponded to our 7 o'clock in the momingj the sec 
ond to eight, third to 9, fourth to 10, and fifth to 11; but their 
sixth hour or noon (meridies) coincided exactly with our 12 
o'clock noon, or mid-day throughout the whole year. Their 7th 
then answered to our 1 in the afternoon, 8th to 2, 9th to 3, 10th 
to 4, 1 1th to 5 ; and 12th to 6. At the summer solstice, or longest 
day, the sun rises at Rome a few minutes past 4 o'clock, and set« 
tJie same number of minutes before 8, consequently their hour is, 
at that time, nearly \ longer than ours, and at the winter solstice 
it will be as much shorter. 



Iccius, i, m. one of the ambassadors whom the Rhemi sent to Csesar 
in the second year of the Gallic war. 

Iccius, i, {8C. portus,) a harbor in the country of the Morini, inOal- 
lia Belgica, which, according to some, was Boulogne, and, accord- 
ing to others, VUsant, or Calais. Ttoiemy mentions it as a promon- 
tory, although it cannot be doubted that there was likewise a 
CQgnominal harbor. From his description, this seems to be the 
place which he had in view. It could not be Calais. Csesar set 
out from Iccius Portus, when he saUed the second time for Britain. 

Idus, uum, f. the Ides, one of the divisions of the Roman month. 
In March, July, and October, the Ides were on the 15th, and in 
the other months, on the 13th. Like the Kalends, and Nones, 
the Ides were reckoned backwards. (See Gr. App. I.) 

Illyrlcum> {Croatia, Bosnia, and Slavonia,) a country opposite tp 
Italy, bordering on the Adriatic. Itwas bounded on the south by 
Macedonia; on the east by Moesia and Pannonia; o» the ncwth by 
25 
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Norlcum; and on tl^e we^ by Hi^tia and Mare Adriatlcnm, vel. 
SupSnim, (the Gulf of Venice.) 

Imanuentius, i, m. a Briton, the father of Mandubratius, and king 
of the Trinobantes. He was killed by CassiveUaunus. 

Impedimenta, orum, baggage j (from impedioj to hinder.) The hea- 
vier baggage of the Romans, such as teuts, mills, &c. was car- 
ried on beasts of burden; sometimes, though more seldom, on 
baggage wagons, {carri.) Everything else was carried by the 
soldiers themselves, each of whom usually carried provision^ Xor 
fifteen days, usually com, sometimes dressed food, a saw, a bas- 
ket, a mattock or axe, a reaper's hook and leathern thong, a 
chain, a pot, usually three or four stakes, sometimes more, for 
the vallum, amounting in all, exclusive of armor, to 60 pounds; 
and under this load they commonly marched 20 miles a day, some- 
times more. 

Indutiomarus, i, a chief man among the Treviri, father-in-law to 
O^igetdrix, who attacked Labienus, but was repulsed, and slain. 

Italia, e, f. Italy, a large and celebrated country of Europe, bound- 
ed on the south by Fretum Si^Olum, (the Strait of Messina,) 
which separates it from Sicily; on the northeast by Mare Adri- 
aticum, or Sup^rum, (the Gulf of Venice,) which divides it from 
Grsecia, {Greece,) now part of Turkey in Europe. The Alpes, 
{Alps,) form the boundary between Italy and Germany on the 
north; and on the southwest it is washed by that part of the Med- 
iterranean, formerly called Mare Tyrrhfinum, Tuscum, or Inf^rum, 
now the Tuscan Sea. The Appenlnus, {Jtppenines,) forms a ridge 
of mountains which extends from the Alps to Rhegium, {Reggie,) 
the whole length of the country. The sources of all the rivers 
in Italy are found in these mountains. Roma, {Rome,) for many 
years the seat of universal empire, was the capital of Italy. 
From it, the inhabitants of Italy were frequently called Romani, 
a name originally given only to the natives of that city and its 
territory, which was long very small. 

Itaii, orum, the people of Italia; Italians. 

Itius Portus, a harbor in the country of the Morini, from which 
CaBsar sailed on his second expedition against Britain. See Iccius. 

J. 

JvovM, i, a yoke. This consisted of two spears or pieces of wood 
set upright in the ground, a little space apart, over which a third 
WM laid across, the top, the whole resembling the Greek IT. 
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Under this frame the soldiers of conqtiered armies were often 
obliged to pass naked ^ {nudi,) i. e. without their armor, which 
was previously laid down. 

Jumenta, orum, beasts of burden, (horses, mules, asses, &c.) used 
by the Romans for carrying their heavier baggage. (See Impedu 
menta.) 

Junius, i, (Quintus, i,) a Spaniard who was frequently sent by 
Cte^ar to converse with AmbiSrix. 

Jura, s, m. a chain of mountains which, extending from the Rhodft- 
nus, (Rhone,) to the Rhenus, (Rhine,) separated Helvetia, (Swit- 
zerlandj) from that part of Gallia Celtica which the SequSni pos- 
sessed, now called Francke Compte. Vosfigus, (Fattgc,) is a 
branch, or an extension of Mount Jar a. 

Justus equitatus, the complement of cavalry attached to a Legion; 
three hundred in number, exclusive of the horsemen of the allies 

K. 

Kalendje, or CalendsB, arum, f. the Kalends, the name given by the 
Romans to the first day of every month. A priest was appointed 
to give notice to the people of the change of the moon, or when 
th^ new moon was first visible. This term appears to be de- 
rived from the Greek verb xaXiw, / call. (See Gr. App. I.) 



L. 

Laberitjs, (Quintus, L. Durus,) a tribune of the soldiers in Caesar's 
army. He was killed in Britain, B. G. V. 15. 

Labienus, i, (Titus7 i,) one of Csesar's lieutenants in the Gallic 
vrar. In the beginning of the Civil war he deserted to Pompey, 
escaped from the battle of Pharsalia, and was killed in that of 
Munda. 

Latobrigi, orum, a people who appear to have been neighbors of 
the Helvetii Rauraci and Tulingi, but of whom little is knovni 
with certainty. 

Legatus, i, m. a lieutenant-general, who was both appointed by, 
and acted immediately under, the consul, or Commander-in-chief. 
The number of these officers varied in proportion to the great- 
ness or importance of the war. Each legion had at least one, 
often two. When separated from the main army, sent into win- 
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ter quarters, &c. the lieut^ant-general, being the deputy of the 
eonmander, had the honor to be the highest officer. 

At their first institution, the Legati were counsellors to the 
governors of provinces, and decided all causes of minor impor- 
tance; but held no military rank. Hence the word primarily de- 
noted an Ambassador. Their admission into the army naturally 
resulted from that place of intimacy and confidence. Under the 
emperors the term became a 'common appellation^ for all invested 
with the highest military command in foreign countries. 
Legio, onisi f. a legion, or body of soldiers consisting of different num- 
bers at different times. In the early part of thcTeign of Romulus, 
the legion contained 3,000 foot, and 300 horse, which he, on the 
increase of the citizens by the admission of the Sabines, raised 
to 4,000. To that number 1,000 was added during the war which 
Hannibal carried on in Italia, {Italy,) about 216 years B. C^ but 
a reduction of 500 had taken place before the time Polybius wrote 
his history. Livy states that the legion consisted of 5,000 foot, 
and Yegetius, of 6,000 foot. It cannot be doubted that these his- 
torians recorded the exact number, which constituted a complete 
legion in their respective times. The legion consisted or ten co- 
horts, each cohort of three maniples, and each maniple of two 
centuries; and in the order of battle the troops were drawn up in 
three lines, first the Hattdti; second, the Prindpes; and third, 
the Triarii. Those who formecUthe first line were called Hnstd- 
a, from their fighting with Hasia^ a long spear, which was after- 
wards laid aside on account of its being inconvenient. They were 
the flower of the Roman youth. The second line consisted of the 
same number of maniples, but of men more advanced in life, and 
of greater military experience, who were called Principes, proba- 
bly from their being at one time ihejirst line. Their arms were 
heavy. The Triarii made up the third line, and seem to have 
been a body of reserve. They were frequently, from Pilum, a 
javelin, called Pilani, and the Hastati^and Principes, jintepildni, 
from being stationed before them. The Velltes generally skir- 
mished before the lines, sometimes between them, and appear to 
have been what the modems call Irregulars. They had light ar- 
mor, hence called expediti, levis armaturat &c. The archers and 
slingers were attached to this body. According to that historian, 
twenty Velltes seem to have belonged to each maniple. They 
were, in battle, not formed into cohorts, or maniples, but fought 
in such parties and in such places as the commander judged most 
advantageous. 
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In the early ages of the Roman state, their army in battle order 
was drawn up, like the Macedonian phalanx, in a continued line. 
I%is fact rests on the authority of Livy. The disposition into 
three lines, and arranging in maniples at some distance from each 
other seems an improvement of later times. When the Hastdti 
yielded to the superior force or bravery of the enemy, they fell 
back to the Principes, who filled up the spaces between the mani- 
ples, and witk them- they renewed the charge. If both were 
forced to give way, the. Triarii came up, and a third attack was 
made on the ^emy. Hence, ad triarios ventum est, it is come to 
the last pu^; matters are in the utmost danger. The cavalry 
fought on the wings, but their exact form or position is not cer- 
tainly known. .It probably did not differ very much from the 
practice of the moderns. If after the whole force was brought 
into action the enemy still prevailed, they of necessity submitted 
to a defeat. 

All the cohorts of the lisgion were manifestly on an equal footing 
in the army of Caesar, and no preference seems to have been 
either acknowledged or claimed. The only vestige of the ancient 
division was the officers retaining their former appellations, as 
Primus hastdtus, Primus pilus, &c. Ceesar frequently kept the 
third line as a body of reserve. 

Lemanus (Lacus), the Lake of Geneva, is a most beautiful expanse 
of water, in the form of a crescent, the convex side of which is 
upwards of fifty- four miles long. Its hollow side is towards 
Switzerland, and its greatest breadth measures about twelve 
miles. The Rhodanus, (Rhone,) descending from the Alps, tra- 
verses the whole length of the lake, and renders the water at its 
entrance turbid, on account of the quantity of earth and mud 
brought down from these steep mountains. Like the other waters 
and lakes of Switzerland, for nearly an hour in the evening, after 
the sun is hid behind Mount Jura, it shines with a splendor re- 
sembling burnished gold, by the reflection of the solar rays from 
the Glaciers. 

Leponti, orum, a people of the Alps, near the source of the Rho- 
dSinus, (Rhone,) on the south of that river. 

Levaci, Orum, a people in the northern part of Gallia BelgTca, on 
the ScaldiS, (Scheldt,) between the Nervii and Grudii. The Cen- 
trOnes, Grudii, LevSci, Pleumosil, and GordQni. were vassals of 
the Nervii. B. G. V. 39. 

Leuci, orum, a Belgic nation who lived between the Mosa, (Meuse,) 
and the Mosella, (Moselle,) near the source of that river. 
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Lexovii, orumi a people of Gallia CelUca, whose couatry was 
bounded on the north by the Sequ&na, (Seinej) and on the west 
by Fretum Gallicum, or, Britannicum, (the English ChanneL) 

Liger, 6ris, or Ligfiris, is, m. the Xotrc, a large river of Gaul, which 
takes its rise in the country of the Helvii, runs N. N. W. and after 
a course of 200 miles, falls into Oce&nus Cantabncus, (Bay of 
Biscay.) According to the division of Gaul made by Augustus, 
the Loire was the northern boundary of Aquitanta. 

Lingdnes, um, a people of Gaul whose territories included Mount 
Vosegus, (Vaugej) consequently the sources of the rivers Mosa, 
(MeusCj) and Matrona, (Marne.) Their chief town was Ando- 
madanum, or Andomatanum, afterwards Lingunes, now Langres. 

Liscus, i, one of the Supreme magistrates of the ^dui, who along 
with DivitiScus and other chiefs of that nation, was in Caesar's 
camp in the Gallic war, and informed him of the conduct and 

plans of Dumnurix. 

Lituus, i, a clarion, bent a little at the end like an augur's staff. 
It was used for the cavalry. The tuba was straight and employed 
by the infantry. The cornu was bent almost round. The buccina 
was commonly used for changing the watches. 

Lorica, ae, a coat of mail, generally made of leather, covered with 
plates of iron in the form of scales, or iron rings twisted within 
one another like chains. It is also used to denote a battlement, 
or defence of towers and walls, coastructed of stone or of hurdles. 

Lucinius, i, (Quintus, i,) a centurion of the first rank, who was 
killed in attempting to rescue his son when surrounded by some 
of the troops of Ambiorix, after that king had treacherously per> 
suaded Aurunculeius Cotta and Q. Titurius Sablnus, lieutenants, 
with the army which they commanded, consisting of one legion 
and five cohorts, to leave their winter-quarters among the £bu- 
rones. 

Lugot5rix, igis, one of the four kings of Kantium, (Kenti) some 
copies read Cingetorix (B. G. V. 22). 

Lutetia, se, f. Lutetia the capital of the Parisii, (Paris, now the 
capital of France,) was originally a fortress on a small island in 
the SequSna, (Seint.) There are two other islands in the Seine 
at Paris covered with buildings, and connected with %ach other 
and the town, by means of bridges. -Paris, situated in a plain on 
both sides of the Seine, is of a circular form, and upwards of 
eleven miles in circumference. It contains many stately edifices, 
and the finest collections of medals, statues, and paintings, in the 
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World. Every thing excellent in Rome, and in the other cities of 
Italy, has been conveyed to Paris to enrich these collections and 
to adorn the city. 

M. 

Magetobria, SB, f. a city of Gallia, (Franccj) at which Ariovistus 
defeated the combined forces of the Gauls. This victory put the 
country under his dominion. 

Mandubratius, i, one of the nation of Trinobantes, who, on his 
father's being killed by Cassivellaunus, fled from Britain to Caesar 
then in Gaul, who look him and>the state under his protection. 

Manilius, (Lucius, i,) a proconsul, who was obliged to fly from 
Aquitania, with the loss of all his baggage^ 

Manilius, i, (Tusculus,) one of the conspirators against Cassius 
Longinus, Propraetor of Farther Spain. 

ManipCilus, i, (See Legio.) 

Marcomani, or Marcomanni, orum, a people of Gerraania, (German 
ny,) whose territories were bounded on the west by the Uhenusy 
{Rhincj) and on the south by the Danubius, {Danubej) corres^ 
ponding to- part of the modern Circle of Swabia. They after- 
wards expelled the Boii, and took possession of their country^ 
now called Bohemia. 

Mare Nostrum, the Mediterranean Sea, to which the Romans gave 
this name, from its bounding their native country, Italia, (Italy,) 
on three sides. By the Greeks it was called Mare Internum; and 
the Atlantic Ocean, Mare Externum. In Scripture, this collection 
of water is denominated the Great Sea, which, though of small 
extent, when compared with the Pacific Ocean, he. is the largest 
inland sea in the world. The modern appellation is manifestly 
derived from its situation, being wholly surrounded by land, ex- 
cept the narrow strait of Gibraltar, which connects it with the 
, Atlantic Ocean. 

The length of the Mediterranean is about 2,300 mileS; and its 
breadth varies from 900 to 300 miles. Tides are scarcely known 
in this sea, except in the Gulf of Venice, and on the coast of Tri- 
poll. There is a constant influx into the Mediterranean, both 
from the Atlantic and Pontus Euxinus, (the Black Sea.) That 
part of it which is east of the Archipelago, or of the island Can- 
dia, is called the Levant. 
The principal islands in the Mediterranean, are the Baleares, 
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{Majorca and Minorca^) Sardinia, (Sardinia,) Corsica, (Corsica^) 
Sicilia, (Sicily,) separated from Italia, (Italy,) by Fvetum Sictt- 
^ lum, (the Strait of Messina,) Melita, (Malta,) and Creta, (Can- 
dia.) In the Levant, besides some other islands of less extent, 
are Rhodos, (Rhodes,) and Cyprus, (Cyprus.) 

Matruna, se, f the Marne, a river of Gallia, (France,) which form- 
ed part of the ancient boundary between Gallia Belgica and Gal- 
lia Celtlca. It takes its rise at Sangres, runs northwest to Cha- 
lons, then westward, passes by Meaux, becomes navigable at 
Vitry, and at Charenton, a little above Paris, falls into the Se- 
quHna, (Seine,) after a course of about ninety-two leagues. 

Mediomatrlces, um, vel. i, Grum, a people of Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the MoseUa, (Moselle,) and the Rhenus, (Rhine.) The 
Treviri were their neighbors on the north. Their chief town 
was Divodurum, afterwards Mediomatrlci, now Metz. At one 
period they were a powerful nation, and possessed a very exten- 
sive country. But the conquest of Gallia, (France,) by the Ro- 
mans, destroyed their power, and confined them to a narrow ter- 
ritory. 

Meldi, orum, a people whose country was included between the 
rivers Matr5na, (Marne,) and Sequ&na, (Seine.) The modern 
town, Meaux, is of some note, and contains 6,000 inhabitants. 
The Meldi mentioned B. V. 5, were a Belgic tribe living on the 
Scaldis (Scheldt.) 

Menapii, cirum, a people of Gallia Belgica, whose territory was se- 
parated fromlnsala Batavurum, (Holland,) by theMosa, (Meuse.) 
The Toxandri were their neighbors on the south. 

Mensis, is, m. a month; a term originally employed to denote that 
portion of time which elapses between two successive changes of 
the moon. (See Gr. *App. I.) 

Mess&la, ae, (Marcus,) a noble Roman who was consul with Marcus 
Puppius Piso, in the 60th year B.C. 

Mettius, i, (Marcus, i,) a man allied to Ariovistus by the rights of 
hospitality, whom Caesar joined in commission with C. Valerius 
Procillus, on an embassy to that king. As soon as they entered 
his camp, without suffering them to speak, Ariovistus commanded 
both to be put in irons. He thrice drew lots to determine whether 
they should be burned alive upon the spot, or reserved for another 
time. The lots being always favorable, their lives were preserv- 
ed. After the defeat of Ariovistus, Csesar himself in the pursuit 
fell in with Procillus, and Mettius was likewise recovered and 
brought back to the Roman camp. 
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Minucius, i, (Lucius M. Basilug,) one of Caesar's officers. To C. 
Fabius, and L. Minucius Basilus, he gave the joint command of 
two legions, which were stationed among the Rhemi. 

Mona, ae, f. the Isle of Man. an island in the Irish Sea, nearly equi- 
distant from £ngland, Scotland, and Ireland. It is thirty miles 
long-) and eight broad. The soil is fertile, the air salubrious, and 
the inhabitants liv^ in general to a great age. The sovereignty 
of this island formerly belonged to the Dukes of Athol; but it 
was sold in 1766 to the crown. Tacitus and others call Anglesy, 
Mona, but Csesar is more correct. 

Morini, Grum, a people of Gallia Belgica, whose country lay along 
the coast opposite to Cantium, {Kent.) 

Moritasgus, i, the king of the Senones, at Caesar's arrival in Gallia, 
{France.) 

Mosa, ae, f. the Mcesej or Meusey a river of Gallia, {France^) rising 
a little to the west of Mount Vosegus, {Vau^e^) runs north, passes 
a number of celebrated towns, receives, at Namur, the Sabis, 
(Sawftre,) joins the Vahalis, {Wahelj or, Waal,) below the island 
of Bommel, and falls into the German Sea. The course of this 
river, which extends to 160 leagues, is north. 

Munatius, i, (Lucius M. Plancus), one of Caesar's lieutenants, who, 
with Caius Trebonius, had the command of three legions which 
were settled in Belgium, during the winter. 

MuscQlus, a species of moveable shed or pent-house on wheels, 
shaped like an arched wagon, usually sent before the large tow- 
ers to prepare the way for their advance, by cutting down trees, 
filling up ditches, removing obstructions, and making a smooth 
and solid road even up to the enemy's walls. 

N. 

Nameius, i, a nobleman of the Helve tii, who, with Verudoctius, 
was at the head of the embassy which that nation sent to Caesar, 
to request permission to march through the Roman province. 

Namnetes, or, Nannetes, um, a people of Gallia CeltTca, who lived 
on the north bank of the Ligeris, {Loire,) where it falls into the 
sea. 

Nantuates, um, a people, whose country lay on the south of Lacus 
Lemanus, (the Lake of Genera.) 

Narbo, Gnis. f. Narbonne, a town of Provincia, to the south of the 
river Atax, (the Jvde,)'ntf\r the sea-coast, which afterwards gave 
name to th^t divi^-icn oi Gai!;;» . {Fvanie,) called Naibonensis. 
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Nftsua, ae, the brother of Cimberius, who commanded the 100 Can* 
tons of the Suevi, who had encamped on the bank of the Rhenus, 
(Rhine,) with the design of crossing that river. 

Naves, inm, (sing, navis,) ships. The kind of ships used by the 
Romans were chiefly two, viz: Naves Longtej ships of war, and 
Naves OneraruB, ships of burden. The Naves longs were so 
called because they were of a longer shape than the others. They 
were commonly impelled by oars, and were distinguished by a 
helmet at the mast head. They were also ranked as hir€mes, tri-x 
remes, quadremcsy and quinquir€mes , according as they had two, 
three, four, or five rows or tiers of oars. According to the gene- 
rally received opinion, these rows or tiers ran from the prow to 
the stern, as exhibited in the following wood cuts, taken from 
antiques, the first of which has one row and the second two. 
Over these were erected decks on which sometimes towers were 
constructed, from which the enemy might be more conveniently 
and successfully assailed. 
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and distinguished by a basket, (corbisj) suspended from the mast 
head; whence they were sometimes called corhUm. 

Naves Jtctuarice were ships contrived for lightness and expedi- 
tion. They had but one bank of oars, or at most two, on each 
side. They were of different kinds, distinguished by different 
namesj as, Cel6cesj Lembij Phasilij &c., but the most remarkable 
were the Naves Lilntrna, a kind of light gallies used by the 
Liburni. 

Nemetes, um, a people of Gallia BelgTca, probably a tribe of the 
Germans, on the west bank of the river Rhenus, (khine,) be- 
tween the Triboci and Vangiones. Their principal city was No- 
viomagus, (Spire.) 

Nervii, crura, a powerful and warlike nation of Gallia Belgica, 
whose country lay on both sides of the Scaldis, (Scheldt, near the 
source of that river, afterwards Hainaidt, and Nord. They re- 
volted and attacked the Roman troops under Caesar; but were to- 
tally routed. Their mode of defence against the attacks of cav- 
airy was simple and effectual. The different readings B. G. Lib. 
II. 17, are numerous, yet the idea conveyed by all is not very ma- 
terially different. In the place where the Nervii wished to raise 
a barrier, they, probably at a considerable distance from each 
other, half cut two rows of young trees, so that they continued 
to grow, bent them longitudinally, and gave their branches a late- 
ral direction. The middle space between these rows was planted 
^or filled up with briers and thorns, which intermixing with the 
trees that formed the outside of the fence, rendered the whole so 
close and impervious, that it not only stopped the progress, but 
even the view of the invaders. 

After ramis the common text has enatisj which Oudendorp and 
others reject as a mere gloss, unnecessary to the sense. It is also 
wanting in the best MSS. 

Nonae, arum, f. the Nones, the second division of the Roman month; 
so called, it is supposed, because from that day to the Ides nine 
days intervened. In the months of March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber, the Nones fell on the seventh, and in the other months on 
the fifth. (See Gr. App. I.) 

Norela, oe, f. a city of NorTcum, the capital of the Taurisci. B. I. 6. 

NorTcum, i, n. or Noricus ager, a large country of Germany, be- 

. tween Italia, (Italy,) and the Danubius, (Danube). It compre- 
bended the greater part of Austria, all Saltzburg. Stiria, and Ca- 
rintbia. Their chief city was Noreia, which was besieged by the 
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Boii, in the inroad which they had made upon Noricomi before 
they entered into alliance with the Hclvetii. 

Norici, omm, the people of Noricum. 

Noviodanum, i, n. (B. G. II. 15.) a town of the Suessiones, (Sou 
sons, or Noyons_.) Another of the Mdn'i, (B. G. VII. 55,) now 
Never*, on the banks of the Lig^ris, {Loire)., And a third be- 
longed to the Bitnriges, (B. G. VII. 14,) now Nenvy or, Neu/ry, 
about twenty miles west from Nevert. 

Numidia, s, f. Mgiersj a country of Africa, bounded on the north 
by the Mediterranean; on the west by Mauritania, (Morocco and 
Fez;) on the south by Gsetalia; and on the east by Africa Propria, 
(Tunis.) 

Numldse, arum, and, Nom&des, um, the inhabitants of Numidia^ 
described by Sallust, in the Jugurthan war, as faithless, unsteady, 
and fond of revolutions in the state. 



o. 

OcELUM, i, n. OuXf or Exillet, a town on the frontiers of Gallia 
Cisalplna, Citerior, or Togata, in Alpes Graiee. 

OctodQrus, i, (Octoddrus, in Greek,) Martignyy a town, or village, 
of the Verigri, (Vicus Veragroruaiy Caesar, B. G. III. 1,) on the 
Drance, near its junction with the Rhodftnus, (Rhone,) at a con- 
siderable distance above the entrance of the latter into Lacus 
Lemanus, (the Lake of Geneva.) 

Orcynia, se, f. a name given by Eratosthenes, and some other 
Greeks, to Hercynia Silvaj which see. 

Orgetdrix, igis, was, according to Csesar, the richest and most noble 
of the Helvetii. Prompted by a love of power, he formed a con- 
spiracy among the nobles, and persuaded the people to quit their 
country. When his ambitious views were discovered by the 
state, he was obliged to answer to the charges preferred against 
him. Orgetorix, by means of his vassals and debtors, rescued 
himself, from the hands of his judges, and escaped. But whilst 
the state was endeavoring to support its authority by force, he 
died, as was suspected, by his own hands. 

Osismii, orum, a people of Gallia Celtica, one of the nations which 
went under the general name of Civitdtes ArmorictB. Their coun- 
try afterwards formed part of the province of Bretagne. It is 
now called FinUterre. 
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Padu8, i, m. the Poy the largest river of Italy, anciently called Eri- 
d&nus. The northern branches of the Po, descending from the 
Alps, render it largest in the warmest months of summer, by the 
melting of the snow towards the summit of -these lofty mountains. 
It disembogues into Mare Adriaticum, or Hadriaticum, (the GtUf 
of Venice j) by seven mouths, of which two were formed by na- 
ture, the other five by art. 

Peemani, drum, a people of Gallia Belgica, on the east bank of the 
Mosa, (Meuse.) They had the CeBrsesi on the south, the Treviri 
on the east, and Silva Arduenna on the north. 

Paludamentum, i, the military robe or cloak of the Roman com- 
mander; sometimes also worn by the chief officers. It was of a 
scarlet color, bordered with purple. The elevation of this upon 
a spear above the Prsetorium, or general's tent, was often the sig- 
nal given for commencing battle. 

Parisii, orum,' the inhabitants of Lutetia, from whom it was after- 
wards called Parisii, now Paris, the capital of France. (Sec 
Lutetia.) 

Passus, us, a pace, (two steps,) was reckoned nearly equal to five 
feet. (See Gr. App. VI. 5,) Of these 125 made a stadium, jind 
1000 made a mile; hence, mille passuum, a mile. 

Pedius, i^ (Quintus) a grandson of one of Julius Caesar's sisters, 
was one of his lieutenant-generals in the Gallic war, and appoint- 
ed in his will co-heir with Octavius, who had Pedius for his col- 
league in his first consulship. He passed a law, from him called 
Lex Pedia, declaring the death of Julius Caesar to have been mur- 
der, and subjecting the assassin to capital punishment. 

Peligni, orum, a people of Italy, whose country lay between the 
sources of the rivers Sagrus, {Sangro,) and Aternus, (Pescaraj) 
both of which fall into the Gulf of Venice. 

Petrosidius, i, (Lucius, i,) a standard bearer of the army which, 
under the command of Q. Titurius Sablnus and Lucius Auruncu- 
leius Cotta, wintered among the Eburones. These troops were, 
in consequence of a stratagem of Ambidrix, attacked by him on 
disadvantageous ground two miles from the camp, and almost 
wholly cut off*. Petrosidius having, with a few of his men, re- 
turned to the camp, threw his standard within the rampart, and 
was killed fighting with great bravery before the fortifications. 
26 
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PiclSnes, um, a people of Gallia Celtlca, on the south bank of the 
Lig6ri«, (Xotre,) where it falls into the sea. 

Pilani. (See Legio.) 

Pirustae, arum, a people of lllyricum, on the east coast of Mare 
Hadriaticum, (the Gulf of Venice.) 

Piso, onis, (Lucius Calpttrnius^ i,) Caesar's father-in-law, who was 
consul with A. Gabinius Paulus, in the year of the city 696. hi 
their consulship, Cicero was banished from Rome, and Clodius 
was supported by Piso, in procuring that disgraceful sentence, 
(B. G. 1.6.) 

Piso, onis, (Lucius, i,) the grandfather of Piso above mentioned, 
was a lieutenant of Cassius, both of whom fell in an engagement 
with the Helvetii, (B. G. I. 12.) 

Piso, onis, surnamed from his country, Aquitanus, a nobleman of 
Aquitania, whose father had been supreme magistrate in that 
country, and called Friend by the Romans, (B. G. IV. 12.) 

Plancus,i, (L. Munatius, i,) a lieutenant in Caesar's army, to whom 
he gave the joint command with C| Trebonius, of three legions 
cantoned in Gallia Belgica. After the death of Julias Caesar, L. 
Munatius Plancus joined Antony and Lepldus. With the latter 
he was consul. He is said to have founded Lugdunum, (Lyons.) 

Pleumosii, orum, a people of Gallia Belgica, supposed to have lived 
on the Scaldis, {Scheldt j) near the place where the city Tournay 
now stands. 

Pluteus. i, a kind of moveable gallery on wheels, in form resembling 
the MuscGlus, (which see,) but used chiefly to protect the archers 
stationed in it, in order to clear the walls with their arrows, and 
so facilitate the approach of storming parties and the ereclton of 
scaling ladders. 

Pompeius, i, (Cneius,) a Roman who was well skilled in the lan- 
guage of the Gauls, and acted as interpreter to Quintus Titurius. 
After the credulity of that lieutenant had placed himself and his 
men at the mercy of Ambi6rix, he sent Cneius Pompeius to the 
king of the Eburones, begging him td spare their lives. (See 
Titurius) 

Praeconlnus, i, a lieutenant who was himself killed, and his army 
defeated at Apollonia. 

Praefectus, i, an officer who commanded the allies, and who in the 
extent of his command resembled the legionary tribune. The 
commander of the cavailry of a legion was cbW^H pr<Efectus alee. 

Praetor, oris, m. a Praetor; (from Prce and eo,) literally, one who 
goes before. In the early ages of the Roman State, this term is 
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supposed by some to have been a general appellation of all the 
Roman Magistrates, afterwards of the general of the army; even 
the Emperors were ambitious to include it among their other 
titles. But the word commonly denoted a Roman judge who ad- 
ministered justice both among his fellow-citizens, and also among 
the foreigners who resided in Rome. In dignity the Prcetor rank- 
ed next to the Consul. He had power to alter laws, repeal them, 
and enact new at pleasure. 

Praeloria cohors, Praetorian cohort, a select band of troops forming 
the generaPs body guard. 

Preciani, urum, a people of Aquitania, who are supposed to have 
lived at the foot of the Pyrenaei Montes, {Pyrenees,) near Mare 
Cantabrtcum, (the Bay of Biscay.) 

Primopllus, i, (sometimes primus pilus,) the.chief centurion of the 
legion. This name belonged to the first centurion of the first 
maniple of the Triarii. He was entrusted with the eagle or main 
standard^of the legion j in pay he ranked among the equites, and 
had a place in the council of war with the consul and tribunes. 

Provincia Eomana, the Roman Province; that part of Transalpine 
GauHn the possession of the Romans previous to the ccmquests 
of Caesar. It extended along the shore of the Mediterranean, 
from the Pyrenees to the Alps, and was bounded on its northwest 
-side by the Mount Cebenna, (or Cevennes,) and on the north, east- 
ward, by the Ambani, Sequari, and Helve tii. In the new division 
of Gaul aAerwards made by Augustus, its boundaries remained 
as before, but as all Gaul was now become a Roman Province it 
ceased to be distinguished by that name, and was called Narbo- 
nensis, from Narbo its principal city. (See Narbo.) 

Pulfio, onis, (Titus, i,) a Roman centurion of distinguished valor, 
who, to decide a dispute with L. Varenus respecting superiority 
of courage, rushed forth from the camp, when attacked by the 
Nervii, and displayed great bravery without the fortifications. 
Nor was his rival for military fame, inferior to him either in 
bravery or generosity; B. V. Ch. 44. (See Varenus.) 

R. 

Rauraci, orum, a people of Gallia CeltTca. on the northern extrem- 
ity of Mount Jura. The Rhenus, (Rhine,) was their boundary 
on the east. ^ 

Remi, orum, a people of Gallia Belgica, whose country lay to the 
north of the Matruna, (Marie). Their chief town was Durocor- 
t^iuin. now Rhijinii. 
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Rhed5ne8, um; a people of Gallia Celtica. The Rheddnes were 
one of those nations reckoned among the Civitdtes jirmofica. 
Their country is now called Bretagne. 

Rhenus, i, m. the Rhine, a celebrated river of Europe, which 
takes its rise in Mount Addla, (St. Gothard.) in the country of 
the Grissons, passes Lacus Brigantlnus, (Lake of Constance j) 
and continues to run nearly west about 75 miles, when it reaches 
Basti. On leaving this city, it takes a northerly direction and be- 
comes the boundary between France, or the Netherlands, and 
Germany, till it divides into two branches, which, with the Ger- 
man Sea, formed, what was anciently called, Insiila Batavorum, 
{Holland, or the United Province*.) After a course of 600 miles, 
and receiving several rivers on both banks, the Rhine discharges 
itself into that part of Mare Atlanticum, (the Atlantic Ocean,) 
called Oce&nus Germanicus, (the German Sea.) 

RhodSlnus, i. m. the Rhone, a large and rapid river of Europe, 
which has its source in Mount la Fourche, near St. Gothard, in 
the canton of Uri, not more than two leagues south from that of 
the Rhenus, (Rhine,) passes' Lacus Lemanus, (the Lake of Gene- 
va,) five leagues below which it disappears between two rocks 
for a considerable way, rises again, flows with great rapidity in 
a southern direction, and discharges itself by three mouths into 
that part of the Mediterranean formerly called Gallicus Sinus, 
(the Gulf of Lyons.) The course of the Rhone is about 400 
miles, during which it falls 5,400 feet. In Strabo's time it was 
navigable a good way up; but its mouths are now so full of rocks 
brought down from the mountain by its impetuous current, that 
no ship can enter them. The Rhone is largest in summer, dnd is 
at its greatest height soon after the longest day. This is most 
probably occasioned by the heat of the sun melting part of the 
snow on the Alps during the summer months. 

Roma, ae, f. Rome, one of the most celebrated cities of antiquity, 
stood on the banks of the Tiber, about fifteen miles from the sea. 
Romulus, from whom the name is derivbd, laid the foundation of 
this city on Mons Palatinus, 15th April, 763 B. C. From a very 
small beginning it gradually increased, until its circumference, 
according to Pliny, was not less than twenty miles. After the 
lapse of many years, Rome became the capital of Italia. (Italy,) 
and, at the commencement of the Christian Era, the known world 
was in subjection to that gigantic power. It was divided into 
twenty- four regions or wards, had seven great, and thirteen smaller 
aqueducts, thirty-seven gates, and six hundred and forty-four tow 
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crs on the walls. To ascertain its population when in the height 
of power, is perhaps impossible; but it could not fall much be- 
low four millions. 

Roscius, i, (Lucius, i,) a lieutenant, to whom Caesar gave the com- 
mand of the third legion, which he was to march into the territo- 
ries of the Essui. 

Rufus, i, (P. Sulpicius, i,) one of Caesar's lieutenants, to whom he 
gave the charge of the port in Gallia, (France,) from which he 
sailed for Britannia, (Britain,) and a garrison sufficient to pro- 
tect it during his absence. 

Rut€ni, or urn, a people of Aquitania, on the river Tarnis, (Tame.) 

Rutilus, i, (M, Sempronius, i,) an officer of Caesar, who had, with 
T. Labienus, the joint command of the two legions which that 
general ordered to march into the territories of the Sequini. 



s. 

Sabinus, i, (Caius Calvisius,) an officer in Caesar's army, whom he 
sent into iBtolia, in Graecia, (Greece,) with five cohorts and a few 
men. 

Sabinus, i, (Q. Titurius, i,) a lieutenant in Caesar's army. He, and 
L. Aurunculeius Cotta, had the command of the troops which 
were stationed among the Menapii, and in other parts of Gallia 
BelgTca. When in their quarters on the frontiers of the Eburo- 
nes, the artful stratagem of Ambiorix, king of that tribe, to cut 
off these lieutenants and their two legions succeeded, through the 
credulity and obstinacy of Sabinus. A few of the private sol- 
diers escaped the sword of the Gauls. (See Cotta.) This officer 
is sometimes called simply Titurius, or, Sabinus. 

Sabis, is, m. the Sambre, a river of Gallia BelgTca, which has its 
rise in what is now called picardy, runs northeast and falls into 
the Mosa, (Meuae,) near Namur. 

Sagittarii, orum, archers; men who fought with bows and ajrrows, 
attached to the velltes. (See Legio.) The best archers were the 
Cretans. The Romans did not use the bow in the early times of 
the republic, and when introduced they had scarcely any archers 
except those of the auxiliary troops. 

Samarobrlva, oe, f. (t. e. the bridge of the Samiira,) Amiens, a town 
of Gallia BelgTca, on the south bank of the river Samira, (Somme.) 
It was afterwards called Ambianum, from its inhabitants; henee 
the present name 
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Santdnes, um, a people of Gallia Celtica) to the north of the river 
Carantunus, (Charente.) Their chief town was Mediolanum, after- 
wards Santones, now Saint es. 

Scaldis, is, the Scheldt or the Scheldt^ a river of Gallia BelgTca, 
which takes its rise abont fifteen miles south of Camllraciim, 
(Cambrayt) in the province of Picardy, runs north, and dividing 
into two branches, falls into the German Sea. Csesar erroneously 
makes it a branch of the Mosa, (Meuse,) (B. G. VI. 33.) 

Scorpiones, a species of military engine foi throwing darts and jav- 
elins, similar to the Balista, or probably only another name for 
the same. (See BaiUta.) 

Scutum, i. m. a shield; a part of the defensive armor of the Roman 
infantry, which they wore on their left arms to protect their bodies 
against the arrows, darts, and other missile weapons thrown by 
the enemy. It consisted of thin pieces of wood joined by plates 
of iron, and covered with thick skin or hide. The most common 
form was oval, extending to four feet in length and two and a half 
in breadth. When a soldier had not his shield he was said to 
iisht nudo corpore. 

Scduni, orum, a nation of Helvetia, (Switzerland,) on the north 
bank of the RhodJinus, {Rhone,) above Lacus Lemanue, (the 
Lake of Geneva.) 

Sedusii, orum. a nation of Germany, on the northeast bank.of the Rhe- 
nus, (Rhine.) Their country was watered by the Moenus, (Maine.) 

iSegonax, acia, one of the four king* who reigned in Cantium, (Kent,) 
at the time Caesar invaded Britain. 

Segontiaci, orum, a British nation on the south of the river TamC- 
sis, (Thames.) They appear to have been subject to Cassivel- 
launus, at the time CtRsar attempted to add this island to the Ro- 
man empire. (B. V. Ch. 21.) 

Segusiaui, urum, a people of Gallia Celtica, to the west of the Rho- 
danus, (Rhone.) Their country was traversed by the Lig^ris, 
(Loire,) towards the source of that river. 

Senones, um, a warlike nation of Gallia CeltTca, who lived on the 
Sequana, (Seine) about 70 miles above Paris. 

Seplimius, i, (Lucius, i,) a tribune of the soldiers, sent along with 
Achillas, by Ptolemneus king of Egypt, to murder Pompey, in 
whose array he had formerly been a centurion. 

SequSna. ae, the Seine, a river of Gallia, (France,) has its source 
near Nevers in Bourgogne, runs in a northwest direction, and falls 
into that part of the Atlantic called Frelum Britannlcum, (the 
British Channel,) at Havre de Grace. The course of this beauti- 
ful and picturesque river extends to 250 miles. Paris, the capital 
of France, originally a fort on a small island in the Seine, above 
120 miles from the sea, now stands on both sides of this river, 
over which there are, in that city, 12 bridges. 

Sequana, ae, f. a district of Gallia, (France,) bounded on the east 
by Mons Jura, (Mount Jura,) which separated it from the coun- 
try of the Helvetii; on the north by Mount Vosegus, (Vauge,) 
which divided it from that of the Leuci; on the west by the coun- 
try of the ^dui and Lingdnes; and on the south by that of the 
Ambarri and Allobrfiges. 
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Sequ^ni orum, (sing. SequSnus, i,) the people of Sequftna. This 
nation headed one of the factions of the Gallic states, and the 
-^dui the other. 

Sesuvii, orum, (or Sesovii,) one of the Armoric states in Gaul, the 
situation of which is not known. 

Sextiua, i, (Publiu§ S. Bactilus,) a centurion of the first rank in * 
Caesar's army, in the Gallic wars. 

Sextius, i, (Titus, i,) one of the three lieutenants whom Caesar 
sent to augment his army, in the sixth year of the war in Gallia, 
(France.) 

Sibutzates, um, a people of A^uitania, whose country lay along the 
Atur, {Jtdour.) Of their history nothing is known. 

Sigambri, orum, a German nation, who lived on the east bank of 
the Rhine, to the south of the river Rura, {Roir.) 

Sifanus, i, (Marcus, i.) one of Caesar's lieutenants, whom he order- 
ed to levy troops for the war in Gallia, {France.) 

Siliu^ i, (Titus, i,) an officer whom P. Crassus sent to the Ven^ti, 
to procure grain and forage with Velanius. But the Ven^ti, seiz- 
ed them in expectation of regaining their hostages by this measure. 

Sotiates, ium, a people of Aquitania, whose country extended along 
the Garumna, {Garonne.) Their territories formed part of what 
was afterwards called Novempopulana, bounded by the Garonne, 
Pyrenees, and Bay of Biscay. 

Suessiones, Suessones, um, a people of Gallia BelgTca, whose coun- 
try was bounded on the south by the MatrOna, {Marne.) Al- 
though a brave and powerful nation, they were obliged to submit v 
to the arms of Caesar. 

Suevi, orum, a nation of Germania, {Germany j) who inhabited a 
large tract of country, Suevia, ae, f. lying between the Albis, 
Elbe, and the Vistilla, {Vistula,) on the northern side of Silva, 
Hercynia. They made many inroads on the Roman territories. 

Sulpitius, i, (Publius, i,) one of Caesar's lieutenants. Q. Tullius, 
Cicero, and P. Sulpitius, were stationed among the -^dui, at Ca- 
billo, V. Cabillonum, {Chalons,) and Matisco, {Mascon,) on the 
Arar, {Saone.) These two officers were entrusted with the care 
of provisions. 

T. 

Tamesis, or Thamesis, is, m. the Thames , one of the largest rivers 
of England, rises in Cotswold hills in the western extremity of 
Gloucestershire, runs eastward, and after passing through Lon- 
don, falls into the German Sea. With respect to commerce, this 
is the first river in the world. It is navigable about 130 miles, 
and the tide flows up as far as Richmond in Surrey, which taking 
the course of the river, is 70 miles. 

Tarbelli. orum, a people of Aquitania, whose country extended 
along the sea-coast, from the Pyrenaei Montes, {Pyrenees,) to the 
territories of the Cocosates. 

Tarusates, ium, a people of Aquitania. The Tarbelli were be- 
tween t^em and the Bay of Biscay. 
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Tigarinus Pagus, one of the four cantons or districts, into whieb 
Helvetia (Switzerland,) is divided according to Caesf, compre- 
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bending the modern cantons Zurich, Schwitz. Schaffhausen, and 
the lands of the Mbey of St. Gal. 

Tigurini, orum, the people of Pagus Tigurinus. 

Titus, i, a common praenomen among the Romans. 

Titurius, i, (Quintus T. Sabinus,) one of Caesar's lieutenants, often 
called simply, Titurius, killed by Ambiorix. (See Auruncvleius.) 

Tolosa, 88, Thoulouse, or Toulouse, a town of Aquitania, beautifully 
situated on the north bank of Garumna. Tolosa was one of the 
most flourishing cities of Gaul, afterwards the residence of a Ro- 
man colony, and, at a later period, the metropolis of the Visogoths. 

Tolosates, ium, the inhabitants of Tolosa. 

Trebius, i, (Marcus T. Gallius,) an officer sent by Caesar to the 
Curiosolilae, to procure provisions. 

Treviri, orum, or (sing. Trevir, iri,) a nation of Gallia Belgica, 
between the Moselldi, (Moselle,) and Silva Arduenna. Their chief 
city, Augusta Trevirorum, now Triers, or Treves, stands on the 
east bank of the Moselle, over which it has a large bridge. 

Tribuni, orum, (sing. TribQnus, i,) milltum, Tribunes of the soldiersj 
officers in the Roman army, who had the command of a division 
of a legion. To take care of the works and camp, to coiJbiuni- 
cate the watchword to the guards, and to give judgment in certain 
cases, formed the duty of the military tribunes. Romttliis first 
appointed the tribunes, to whom he gave that name from their 
being only three in number, one out of each tribe. But afterwards, 
each legion had six tribunes. The right of nomination belonged 
first to the kings, then to the consuls, "or dictators, and, at a later 
period, to the people. 

Trinobantes, um, a nation of ancient Britain, inhabiting the coun- 
ties now called Essex and Middlesex. Cassivellaunus was their 
king at the time Caesar invaded this island. 

Tulingi, orum, a people of Germany, between the rivers Danubius, 
(Danube,) and Rhenus, (Rhine.) 

Turunes, um, or, i, orum, a people of Gallia Celtica, on the banks 
of the river Loire, about 140 miles from the sea. Their name is 
perpetuated by the modern appellation of the country, Touraine, 
and their city Tours, anciently Turones. 

Turris, is, a tower. The towers used in the Roman military works 
were of two kinds, the fixed nnd the moveable. The fixed tow- 
ers were erected on the agger, or mound, and were raised suffi- 
ciently high to overlook and command the enemy's rarfparts, and 
from them showers of arrows, darts, and other missiles were 
thrown by means of various engines. The moveable towers (See 
wood cut, next page,) were pushed, forward on rollers or wheels 
fixed below. To prevent them from being set on fire they were 
, covered with raw hides and pieces of coarse woollen cloth. They 
were of immense size, sometimes forty or fifty feet square, and 
higher than the walls, or even the towers of the city. When 
brought up against the walls, a place was seldom able to stand 
out long. Sometimes they were provided with a species of drop 
or platform, which being let down reached from the tower to the 
top of the wall and formed a species of bridge by which the as- 
sailants took possessionof the walls. 
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TURRIS. ^ 



Vahalis, is, m. Wahal, or, Waal, the left branch of the Rhenus. 

(Rhine.) It joins the Mosa, (Meuse,) at the island of Voorn, and 

falls into the German sea below the Breil. 
Valerius, i, (Cains V. Caburus,) a chief man among the Gauls in 

Provincia, whose original name appears to have been Cabarus. 
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On being made a Roman citizen, by C. Valerius Flaccus, he, as 
was usual, took the name of his patron. 

Valerius, i, (Gains, V. Flaccus,) a noble Roman, who conferred the 
freedom of the city on C. Valerius CabQrus. 

Valerius i, (Caius V. Procillus,) the son of. C. Valerius CabQrus, 
was the chief man in Provincia. Csesar, on account of his know- 
ledge of the Gallic language, sent him and M. Mettius to hold an 
interview with Ariovistus, king of Germany. The German king 
imprisoned them both, but they were afterwards rescued by the 
Romans during the flight of their army. 

Vallum, the ramparts of a Roman encampment, composed of the 
earth dug out from the ditch, and having sharp stakes stuck into 
it to keep it together. (See Castra.) 

Vangiones, um, a people of Gallia BelgTca, on the west bank of 
the Rhenus, {Rhine.) They were originally from Germany, and, 
at one time, had probably lands on both sides of that river. Their 
chief town was Borbetomagus, now Worms. 

Velanius, i, (Quintus, i,) sent by Csesar with Silius to procure com 
from the VenSti, who detained them in order to receive the hos- 
tages which they had given to that general, 

Velauni, orum, a small tribe in Gallia Celtica, on the sources of the 
Liggris. Their chief city was Anderitium, now Javoli, or Javoux. 

VelTtes, light-armed troops. They were equipped with bows, slings, 
seven javelins or spears with slender points like arrows, so that, 
when thrown, they bent, and could not easily be returned by the 
enemy J a Spanish sword, having b6th edge and point j a round 
buckler (parma,) about three feet in diameter, made of wood and 
covered with leather; and a helmet or casque for the head, gene- 
rally made of* the skin of some wild beast. When the army was 
drawn up in order of battle, the velites were placed in the spaces or 
intervals between the maniples, or else on the wings. (See Legio.) 

Velocasses. (See Bellocasses.) 

Venfiti, Orum, a nation in the west part of Gallia Celtica, whose 
chief town was Venetia. Their country lay on the sea coast, 
northwest from the mouth of the Liger, (Loire.) 

VerSgri, orum, a people who lived in that part of Provincia, now 
called Dauphine. on the south bank of the Rhodanus, (Rhone,) 
above Lacus Lemanus, (the Lake of Geneva.) 

Verbigcuus, i, (sc. pagus,) or, Urbigenus, one of the four divisions 
of Helvetia, (Switzerland,) included the cantons of Friburg and 
Bern, with the districts of Neufchatel and Vallengin. 

Vergobretus, i, the title of the supreme magistrate among the ^dui, 
who was created yearly, and had the power of life and death over 
his countrymen. 

Veromandui, orum, a people of Gallia Belgica, between the Nervii 
and Suessiones. Their chief town was Augusta Veromanduorum, 
(St. Quentin,) on the right bank of the Samara, (Somme.) Like 
most of the other nations of Gallia Belgica, they were originally 
from Germany. 

Vertico. onis, a nobleman of the Nervii, who was in Cicero's camp, 
when attacked by the Eburones, and prevailed on a slave to carry 
a letter to Caesar, communicating information of that event. 
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Verodoctias, i, one of the Uelxetii. He and Nameius were at the 
head of the embassy sent to Cssar, requesting permission to 
march through Provincia. 

Vesontio, onis, f. Besdncon^ the chief town of the Sequ&ni. on the 
east bank of the river Dubis, {Doux.) 

Vigilia, K, f. a watch, the time a Roman soldier remained on guard 
during the night. Of these there were four, each three hours 
long. (See Gr. App. I. 

Yineae, &rum, f. a shed, used by the Romans for protecting the sol> 
diers in besieging towns. It consisted of four upright posts, upon 
which was fixed a roof of hurdle or wicker-work. Above the 
hurdles were spread raw hides, a little earth, &c. to protect it 
from fire. The size of the vineae diflered according to circum- 
stances. The whole rested upon wheels, so that this mantelet 
would be easily moved, and under it the besiegers either worked 
the ram, (See Jiries,) or tried to undermine the walls. (See 
Pluteus.) 

Virdomarus, one of the ^dui, more distinguished by political influ- 
ence, than by noble birth, Caesar, at the request of Divitiicus, 
raised him to the highest dignity in the state. 

Viridovix, icis, the leading man among the Unelli, who headed a 
powerful army in an attack on Sablnus, one of Caesar's lieuten- 
ants stationed among them, who defeated ViridSvix by an artfvQ 
stratagem. 

Vocates, ium, a people of Aquitania, supposed by some to be the 
same with Vasates, whose territories lay on the south bank of the 
Garonne, about ninety miles from the mouth of that river. Their 
chief town was Cossio. 

Vocio, onis, king of the Norici, to whose sister . Ariovistus was 
married. 

Vocontii, drum, a nation of Gaul, on the banks of a small stream 
called Druna, {Drome,) which falls into the RhodSlnus, {Rhone,) 
about 100 miles from the mouth of ihat river. Their chief town 
was Dia, Die. 

Vosfigus, i, or Voggsus, m. Vau^e, is a branch of Mount Jura, 
stretching in a northern direction, in which are the sources of 
the Arar, {Saone.) the Mosa, {Meuse,) and the Mosella, {Moselle.) 

Volcatius Tullus,Volcatii Tulli, an officer, who, according to Caesar, 
sustained, at Dyrrachium, {Durazzo,) with three cohorts, the 
charge of a whole legion. 

Volcae, arum, a numerous and powerful nation of Gaul, between 
the Garumna, {GaronneJ and the Rhodanus, {Rhone,) divided 
into the ArecomXci, and Tectosages, q. v. 

Volusanus, i, (Caius, i,) an officer whom Caesar sent with a galley 
to survey the coast of Britain opposite Gaul, and to acquire as 
correct information as he could, respecting the harbors and land- 
ing places, previously to his sailing against that island. 



[the end.] 
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BULLIONS' 

SERIES OF GRAMMAES, 

ENGLISH, LATIN AND GREEK, 

ON THE SAME PLAN, 

FOR THE USE OP 

Colleges, Academies & Common Schools. 

(Published by Pratt, Woodford & Co., N. Y.) 

In preparing this series, the main object has been, First: 
To proyide for the use of schools a set of class books on 
this important branch of study, more simple in their ar- 
rangement, more complete in their parts, and better adapted 
to the purposes of public instruction, than any heretofore in 
use in our public Seminaries : and Secondly, to give the 
whole a uniform character by following, in each, substan- 
tially, tbe same arrangement of parts, using the same 
grammatical terms, and expressing the definitions, rules, 
and leading parts, as nearly as the nature of tl^e case 
would admit in the same language ; and thus to render the 
study of one Grammar a more profitable introduction to the 
study of another than it can be, when the books used dif- 
fer so widely from each other in their whole style and ar- 
rangement, as those now in use commonly do. By this 
means, it is believed, much time and labor will be saved, 
both to teacher and pupil, — the analogy and peculiarities 
of the difierent languages being constantly kept in view, will 
show what is common to all, or peculiar to each, — the confu- 
sion and difficulty unnecessarily occasioned by the use of 
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elementary works, differing widely from each other in lan- 
guage and structure will be avoided, — and the progress of 
the student rendered much more rapid, easy and satis- 
factory. 

These works form a complete series of elementary 
books, in which the substance of the best Grammars in 
each language has been compressed into a volume of 
convenient size, handsomely printed on a fine paper, 
neatly and strongly bound, and at a moderate price. 
The whole series is now submitted to the judgment of 
a discerning public, and especially to teachers and su- 
perintendents of schools, and seminaries of learning through- 
out the United States. 

The following notices and recommendations of the 
works separately, and of the series, both from individuals 
of the highest standing in the community, and from the 
, public press, will furnish some idea of the plan pro- 
posed, and of the manner in which it has been executed 

I. THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Comprising the substance of the most approved English Gramman 
extant — with copious exercises in Parsing and Syntax. Fifth edition 
with an Appendix, of various and useful matter, pp. 216, 12 mo. New- 
York, Robinson, Pratt & Co. 

This work, on tbe plan of Murray's Grammar, has been prepared with 
much care, and with special reference to the wants of our Common 
Schools. It comprises in a condensed form, and expressed in plain > and 
perspicuous language, all that is useful and important in the works of 
the latest and best writers on this subject, — an advantage possessed in an 
equal degree by no similar work now in use. It is the result not only 
of much study and careful comparison, but of nearly twenty-five years 
experience in the school room, during which, the wants of the pupil 
and the character of books best adapted to those wants, have been care- 
fuUy noted ; and its adaptation to the purpose of instruction has now been 
thoroughly tested and approved in some of the best schools in this coun- 
try. It is beautifully printed on a fine strong paper, neatly and firmly 
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bound, and fonns one of the most complete, useful, and economical school 
books ever offered to the public. The foUowing are a few extracts from, 

NOTICES AND RECQMMENDATIONS. 

The undersigned have great satisfaction in recommending to the pub- 
lie, " The Principles of English Grammar," by Prof Bullions, of the 
Albany Academy. Proceeding upon the plan of Murray, he has availed 
himself of the labors of the most distinguished grammarians, both at 
home and abroad ; and made such a happy use of the helps afforded him, 
that we know of no wdrk of the kind, in the same compass, which is 
equal to it in point of merit. Among its many excellencies, it is not the 
least, that Prof. B. has given a practical illustration of every principle 
from the beginning to the end ; and the possession of his Grammar en. 
tirely supersedes the necessity of procuring a separate volume of Exer- 
cises on the Rules of Syntax. In a word, we can truly say, in the lan- 
guage of the author, " that there is nothing of much importance in 
Murray*s langer Grammar, or in the works of subsequent writers, that 
will not be found condensed here." 

John Ludlow, Alonzo Crittenton, 

Isaac Ferris, J. M. Garfield, 

Alfred Gonkling, Robert McKee. 
T. RoMKTN Beck. 
JUbantf, October 8, 1842. 

[An Extract from the Minutes of the Board of Truateea of the Ah 
hany Female Academy.] 
At a meeting of the trustees of the Albany Female Academy, held on 
the third instant, the book committee reported, that they had examined 
Professor Bullions* English Grammar, recently published in this city : 
and that in their opinion, it contains all that is useful in the most im- 
proved treatises now in use, as well as much valuable original matter : 
that from the copious exercises in false syntax, it will supersede the ne. 
cessity of a separate volume on that subject ; and recommend that it 
should be used as the text book in this institution. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the report of the committee be ac- 
cepted, and the treatise on English Grammar ; by the Rev, Peter Bui. 
lions, adopted as the text book in this academy. 

An Extract from the Minutes. 

A. Grittenton, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, and 
Principal of the Academy, 
Albany, October 13, 1834. 

8ing-8ing, November 1, 1834. 

DsAR Sir— I have examined your English Grammar with no small 

degree of satisfaction ; and though I am not in the habit of recommend. 

ing books in this manner, I am constrained id this case to say, I think 

you have conferred another important favour on the cause of education. 
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Hm ipmi defeete oi mott of the English gramman now in^nas^ partioo* 
]arlj in the ominion of many ^necessary disfinitions, or in the want of 
perspicuity in those given, and also in the rules of construction, are in a 
great measure happily supplied. X am so well pleated with the result of 
Tooi labors, that I have adopted it, (as I did your Greek Grammar) for 
both oar institutions. Yours respectfully, 

Nathaniel S. Primb, Principal of 
Rbt. p. Buujonb, MU Pleatant Academy, 



The undersigned hold the responsibility of recommendation as an im 
portant one— (men abused, and very frequently used to obliged a per. 
sonal firiend, or to get rid of an urgent applicant. They further appeal 
to their own conduct for years past, to show that they have only ocoa- 
sionally assumed this responsibility ; and therefore f^ the greater confi. 
dence in venturing to recommend the examination,- and mo adoption of 
the Rev. Dr. Bullions' English Grammar, as at once the most concise 
and the most comprehensive of any with which they are acquainted ; as 
furnishing a satisfactory solution of nearly all the difficulties of the Eng- 
lish language ; as containing a full series of exercises in false sjrntaz, 
with rules &r their correction ; and finally, that the arrangement is in 
every way calculated to carry the pupil from step to step in the success, 
fill acquisition of that most important end of education, the knowledge 
and use of the English knguage. GIDEON HAWLET, 

T. ROMEYN BECK, 

March 1, 1842. JOHN A. DIX. 



A cursory examination of the EngUsh Grammar of Dr. Bullions, has 
satisfied me, that it has just claims on public favour. It is concise mad 
simple ; the matter is well digested ; the exercises excellent, and the ty* 
pographical execution worthy of all praise. The subscriber takes pleik- 
sure in recommending it to the notice of Teachers, and of ail persona 
mterested in education. ^ ALONZO POTTER. 

Union College, Sept, 6, 1843. 

The English Grammar of the Rev. Dr. Bullions, appears to me, to be 
the best manual which has appeared as yet. With all the good points 
of Murray, it has additions and emendations, which I oannot but think 
would have commended themselves to Murray himself, and if I were a 
teacher of English Grammar, I would without hesitation prefer it to any 
other book of the kind, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 

Professor of Belles Leitres, College of N, J, 

Princeton, Aug. 15, 1842 

Extract of a letter from Rev. Benjamin Hale, D.D., President of Cfe 

neva College N, Y, 

Rev. Dr. Bullions. — ^Dear Sir — I have lately procured a copy of your 

English Grammar, and given it such attention as m^ time has permitted, 

and I do not hesitate to express my conviction, that it is entitled to hi|^or 
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-oonfidence than any other English Grammar m use among us, and my 
wish, that it may come into general use. I have seen enough to satisfy 
me, that you ha^^diligcntly consulted the best sources, and combined 
your materials wuh discrimination and judgment. We have, as a facul- 
ty, recommended it by placingMt on the list of books to be used by can. 
didates in preparation for this college. I have personally recommended 
it, and will continue to recommend it, as I have opportunity. 

Very respectfully, dear sir, your friend, &c. 
BENJAMIN HALE. 
Geneva College, July 13, 1842. 

Extract of a letter from Rev, Cyrus Mason, D.D., Rector of the Grammar 
School in the University of New- York. 

University, New-York, June 13iA, 1842. 
Rev. Dr. Bullions. — Dear Sir — At the suggestion of the late Mr. 
Leckie, head classical master in the Grammar School, we began to in. 
troduce your grammars at the opening of the present year. We have 
made use chiefly of the Greek and English Grammar. The result thus 
far is a conviction that we have profited by the change, which I was 
very slow to make ; and I doubt not that our farther experience will con- 
firm the good opinion we entertain of your labors in this department of 
learning. Wishing you a large reward, I remain, very truly yours, 

C. MASON, Rector. 

NOTICES FRaM THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

From a. Report presented to the Jefferson Co. Asso- 
ciation OP Teachers, on the English Grammars now in 
use, the merits of each, and the best method of teaching 
them. By the Rev. J. R. Boyd, Principal of Black Ri- 
ver Institute. 

" 2. The Grammar by Prof. Bullions of the Albany Aca- 
demy, is constructed on the same plan as that of Brown ; 
and while it is not so copious in its exercises, nor so full in 
its observations upon the language, yet it is far more simple 
in its phraseology, more clear in its arrangement, more free 
perhaps from errors or things needing improvement, and at 
the same time contains all that is necessary to be learned in 
gaining a knowledge of the structure of our language. The 
Rules of Syntax and observations under them, are expressed 
generally in the best manner. The Verb is most vividly ex- 
plained, and that portion of the work contains much not to 
be found in other grammars, while it judiciously omits a 
great deal to be found in them, that is unworthy of insertion. 
" It is excellent upon Prosody, and upon Poetic Diction 
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and gives an admirable summary of directions f^r correct 
and elegant writing, and the different forms^f oomposition. 
The typography of the book cannot be too highly commended 
— a circumstance that greatly affects the comfort and improve- 
ment of the learner. 

*' This grammar is equally well adapted to tHe beginner 
and to the advanced scholar. The course of instruction 
which Prof B. recommends in the use of his grapmar, 
seems wisely adapted to secure in the readiest manner the 
improvement of the pupil. The book is not so large as to 
appal the be^nner, nor so small as to be of little use to those 
advanced. On the whole, in my judgment, no work has yet 
appeared, which presents equally hi^ claims to general use. 
It is copious without redundancy — it is well printed, and 
forms a volume pleasing to the eye. It is lucid and simple, 
while in the main, it is philosophically exact. — Among the 
old Grammars, our decided preference is given to that of 
Prof. BuUions." 

[From the Albany Argus.] 

Principues op English Grabimar. — This work besides contauiing a 
ftill system of g^mm&r, is rendered more immediately useful for icaid^ 
mies and common schools, by containing copious examples in good gram- 
mar for parsing, and in bad grammar for correction; and all of these are 
arranged directly under the rule to which they apply. Thus, instead of 
two books, which are required, (the grammar and the exercises,) the 
learner finds both in one, for a price at least not greater than the others. 

I [From the Newburgh Journal.] 
Bullions* English Grammar. — It is not one of the smallest evils con- 
nected with our present system of common school education, that our 
schools are flooded with such a variety of books on elementary subjects, 
not only differing in arrangement, but frequently involving absurd and 
contradictory principles. And to no subject are these remarks more ap. 
plicable. than to English Grammar. And until some one elementary 
work 01 ah approved character shall be generally introduced into our 
common schools, we despair of realizing a general proficiency in this 
important branch of education. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we 
witness the increasing popularity of " Bullions* English Grammar." 
From a familiar acquaintance with the work, from the publication of 
the first edition, we have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best Gram- 
mar with which we are acquainted. The perspicuity of its definitions, 
the correctness of its principles, the symmetry of its arrangements, as 
well as the neat and accurate form in which it is presented, and withal 
the cheapness of the work, are so many recommendations to its general use. 
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[From the Albany Uvening Jonnial.] 

Professor Bitllions* English 6ra>nmar is obviously the fruit of souud 
and enlightened judgment, patient labor and close reflection. It partakes 
of the character both of an original work and of a compilation. Fol. 
lowing the principles of Murray, and adopting in the main the plan of 
Lennie, the most distinguished of his successors, the aim of the author, 
as he states in his preface, has been to correct what ia erroneous, to re- 
trench what ia superfluous or unimportant^ to compress what is prolix, to 
elucidate what is oliseure, and to determine what is left doubtful, in the 
books already in use. In laboring to accomplish this excellent design, he 
has contrived to condense, in very perspicuous language, within the 
compass of a small, handsomely printed volume, about 200 pages, and 
costinff but 50 cents, all that is requisite in this form to the acquisition 
of a thorough knowledge of the grammar of our language. It contains 
so great a number of exercises in parsing and syntax, judiciously inter, 
spersed, as to supersede the necessity of separate manuals of exercises 
now in use. Among other highly useful things to be found in this book, 
and not usually met with in works of this nature, are some very valua. 
ble critical remarks, and a pretty long " list of improper expressions,** 
which unhappily have crept into use in diflerent parts of our country. 
Under the head of Prosody, the author has, it is believed, given a bet* 
ter explanation of the principles of English versification, than is to be 
found in any other work of this nature in this country. In short, I 
hazard the prediction that this will be found to bo decidedly the plainest, 
most perfect, and most useful manual of English grammar that has yet 
appeared. Z. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

The following, are extracts from letters from County Su- 
perintendents of Common Schools in the State of New- York, 
to whom copies of the work had been sent for examination. 
From Albxaitder Fonda, Esq, Dep, Supt, of Com, Schools, Schenectady Co, 

SchsMOady, March 30, 1848. 

Dkar Sir — I acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your English 
Grammar, left upon my office desk yesterday afternoon. When in your 
city some three weeks since, I was presented with a copy by S, S. Kan- 
dall, Esq. ; from the examination I was enabled to give it, and from the 
opinion expressed in relation to it, by one of Ae oldest and most ex- 
perienced teachers of this county, to whom I presented it, as well as 
from the knowledge I possessed by reputation of its author, I had before 
I received the copy from you, determined to introduce it as far as I was 
able, as a class book in the schools of this county. 
J'WMi CHAVifOBT GkwDRiCH, Esq, Dep, Supt, of Com, Schools, Onondaga Co 

Canal, June 24, 1842. 

Dear Sir— Your favor of the Ist instant has just come to hand. The 
Grammar referred to has been received and examined. I am fully sa- 
tisfied of its superior merits as a grammar for common schools, over any 
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Other woi^ I have seen. I shall take the earliest measures for its intni- 
duction into the schools under my supervision. 

From RosWELL K. Bouxnb, Etq. Dep. Svpl. of Com, Sukools^ Chenango C** 

PUcher, June 30. 1843. 
Dear Sn — Some time since I received a copy of a work on English gram- 
mar, by the Rev. Peter Bullions, D.D. for which I am much oblig^. I 
have given the book as close an examination as circumstances would 
permit. The book is well got up, and exhibits the thorough acquaint, 
ance of the author with his subject. I think it well calcu&ted for our 
common schools. 

From Gasnset Beach, Eeq, Dep. Supl, qf Common Schools^ PiOnam Co, 

Patterson, Jvlif2, 1842. 
Dear Sir — ^Yours of the first ult, was received on Thursday last. As 
it respects your Grammar I have carefully examined it, and without en- 
tering into particulars, I consider it the best I have ever seen, and as 
such, I have recommended it to the several schools under my care. 
From O. W. Randall, Esq. Dep. Supt, of Common Schools, Oswego Co. 

Pheenix, July 2, 1842. 
Mr. P. Bullions, — Dear Sir — I have for the last two weeks devoted 
some considerable time, in perusing your system of English Grammar, 
and in reply to yours, requesting my views of the work, I can cheer- 
fully say, that its general arrangment, is admirably adapted either to the 
novice or adept. The § 27th and ^ 28th on verbs, with the attendant remarks^ 
are highly important, and essential to the full completion of any system 
of grammar. The work taken together is remarkable for simplicity, 
lucidity and exactness, and is calculated not only to make the correct 
grammarian, but also a correct prosodian. Whatever may be its fate in 
the field, it enters with a large share of merit on its side, and with full 
as fair prospect of success as any work extant. 

FVtwi W. S. Preston, Esq. Dep. Supt. of Com Schools, Suffolk Co. N. F. 

Patchogue, L. I. July 6, 1842. 
Prof. P. Bullions, — Dear Sir — Some time since I received a copy of 
your English Grammar, for which I am much obliged. I have devoted 
as much time to its perusal as circumstances would permit, and can say 
of it, that I believe it claims decided prr xerence over the Grammars ge- 
nerally used in schools throughout this country, and indeed I may say, 
over the many works oi^hat science extant. 

From Jajses Henry, Esq. Dep. Supt, of Common Schools, Herkimer Co, 

LitOe-FaUs, July 11, 1842. 
Prof. Bullions, — Sir — I have read with as much attention as my avo. 
cations would allow, the work you had the kindness to send me, upon 
English Grammar, and so far as I am capable of forming an opinion of 
the merits of your book, I concur generally in the views expressed in 
the extract from the report of M Boyd, as contained in your circular. 
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jPWm D. H. Srsmis, Dtp- Si^. of Ccmmon Sdu)6l»t FnmXUn Co. N, Y. 

Moira, Aug. 27, 1842. 

Rev. P, Bullions, — Dear Siiv-On Wednesday the 24th instant, the 
committee determined upon a series of books, and I have the happmess 
to inform you, that your English Grammar will be reported on tho /irst 
Wednesday in October, at the next meeting of the Association, as the 
most brieff perspicuous and philosophical work, upon that subject within 
our knowledge. 

From R. W. FurcH, Esq. Dep. Stqa. of Common Schools. Steuben Co. N. F* 

Bath, Sept. 11, 1842. 

Dbae Sh:— Having at length given your English Grammar a careful 
perusal ; and having compared it with all the modern works on the sub- 
ject, which have any considerable claims to merit, I am prepared to make 
a more enlightened decision, and one that is satisfactory to myself. The 
work has my decided preference. 

From J. W. Fairfield, and Cyrus Cubtiss, Esqrs. Dep. Superintendents 
of Common SchoolSf Hudson^ N, Y. 

Hudson, Sept. 15, 1842. 

Rev. P. Bullions, — Sir — We have examined a copy of ^our English 
Grammar, with reference to the introduction of the same into our pub- 
lic schools, and we take pleasure in sayinsr that the examination has 
proved very satisfactory. We cannot, without occupying too much 
space, specify the particular points of excellence which we noticed in 
the arrangement of the different parts, the clearness of expression and 
illustration, and the precise adaptation of the Rules of Syntax, to the 
principles previously laid down. It is sufficient to say, that we believe 
k to be, in all the requisites of a good school book, superior to any other 
English Grammar which has come under our observation. 

n. THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR, &c. 

This work is upon the foundation of Adam's Latin Grammar, so long 
and BO well known as a text book in this country. The object aimed at 
was to combine with all that is excellent in the work of Adam, the im. 
portant results of subsequent labors in this field, — to correct errors and 
supply defects, — to bring the whole up to that point which the present 
state of classical learning requires, — and to give it such a form as to ren- 
der it a suitable part of the series. The following notices are fmiTiished. 

JP^-om Rsv. Jambs W. Alexander, Prof. Belles Lettres m the College qf 
NewJersev. 

Princeton, N. J. Aug, 15, 1842. 

1 have examined with some care the Latin Grammar of the Rev. Dr« 
Bullions. It is, if I may hazard a judgment, a most valuable work, 
evincing that peculiar apprehei^ion of the pupil's necessities, which 
nothing but long continued practice as an instructor can produce. Among 
our various Latm Grammars, it deserves the place which is occupied by 
the best ; and no teacher, as I think, need hesitate a moment about in 
trodocingit 
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[From the Biblical Repertory, or Princeton BeTiewi Jan. 1849^j 
Thb PnnrciPLSs or Latin Grammar, &c. — This completes the seriei 
proposed by the learned author, who has now furnished us with an Eng. 
ush, a Latin, and a Greek Grammar, which have this peculiar recom- 
mendation that they are arranged in the same order, and expressed in 
the same terms, so far as the dmerences of the laneuages permit. The 
basis of this manual is the well known Grammar of Adam, an excellent 
summary, but at the same time one which admitted of retrenchment, ad- 
dition, and emendation, all which have been ably furnished by Dr. Bul- 
lions. We have not made a business of perusing the work laboriously, 
but we have looked over the whole and bestowed particular attention on 
certain parts ; and therefore feel at liberty to recommend it with great 
confidence, especially to all such teachers as have been in the habit of 
using Adam*s Grammar. 

III. THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR, &c 

The object of this publication was to provide a comprehensive manual 
of Greek Granmiar, adapted to the use of the younger, as well as to the 
more advanced class of students in our schools and colleges, and espe- 
cially of those under the author's own care. To this end, the leading 
pnnciples of Greek Grammar are exhibited in rules as few and brief as 
possible, so as to be easily committed to memory, and at the same time 
so comprehensive and perspicuous, as to be of general and easy application. 

The following notices of this work, from different sources, will show 
the estimate formed of it by competent judges. 

Bullions* Greek Grammar. — ^We have examined the second edition 
of Dr. Bullions* Greek Grammar, and consider it, upon the whole, the 
best grammar of the Greek language with which wo are acquainted 
The parts to be committed to memory are both concise and comprehen 
sive ; the illustrations are full without prolixity, and the arrangement na. 
tural and judicious. The present edition is considerably reduced in size 
from the rormer, without, as we apprehend, at all impairing its value. 

It discovers in its compilation much labor and research, as well as 
sound judgment. We are persuaded that the general use of it in our 
grammar schools and academies would facilitate the acquisition of a 
thorough knowledge of the language. Judicious teachers pursuing the 
plan marked out by the author in his preface, would usually conduct 
their pupils to a competent knowledge of the language in a less time by 
several months than by the systems formerly in use. We therefore give 
it our cordial recommendation. ELIPHALET NOTT, 

R. PROUDFIT, 

Union College, December 19, 1840. ALONZO POTTER. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. Damel D. Whedon, A.M. Profeasor qf An- 
dent Languages and Literaiure, m (he Wedeyan UnvoersUyy Mutdlelon, Ct, 
Wedeyan Unvoereity, March 29, 1842. 
Rev. Dr. Bollions, — Dear Sir — ^Although I have not the honor of 
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Toar personal acquaintance, I take the liberty of addressings to you my 
thanKs for your excellent Greek Grammar. Nothwithstanding many 
personal, urgent, and interested appeals in favor of other grammars — and 
our literary market seems to abound with that kind of stock — the in- 
trinsic superiority of your manual over every rival, induced me, after I 
saw your last^ition, to adopt it in the Greek department of the Wes- 
leyan University^ and the success of my present Freshman <ilass, amply 
justiiies the course. 

Extract'ef a letter from Henry Bannister, A.M. Principal of ike Academy 
^ in Fairfield, N. Y, 

Fairfidd Academy, May 12, 1842. 

Rev. Doct. Bullions, — Sir — Sometime since I received your English 
and Greek Grammar, of each, one copy ; and, if it is not too late, I 
would now return you my sincere thanka. I have not found in any work, 
suitable for a text book in schools, an analysis of the verb so strictly 
philosophical, and at the same time so easy to the learner to master and 
to retain when mastered, as that contained in your work. The editorial 
observations on government, and indeed the whole matter and arrange- 
ment of the Syntax, especially commend your work to general use in 

schools. 

[From the Princeton Review, fox Jan. 1840.] 

It is with pleasure we welcome a second edition of this manual, which 
we continue to regard as still unsurpassed by any similar work in our 
language. The typography and the quality of the paper are uncommon- 
ly good. We observe valuable additions and alterations. For all that we 
can see, everything worth knowing in Thiersch is here condensed into a 
tew pages. We have certainly never seen the anatomy of the Greek 
verb so neatly demonstrated. The Syntax is full, and presents the lead- 
ing facts and principles, by rules, so as to bo easily committed to mem- 
ory. To learners who are beginning the language, and especially to 
teachers of grammar schools, we earnestly recommend this book. 



[From the New- York Observer.] 
Bullions* Principles of Greek Grammar, &c. 2d edition. With 
pleasure we hail the second edition of this valuable work, and are happy 
to find that the revision which it has undergone has resulted in decided 
improvements. Formed, as it is, on the basis of that most symmetrical 
of all modern grammars. Dr. Moor's Greek Grammar, which its learned 
author never lived to complete. It is now made to embrace not only the 
general rules, but all the minutite essential to a critical; knowledge of 
that ancient and elegant language. One of the chief excellencies of this 
model, and one that is fully retained in this grammar, is to be found in 
the simplicity, perspicuity, conciseness, and yet fulness of the definitions 
and rules for the various modifications of the language. The sense is 
clearly expressed, while scarcely a particle is used that could have been 
dispensed with. We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that 
Dr. B. has produced the most complete and useful Greek grammar that 
is to be found in the English language. 
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IS 
CENDATIONS OF THE SERIES. 

[N Ludlow, D.D. Provost qf the Univarnty qf Pmuu 
m ever examine the series of Grammars publii^ed by 
lit a deep conviction of their superior excellence. 
Grammar, the first in the series, was pybliahed is 
asure, in connexion with some hoaoved individnala, 
ly, to bear the highest testimony to its worth ; that 
take not, received the unanimous approvU of all 
1 or ought to influence public opinion. I h av 6 muu n, 
ion, that the 2d and 3d in the series, the Latin and 
th the same favorable judgement, which I believe to 
. and in which I do most heartily concur. 

£D CoirELiNG, Judge of the UnUed States Court m Ike 
tit of NeuhYorkf pwUshed in the Cayuga Patriot, 

OF Grammars. — By the recent publication of ** Ths 
Grambiab,*' this 8m«9 of grammars (English, Latin, 
ngth completed. To their preparation, Dr^ Bulliom 
Bars of the best portion of his life. In the composi^ 
e has shown an intimate acquaintance with the works 
ssors ; and whilo upon the one hand, he-has not scru. 
iimself of their labors^ on the other hand, by studi-* 
lat is objectionable in them, and by re-modelling, im. 
ting the rest, he has unquestionably succeeded in con* 
decidedly the very best — grammar, in each of the 
languages, that has yet appeared. Such is the deli. 
[ judgment which has been repeatedly expressed by 
judged, respecting the English and Greek grammars ; 
I not to believe, will be the judgment fi>rmed of the 
ut independently of the superiority of these works 
i, they possess, collectively, the great additional ib- 
ving then: leading parts arranged in the same order, 
ly can be done, expressed in the same language. An 
oe of them, therefore, cannot fail greatly to facilitate 
, and at the same time, by directing the attention of 
y to the points of agreement and of diflerence in the 
9 render his acquisitions more accurate, and at the 
lim clearer and more comprehensive views of the 
\ language. The importance of using in academies 
United States none but ably written and uneKOep 
, is inoalculabls ; and without intending unnecessa. 
i labors of others, as a friend of sound eclucation, I- 
ex|M*essing an earnest hope of seeing this series 'Of 
I use. They are all beautifully printeid on very good 
it very reasonable prices. 
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